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No. 7 i.] Thursday, September 22, 1709. 


Qnicquid agunt homines 
- ——nostri est farrago libelli. Juv. Sat. i. 85, 86. 


Whatever good is done, whatever 1d 
By human kind, shall this collection fill, 


From my own Apartment, September 21. 

1. HAVE long been, against my inelination, employed 

in satire, and that in prosecution of such persons, who 
are below the dignity of the true spirit of it; such who, 
I fear, are not to be reclaimed by making them only ridi- 
culous. The sharpers shall, therefore, have a month’s 
time to themselves, free from the observation of this paper ; 
bat I must not make a truce without Jetting them know, 
that, at the same time, I am preparing for a more vigorous 
war; for a friend of mine has promised me he will employ 
his time in compiling such a tract, before the session of 
the ensuing parliament, as shall lay gaming home to the 
bosoms of all who love their country or their families ; 
and he doubts not but it will create an act, that shall 
make these rogues as scandalous as those less mischievous 
ones on the high road. 

I have received private intimations to take care of my 
walks, and remember there are such things as stabs and 
blows: but as there never was any thing in this design 
which ought to displease a man of honour, or which was 
not designed to offend the . I shall give myself very 
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little concern for finding what I expected, that they would 
be highly provoked at these lucubrations. But, though 
I utterly despise the pack, I must confess I am at a stand 
at the receipt of the following letter, which seems to 
be written by a man of sense and worth, who has mis- 
taken some passage that I am sure was not levelled at 
him. This gentleman’s eomplaints give me compunction, 
when J neglect the threats of the rascals. I cannot be 
in jest with the rogues any longer, since they pretend to 
threaten. I do net know whether I shall allow them the 
favour of transportation. 


‘MR. BICKERSTAFF, September 13. 
Observing you are not content with lashing the many 
viees of the age without illustrating each with particular 
characters, it is thought nothing would more contribute 
to the impression you design by such, than always having 
regard to truth. In your Tatler of this day, I observe 
you allow, that nothing is so tender as a lady't reputation; 
that a stain once got in their fame is hardly ever to be 
washed out. This you grant, even-when you give yourself 
leave to trifle. If 10, what caution is necessary in handling 
the reputation of a. man, whose well-being in this life 
perhaps entirely depends on preserving it from any wound, 
which, once there received, too often becomes fatal and 
incurable ? Suppose some villanous hand through personal 
prejudice, transmits materials for this purpose, which you 
publish to the world, and afterwards become fully con- 
vinced. you were imposed on; as by this time you may 
be of a character you have sent into the world; I say, 
this, L weuld be glad to know, what reparation 

you think eught to be made the person so injared, ad- 

mitting you stood in his place. It has always been held, 
that a generous education is the surest mark of 2 gerrérous’ 
mind, The former is, indeed, perspicuous in all your 
papers; and, I am persuaded, though you affect often to 
show the latter, yet you would not keep any measufes, 
even of christianity, with those who should handle you in 
the manner you do others. The application of all this: 
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is from your having very lately glanced at a man under 
a character, which, were he conscious to deserve, he would 
be the first to rid the world of. himself; and would be 
more justifiable in it to all sorts of men, than you in your 
committing sueh a violence on his reputation, which per- 
haps you may be convinced of in another manner than 
you deserve from bim. 

A man-of your capacity, Mr. Bickerstaff, should have 
more noble views, and pursue the true spirit of satire; 
but I will. eonelude, lest I grow ont of temper, and will 
only beg you, for your own preservation, to remember the 
pores of the pitcher. 1 am yours, 

A. J. 


The proverb of the pitcher I have no regard to; but it 
would be an insensibility not to be pardoned, if a man 
could be untouched at so warm an accusation, and that 
laid with so much seeming temper. All I can say to it is, 
that if the writer, by the same method whereby he con- 
veyed this letter, shall give me an instance wherein I have 
injured any gcod man, or pointed at any thing which is 
not the true object of raillery, I shall acknowledge the 
offence in as open a manner as the press can do it, and 
lay down this paper for ever. ö 

There is something very terrible in unjustly attacking 
men in a way that may prejudice their honour or fortune ; 
but when men of too modest a sense of themselves will 
think they are touched, it is impossible to prevent ill cor.- 
sequences from the most innocent and general discourses. 
This | have known happen in circumstances the most fo- 
reign to theirs who have taken offence at them. An ad- 
vertisement lately published, relating to Omicron, alarmed 
a gentlemen of good sense, integrity, honour, and industry, 
who is in every particular, different from the trifling pre- 
tenders pointed at in that advertisement. When the 
modesty of some is as excessive as the vanity of others, 
what defence is there against misinterpretation ? However, 
giving disturbance, though not intended, to men of vir- 
tuous characters, has so sincerely troubled me that I will 
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break from this satirical vein ; and, to show I very. little 
value myself upon it, shall, for this month ensuing, leave; 
the sharper, the fop, the pedant, the peoud man, the in-, 
solent; in a word, all the train of knaves and fools, to, 
their own devices, and touch on nothing but panegyric. + 
This way is suitable to the true genius of the Staffs, who: 
are much more inclined to reward than punish. If, there-,, 
fore, the author of the above-mentioned letter does. not. 
command my silence wholly, as he shall, if I do not give 
him satisfaction, I shall, for the above-mentioned space, 
turn my thoughts te raising merit from its obacurity, 
celebrating virtue in its distress, and attacking vice by no. 
other method, but setting innocence in a proper light, . 
Will's Coffee-house, September 20. 
I find here for me the following letter: 


‘ ESQUIRE BICKERSTAFF, 


8 Finding your advice and censure to have a good effect, 
1 desire your admonition to our vicar and schoolmaster, 
who, in his preaching to his auditors, stretches his jaws so 
wide, that, instead of instructing youth, it rather frightens | 
them: likewise, in reading prayers, he bas such a careless 
lolJ, that people are justly offended at his irreverent pos- 
ture; besides the extraordinary charge they are put to in 
sending their children to dance, to bring them off of those 
ill gestures. Afiother evil faculty he has, in making the 
bowling-green his daily residence, instead of his church, | 
where his curate reads prayers every day. If the weather 
is fair, his time is spent in visiting ; if cold or wet, in 
bed, or at least at home, though within a hundred yards‘ 
of the church. These, out of many such irregular practices, 
I write for his reclamation: but, two or three things more 
before I conclude ; to wit, that genérally when his curate 
preaches in the afternoon, he sleeps sotting in the desk 
on a hassock. With all this he is so extremely proud 
that he will go but once to the sick, except they return 
his visit.) 
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‘¥ was going on in reading my letter, when I was in- 
terrupted by Mr. Greenhat, who has been this evening 
at the play of Hamlet. Mr. Bickerstaff,’ said he, had 
you been to-night at the play-house, you had seen the’ 
force of action in perfection: your admired Mr. Betterton 
behaved himself so well, that, though now about séventy, 
he acted youth; and, by the prevalent power of proper 
manner, gesture, and voice, appeared through the whole 
drama a young man of great expectation, vivacity, and en- 
terprise. The soliloquy, where he began the celebrated 
sentence f TO be, or not to be!“ the expostulation, 
where he explains with his mother in her closet,.the noble 
ardour, after seeing his father’s ghost’; and his generous 
distress for the death of Ophelia, are each of them cir- 
cumstances which dwell strongly upon the minds of the 
audience, and would certainly affect their behaviour on 
any parallel occasions in their own lives. Pray, Mr, Bick- 
erstaff, let us have virtue thus represented on the stage 
with its proper ornaments, or let these ornamients be added 
to her in places moresacred: As for my part, said he, I 
carried my cousin Jerry, this little boy, with me; and shall 
always love the child for his partiality in all that concerned 
the fortune of Hamlet. This is entering youth into the 
affections and passion of manhood beforehand, and, as it 
were, antedating the effects we hope from a long and liberal 

education.’ 

I cannot, in the midst of many other things which press, 
hide the comfort that this letter from: my Ingenious kins- 
man gives me. . 


b my honoured kinsman, Isaac Bickerstaff, Esquire. 


‘DEAR COUSIN, ~ = = ‘°° Oxford, Sept. 18. 
am sorry, though not surprised, to find that you 
have rallied the men of dress in vain; that the amber- 
headed cane still maintains its unstable post; that pockets 
are but few inches shortened ;" and a beau is still a beau, 
from the crown of his night- cap, to the heels of his sboes. 
For your comfort, I can assure you, that your endeavours 
B 2 
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sucoeed better in this famous seat of learning. By them 
the manners of our young gentlemen are in a fair way of 
amendment, and their very language is mightily refined, 
To them it is owing, that not a servitor will sing a catch, 
nor a senior-fellow make a pun, nor a determining bachelor 
drink a bumper; and I believe a gentleman-commoner 
would as soon have the heels of his shoes red, as his stock- 
ings. When a witling stands at a coffee · house door, and 
sneers at those who pass by, to the great improvement 
of his hopeful audience, be is no longer surnamed ‘ a 
slicer,’ but a man of fire’ is the word. A beauty, whose 
health is drunk from Heddingtoa to Hinksey ; who has 
been the theme of the muses, her cheeks painted with 
roses, and her bosom planted with orange-boughs; has 
no more the title of ‘ lady,’ but reigns an undisputed 
* toast. When to the plain garb of gown and band a spark 
adds an inconsistent long wig, we do not gay now he 
boshes, but there goes a smart fellow.’ If a virgin 
blushes, we no longer ery, sbe blues. He that drinks 
until he stares is no more tow-row,’ but honest.’ 4 
youngster in a scrape,’ is a word out of date ; and what 
bright man says, ‘I was joabed by the dean?“ Bam- 
bouzling’ is exploded ; a shat’ is a tatler;’ and if the 
muscular motion of a man’s face be violent, no mortal 
says, be raises a horse,’ but he is a merry fellow.’ 

* 1 congratulate you, my dear kinsman, upon these con- 
quests; aueh as Roman emperors lamented they could not 
gain; and in which you rival your correspondent Louis le 
Grand, and his dictating academy. 

Be yours the glory to perform, mine to record, as Mr. 
Dryden has said before me to his kinsman ; and while you 
enter triumphant into the temple of the muses, I, as my 
office requires, will, with my staff on my shoulder, attend 
and conduct you. Jam, dear cousin, 

* Your most affectionate kinsman, 
‘BENJAMIN BEADLESI AFF.’ 


„% Upon the humble application of certain persons who 
have made heroic figures in Mr. Bickerstaff's narrations, 
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notice is hereby given, that no such shall ever be men- 
tioned forthe future, except those who have sent nena 
and not 8 to admonition. 5 


1 
„„ „% „„ — —— — @ pacha ait coove 
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No. 72.1 Saturday, September 24, 100. 
Quicquid agunt ‘hemines——— 
~—— nostri. cst farm libelli. Juv. Sat. 105, 86 
Wane'er mon do, or say, or think, or dream, 
Qar motley paper seines for its theme. P. 


White's Chocolate-house, September 23. 


1 HAVE taken upon me Tio very easy task 7 in turning all 
my thoughts on panegytic, when most of the advices T re- 
‘ceive tend to the quite contrary purpose; and I havé few 
notices but such as regard follies and vices. But the pro- 
perest way for me to treat is, to keep in general upon ‘the 
passions and affections of men, with as littlé regard to par- 

tieulars as the nature of the thing will admit. However, 
I think there is something so passionate in the circum- 
stances of the lovers mentioned in the following letter, 
that I am willing to go out of my way to obey what i is 
commanded in it: 


‘SIR, * London, Sept. I. 

“ Your design of entertaining the town with the cha- 
racters of thé ancient hbroes, as persons shalt send an ac- 
count to Mr. Morphew’s, encourages me and others to beg 
of you, that, in the mean time; if it is not contriry to the 
method you have propobed, you would give us one paper 
üpan the subject “of the death of Psstus and his wife, when 
Nero sent him an order to kill himself: his wife, setting 
him the example, died with these words: Petus, it is 
not painful.” You must know the story’; and your obser- 
vations: upon it will oblige. Sir, 

a Your most humble servant, : 


When the worst man that ever lived in the wortd had 
the highest station in it, human life was the object of his 
diversion; and he sent orders frequently, out of mere 
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wantonness, to take off such and such, without so much 
‘as being angry with them. Nay, frequently, his tyranny 
was so humorous, that be put men to death because: he 
could not but approve of them. It came one day to his 
ear, that a certain married couple, Patus and Arria, lived 
in a more happy tranquillity and mutual love than any 
other persons who were then in being. He listened with 
great attention to the account of their manner of spending 
their time together, of the constant pleasure they were to 
each other in all their words and actions; and found, by 
exact information, that they were so treasonable as to be 
much more happy than his imperial majesty himself. Upon 
which he writ Peetus the following billet: ar 

‘ Petus, you are hereby desired to despatch yourself. 

I have heard a very good character of you; and therefore 
leave it to yourself, whether you will die by dagger, sword, 
or-poigon, If you outlive this order above an hour, I have 
given directions to put you to death by torture. 
fee aah i ‘NERO,’ 


This familiar epistle was delivered to his wife Arria, who 
opened it. : 

„One must have a soul very well turned for love, pity, 
and indignation, to comprehend the tumult this unhappy 
lady was thrown into upon this occasion. The passion of 
love is no · more to be understood by some tempers, than 
a problem in a science by an ignorant man: but he that 
knows what affection is, will have, upon considering the 
condition of Arria, ten thousand thoughts flowing ‘upon 
him, which the tongue was not formed to express ; but the 
charming statue is now before my eyes, and Arria in her 
unutterable sorrow, has more beauty than ever appeared 
in youth, in mirth, or in triumph. These are the great 
and noble incidents which speak the dignity of our nature, 
in our sufferings and distresses. Bebold, her tender af- 
fection for her husband sinks her features into a coun- 
tenance which appears more helpless than that of an infant: 
but again, her indignation shows in her visage and her 
bosom a resentment as strong as that of the bravest man. 
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Long she stood in this agony of alternate rage and love; ; 
but at last composed herself for her dissolution, rather 
than survive her beloved Pætus. ‘When he came into ber 
presence, he found her with the tyrant’s letter in one hand, 

and a dagger in the other. Upon his approach to her, 
she gave him the order : and ‘at the same time stabbing 
herself, Pastus,’ says she, it is not painful; and ex- 
pired. Petus immediately followed ber example. The 
passion of there memorable lovers was such, that it illuded 
the rigour of their fortune, and baffled the: force of a blow, 
which neither felt, because each received · it for the sake of 
the other. The woman's part in this story is by much the 
more heroic, and has occasioned one of the best epigrams 

transmitted to us from antiquity.* 


From my oton. Apartment, Te 28. 
The boy says, one in a black hat left the following letter: 


“FRIEN b, 19th of the seventh month. 

Being of that part of Christians whom men call Qua- 
kers, and being a seeker of the right way, I was persuaded 
yesterday to hear one of your most noted teachers ; the 
matter he treated was the necessity of well living grounded 
upou a future state. I was attentive; but the man did 
not appear in earnest. He read his discourse, notwith- 
standing thy rebukes, so heavily, and with so little air of 
being eonvinced himself, that I thought he would have 


u. Casta suo gladium cam traderet Arria Pato, 
Quem de visceribus traxerat ipsa suis; 
Si qna fides, valnus quod feci, non dolet, inguit 
Sed quod ta facies hoc mihi, Peete, dolet. 
Martial. Epig. i. 14. 


When the chaste Arria reached the reeking sword, 
Drawn from her bowels, to her honour'd lord, 
Trust me, she said, for this 1 do not grieve, 

I die by that which Petus must receive. 


Arria marito et solatiam mortis et exemplum fait. 
Pete non dolet. Plin. Epist. lib. tii. ep. 18. 


‘Unde colligitur, facta dictaque virorum feminarumque illustriam, alia 
ewe, alia majora. 
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slept, as I observed many of bis hearers did. I came home 
unedified, and troubled in mind. I dipt into the Lamen- 
tations, | and from thence turning to the thirty-fourth 
chapter of Ezekiel, I found these words: Woe be to the 
shepherds of Israel, that do feed themselves! should not 
the shepherds feed the flock ? Ye eat the fat, and ye clothe 
you with the wool: ye kill them that are fed; but ye 
feed not the flock. The diseased have ye not strengthened ; 3 
neither have ye healed that which was sick; neither have 
ye bound up that which was broken; neither have ye 
hrought again that which was driven away; neither have 
ye sought that which was lost; but with force and with 
eruelty have ye ruled them.“ &c. Now, I pray thee, friend, 
as thou art a man skilled in many things, tell me who is 
meant by the diseased, the sick, the broken, the driven 
away, and the lost? and whether the prophesy in this 
chapter be accomplished, or yet to come to pass? and 
thou wilt oblige thy friend, though unknown.’ 


This matter is too sacred for this paper; but I cannot 
see what injury it would do to any clergyman to have it 
in his eye, and believe all that are taken from him by his 
want of industry are to be demanded of him. I dare say, 
Favonins* has very few of these losses. Favonius, in the 
midst of a thousand impertinent assailants of the divine 
truths, is an undisturbed defender of them. He. protects 
all under his care, by the clearness of his ‘understanding, 
and the example of his life; he visits dying men with the 
air of a man who hopes for his own dissolution, and en- 
forces in others a contempt of this life, by his own expec- 
tation of the next. His voice and behaviour are the lively 
images of a composed and well-governed zeal. None can 
leave him for the frivolous jargon uttered by the ordinary 
teachers among dissenters, but such who cannot distinguish 
vociferation from eloquence, and argument from railing. 
He is so great a judge of mankind, and touches our pas- 
sions with so superior a command, that he who deserts his 


Pr. Smalridge. 
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congregation must be a stranger to the diotates of hature 
as well as to those of grace. 

. But I must proceed to other matters, and resolve the 
questions of other enquirers ; as in the following: 


SIR, Heddington, Sept. 19. 

: Upon reading that part of the Tatler, No. 69, where 
mention is made of a certain chapel-clerk, there arose a 
- dispute, and that produced a wager, whether by the words 
chapel-clerk was meant a clergyman or layman? by a 
clergyman I mean one in holy orders. It was not that 
any body in the company pretended to guess who the 
person was; but some asserted, that by Mr. Bickerstaff's 
words must be meant aclergyman only: others said, that 
those words migbt have been said of any clerk of a parish ; 
and some of them more properly of a layman. The wager 
is half a dozen bottles of wine; in which, if you please to 
determii. e it, your health, and all the family of the Staffs, 
shall certainly be drunk ; and you will singularly oblige 
another very considerable family; I mean that of your 


umble servants 
h ‘ ‘ THE TRENCHER CAPS. 


it is very customary with us learned men, to find per- 
plexities where no one else can see any. The honest gen- 
tlemen, who wrote this, are much at a loss to understand 
what I thought very plain; and, in return, their epistle is 
so plain, that I cannot understand it. This, perbaps, is 
at first a little like nonsense; but I desire all persons to 
examine these writings with an eye to my being far gone 
in the occult sciences ; and remember, that it is the privi- 
lege of the learned and the great to be understood when 
they please : for as a man of much business may be allowed 
to leave company when he pleases; so one of high learn- 
ing may be above your capacity when he thinks fit! But 
without further speeches or fooling, I must inform my 
friends the Trencher Caps, in plain words, that I meant, in 
the place they speak of, a drunken clerk of a church: and 
I will return their civility among my relations, and drink 
their healths.as they do ours. 


12 ; THE! TATLER. 


No. oS] T sed, September 275 1709. 


Quicquid agunt homines—— 2 
- gnmagtri est farrago libeili. ‘Juv. Sat. i. 85, 8b. 


Whate' er men do, or say, or think, or dream, 
Our motley paper seizes for its theme. P. 


White's Chocolate-house, September 26. 

I CANNOT express the confusion the following letter gave 
me, which I received by sir Thomas* this morning. 
cannot be a greater surprise than to meet with i en- 
amity in the midet of a familiar and friendly correspondence; 
whieh. is my case in relation te this epistle: and I have 
mo way to purge myself to the world, but by publishing 
both it and my answer: 


“MR BICKERSTAFF, | : 
vou are a very impudent fellow to put ms into the 
Tatler. Rot you, sir, I have more wit than you; and rot 
me, I: have more money than-most fools I have bubbled. 
All persons of quality admire me; though, rot me if I value 
a blue garter any more than I do a blue apron. Every 
se mga aaa ä a care how you 
eet whe 
to. 2 8IR. . 5 N 
Did 1 not very well know your hand, as well by the 
spelling us the character, I should not have believed yours 
of to-day had come from you. But when all men are ac- 
quainted that I have had all my intelligence from you, re- 
lating to your fraternity, let them pronounce who is the 
more impudent. I confess, I have bad fa peculiar tender- 
ness for you, by reason of that luxuriant eloquence of which 
you are master, and have treated you accordingly ; for 
which you have turned your florid violence against your 
ancient friend and school-fellow. You know in your own 
conscience you gave me leave to touch upon your vein of 


e | MONOCULUS." 


o The wraiter.at Whike's Chocolate house. t Sir Humphrey Moneux. — 
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speaking, provided I hid. your other talents; in which I 
believed you sincere, because, like the ancient Sinon, you 
have before now suffered yourself to be defaced to carry on 
a plot. Besides, sir, rot me, language for a person of your 
present station ! Fy, fy I am really ashamed for you, and 
shall no more depend upon your intelligence. Keep your 


; temper, wash N Face, and go to bed. 


oak * IBAAC BICRERSTAFE. : 


ror aught I know, this fellow may have ace the 
description of the pack, on. purpose to ensnare the game, 
while I have all along believed be was destroying them as 
‘well a as myself; but because they pretend to bark move 
than ordinary, I shall let them see that I will not throw 
‘away the whip, until they know better how to behave them- 
selves. But I must not, at the same time, omit the praises 
ed 1 economy, expressed i in the following advice: 


Vn. BICKERSTAEF, - , A 8. 17. 
** Though your thoughts are at 8 em- ployed upon 
the tables of fame, and marshalling your ilfustrious dead, 
it is hoped the living: may not be neviected, nor defrauded 
of their just bononrs;, and since you have begun to publish 
to the world the great sagacity and vigilance of the Knights 
of the Industry, it will be expected you shall proceed to 
do justice to all the societies of them you can be informed 
of; especially since their own great industry covers their 
actions as much as possible from that public notice which 
is their due. os 
.-Pantam sepulte distat inert : ia 
Celata virtas. Hor. 4. Od. ix. 29. 
Hidden vice and concealed virtue are much alike.” = 2 


4 Be pleased, therefore, to let the following memoirs 
have a place in their history. 

In a certain part of the town, famous for the freshest 
oysters, and the plainest English, there is a house, or ratber 
a college, sacred to hospitality and the industrious arts. 
At the entrance is eee drawn a cavalier eon- 

Vol. II. 
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tending with a monster, with jaws expanded just ready to 
devour him. ö 

Hither the brethren of the Industry resort; but, to 
avoid ostentation, they wear no habits of distinction, ad 
perform their exercises with as little noise and show as 
possible. Here are no under-graduates, but each is a 
master of his art. They are distributed according to their 
various talents, and detached abroad in parties, to divide 
the labours of the day. They have dogs as well-nosed and 
as fleet as any; and no sportsmen show greater activity. 
Some beat for the game, some hunt it, others come in at 
the death; and my honest landlord makes very good veni- 
son sauce, and eats bis share of the dinner. 

I would fain pursue my metaphors; but a venerable 
person who stands by me, and waits to bring you this letter, 
and whom, by a certain benevolence in his look, I suspect 
to be Pacolet, reproves me, and obliges me to write in plainer 
terms, that the society had fixed their eyes on a gay young 
gentleman, who has lately succeeded to a title and an estate; 
the latter of which they judged would be very convenient 
for them. Therefore, after several attempts to get into 
his acquaintance, my landlord finds an opportuuity to 
make bis court to a friend of the young spark, in the fol- 
lowing manner: 

Sir, as I take you to be a lover of ingenuity and plain 
dealing, I shall speak very freely to you. In few words, 
then, you aré acquainted with sir Liberal Brisk. Provi- 
dence has, for our emolument, sent him a fair estate ; for 
men are not born for themselves. Therefore, if you will 
bring him to my house, we will take care of him, and you 
shall have Ealf the profits. There is Ace and'Cutter will do 
his “business to a hair. You will tell me, perhaps, he is 
your friend: I grant it, and it is for that I propose it, to 
prevent his falling into ill-hands. 


„% We'll carve him like a dish fit for.the gods, 
Not hew him like a carcass fit fur honuils.” 


In short, there are, to my certain knôwledge, a hun- 
dred mouths open for bim. Now, if we can secure him 
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to ourselves, we shall disappoint all those rascals that do 
not deserve him. Nay, you need not start at it. Sir, it is 
far your awn. advantage. Besides, Partridge has cast me 
his. nativity, and I find by certain destiny, his oaks must 
be felled. ; 

The gentleman, to whom this honest proposal was 
mada, made little answer; but said he would consider of it, 
“ immediately took coach to find ont the young baronet, 

and told him all that had passed, together with the new 
salvo to satisfy a man’s conscience in sacrificing his friend. 
Sir Brisk. was fired, swore a dozen daths, drew his sword, 
put it up again, called for his man, beat him, and bid 
bim fetch a coach. His friend asked him, what he de- 
signed, and whither he was going? He answered, to find 
out the villains and fight them. To which his friend agreed, 
‘and promised to be his second, on condition he would first 
divide his estate tothem, and reserve only a proportion to 
himself, that so he might have the justice of fighting his 
equals. His. next resolution was to play with them, and 
let them see he was not the bubble they took bim for. But 
he soon quitted that, and resolved at last to tell Bicker. 
ataff of them. ini get them enrolled in the order of the In- 
dustry ; ; with ~his caution to all young landed knights and 
gaquires,. that .whenever. they are drawn to play, they | 
wonld.comside it as calling them down to a sentence al- 
ready pronou ced upen them, and think of the sound of 
these wards; Vis oaks must be felted. I am, Sir, your 
faihtful humbl servant, 

+ WILL. TRUST. . 


From ay own Apartment, September 26. 
It is wond. vful to consider what a pitch of confidence 
this world is 2 rived at. Do people believe I am made u 
of patience? 1 Rave long told them, that I will suffer no 
enormity to pa g, without J have an understanding with 
the offenders b way of hush- money; and yet the candi- 
dates at Queen Hithe send coals to all the town but me. 
All the public papers have had this advertisement : — 


2 Th letter. was written by John Hughes, Esq. 
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. London, September 22, 1709. 
| ‘To the electors ofan alderman for the ward of Queen-Hithe. 
_ © Whereas an evil and pernicious custom bas of late very 
much prevailed at the election of aldermen for this’ city, 
by treating at taverns and ale-houses, thereby. ‘erigaging 
many. unwarily to give their votes: which practice appear- 
iag to sir Arthur de Bradly to be of dangerous consequence 
to the ‘freedom. of. elections, he bath avoided the excess 
thereof. Nevertheless, to make an acknowledgment to 
this ward for their intended favour, he hath deposited in 
the hands of Mr. one of the present common-eoùncil, 
four hundred and fifty pounds, to be dispused of as follows, 
‘provided. the said sir Arthur de Brady be the alderman, vid. 
„All such that shall: poll for sir Arthur de Bradly oat 
have one ehaldron of good coals gratis. 

And balf a chaldron to every one that shall not an 
agninst him. 

And the remainder to be lad out in a dock, dial; or 
otherwise, as the common· oouneil- men of the’ said 9 
shall think fit. 

“And if any person shall refuse to take the said coals 
to himself, he may assign the same to any sid electors j in 
the ward. 

‘I do acknowledge to have received thesaid four hundred 

and fifty pounds, for the purposes 8 
for which I have given a receipt. e 
Witness, J—s H—r, III Mr. 
I G—n, ote * 
E— D—8. 


N. B. Whereas several persons have already. 8 
to poll for. ir Humphry Greenhat, it is hereby further 
declared, that every such person as doth poll for sir Ham- 
phry Greenhat, and doth also poll for sir Arthur de Bradly, 
shall each of them receive a chaldron of coals gratis, on 1 
proviso above-mentioned.’ 

This is certainly the most plain-dealing that ever was 
used, except that the just quantity which an elector may 
drink without excess, and the difference between an ac- 
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knowledgment and a bribe, wants explanation. Another 
‘difficulty with me is, how a man who is bargained with 
for a chaldron of coals for his vote shall be said to have 
that chaldron gratis? If my kinsman Greenhat had given 
me the least mtimation of his design, I:should have pre- 
vented his publishing nonsense; nor should any knight: ia 
England have. put my relation at the bottom of the leaf as 
a postcript, when, after all, it. appears G Greenbat has been 
the more popular man. There is here such open contra: 
diction, and clumsy art to palliate the matter,’ and prove 
to the people, that the freedom of election ‘is. safer when 
laid out in coals than strong drink, that I can: turh this 
only to a religious use, and admire the, dispensation,-af 
things ;. for if these fellows were as wise as they. ars rich, 

where would be our liberty? This reminds me of a memor- 
able speech“ made to s city almost in the same ‘latitude 
with Westminster: When I think of your wisdom, I ad. 
mire your wealth ;..when I think of hig sain oe 
your wisdom.’ 
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~ Qniequid pa homines———— £2 
| ORT est farrago libelli. ‘Jus, Sat. l. 85, 68. 
Whate’er men do, or say, or think, or dream, 


Our motley paper seizes for its thene. '. 


White's ‘Chocolate-house, September 28. 

Tux writer of the following letter has made a use of 
me, which I did not foresee I should fall into. But the 
gentleman having assured me that he has a most tender 
passion forthe fair one, and speaking his intentien with 
so much sincerity, Iam willing to let them contrive an 
interview by my means. feu EY A 

e SIR, N ö , 
J earnestly entreat you to publish the inclosed : for 1 
have no other way to come at her, or return to myself. ae 
4 1. 
A speech of queen Elizabeth tu the citizens of Banton ieee 
C 2 
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„p. S. MR. BICKERSTA Ey. 
* You cannot imagine how handsome she: is: the 8 
scription of my letter will make her recollaet the man 
that gazed at ber, Pray put it in.“ 


I can assure the young lady, the * is in the 
trammels of love: how else would he make his super- 
teription so much longer than his billet ? He superscribes ; 

Jo the younger of the two ladies in mourning (who sat 
in the hindmost seat of the middle box at Mr. Winstanley’s 
water · works * on Tuesday was fortnight, and had with 
them a brother, or some acquaintance that was as careless 
of that pretty ereature as a brother; which seeming brother 
aushered them to their coach) with great respect. Present.’ 

‘ MADAM, 
I have a very good estate, and wish myself your h 
‘band: let me know by this way where you live; for I sha 1 


be miserable until we live a gi 5 
f XANDER LAN LORD. 


_ This is the modern way of bargain and sale; a certain 
short-hand writing, in which laconic elder brothers are 
very successful. All my fear is, that the nymph's elder 
sister is unmarried ; if she is, we are undone: but perhaps 
the careless fellow was her husband, and then she si let 
us go on. 


From my own Apartment, September 2. 

The following letter has given me a new sense of the 
nature of my writings. I have the deepest regard to con- 
viction, and shall never act against it. However, I do not 
yet understand what good man he thinks I have injured : 
but his epistle has such weight in it, that I shall always 
have respect for his admonition, and desire the continuance 
of it. 1 am nat conscious that I have spoke any faults a 
man may not mend if he pleases. 

MR. BICKERSTAFF, September 25. 

When I read your paper of Thursday, I was surprised 

to find mine of the thirteenth inserted at large ; I never 


® Winstanley’s mathematical water theatre stood at the lowes cr 
Piccadilly, didingnishable by a windmill at top. 


2 7 


— 
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intended ‘myself or you a second trouble of this kind, be- 
lieving I had sufficiently pointed out the man you had in- 
jured, and that by this time you were convinced that silence 
would be the best answer: but finding your reflections are 
such as naturally call for a reply, I take this way of deing 
it; and, in the first place, return you thanks for the oom - 
pliment made me of my seeming sense and worth. Ido 
assure you, I shall always endeavour to convince mankind 
of ithe latter, though I have no pretence to the former. 
But to come a little nearer, I observe you put yourself 
under a very severe restriction, even. the laying down the 
Tatler for ever, if I can give you an instance, wherein. you 
have. injured any good man, or pointed out any thing 
which is not the true object of raillery, = 
I must confess, Mr. Bickerstaff, if the making a man 
guilty of vices that would shame the gallows, be the best 
method to point at the true object of raillery, I have, until 
this time, been very ignorant; but if it be,so, I will ven- 
ture to assert one thing, and lay it down as a maxim, even 
to the Staffian race, viz. That that method of pointing 
ought no more to be pursued, than those people ought to 
cut your throat who suffer by it; because I take both to 
be murder, and the law is not in every private man’s hands 
to ‘execute: but indeed, sir, were you the only person 
would suffer by the Tatler’s discontinuance, I have malice 
enough to pniish you ia the menner you: prescribe; but 
Tam mot so great an enemy fe the town or my own. plea- 
sures as to wish it; nor that yeu would ley aside lashing 
the reigning vices, so long as you keep to the true spirit 
of satire without descending to rake inte charreters below 
its dignity; for, as you well observe, there is something 
very terrible in unjustly attacking wen in a way that may 
prejudice their honour or fortune; aud, indeed, where 
crimes are enormous, the delinquent deserves little pity, 
i the reporter may deserve less : and here I am naturally 
ed to that celebrated author of “ The whole Duty ol 
Man, “e who hath set this matter in a true light in his 


Dr. Nash, in nis History of Worcestershire,’ vol. i. p. 352, has taken 
much pains to discover the author of this celebrated book; which has been 
ascribed to no less than eight different writers; viz. to Abraham Waod. 
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treatise “ Of the Government of the Tongue; where, 
speaking of uncharitable truths, be says, a discovery of 

this kind serves not to reclaim, but enrage the offender, | 
and precipitate him into further degrees of ill. Modesty. 
and fear of shame is one of those natural restraints which 
the wisdom of heaven bas put upen mankind ; and he that: 
once stumbles, may yet, by a check of that bridle, recover: 
again: but when by a public detection he is fallen under. 
that infamy he feared, he will then be apt to disdard alt: 
caution, and to think he owés himself the utraost pleasures: 
of vice, as the. price of his reputation. Nay, perbaps ‘he: 
advances farther, and: sets up ſor a ‘reversed sort of fame,’ 
by being eminently wicked, and he who before was bat a 
clandestine. disciple: becomes a doctor of impiety, .&cv 
This sort of reasoning, tir, most -certairily induced-cut wise 

legislators very lately to repeal that law which: put ‘the 
stamp of infamy in the face of felons: therefore; you had 


better give an act of oblivion to your delinquents, at least: © 


for transportation, than to continue to mark them in so 
notorious a manner. I cannot but applaud. your designed 
attempt of raising merit from obscurity, -celebrating 
virtue in distress, and attacking vice in another method, 
by setting innocence in a proper light.“ Your pursuing 


these noble themes will make a greater advance to the 


reformation you seem to aim at, than the method you have 


hitherto taken, by putting mankind ‘beyond the power of 


retrieving themselves, or, indeed, to think it possible: Hut 
if, after all your endeavours in this new ‘way, there should 
then remain any hardened impenitents, you must even give 
them up to the rigour of the law, as delinquents not within 
the benefit of their clergy. - Pardon me, good Mr. Bicker- 


staff, for the tediousness of this epistle, and believe it is not 


from any self-conviction I have taken up so.much of your 


bead, Obadiah Walker, Bp. Fell, Bp. Chapple, Dr. Allestree, Dr. Heuch- 
man, Mr. Fulman, and lady Pakington. Dr. Nash inclines to ascribe the 
book to lady Pakington, though amply and materially corrected by Bp. 
Fell, between whom and that lady there subeisted a long and uninterrapted 
correspondence. The first edition of it appeared in 1654. It has been gup- 
posed, that the grandson of lady Pakington was the original of the character 
of sir Roger de Coverley, iu the Spectator. 
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time, or my own; but. supposing you mèan all your lor. 
brations should tend to the goed of :mankind, 1 saat ae 
easier — your pardon, being, sir, ‘Yoors; Kr. Repos 


"Grecian Ceffee-house, September 29. 

This evening. I thought. fit to notify ta the literati ap 
this house, and by that means to all the world, ‘that on 
Saturday the fifteenth of October next ensuing, I design 
to fix my.first table of fame; and desire, that sue as are 
acquainted with the characters: of the twelve most famous 
men that have ever appeared in the world, would sendin 
their lists, or name any one man for that table, assigulng- 
also his place at it before that time, upon pain of shaving . 3 
such his man of fame postponed, or placed too high for 
ever. I shall not, upon any application whatever, after 
the place which upon that day I shall give to any of these 
vorthies. But, whereas, there are many who take upen 
them to adaire this hero, or that author, upon second 
hand, I expect each subscriber should underwrite hie emden ** 
for the place be allots his candidate. : 

The thing is of the last consequence ; for we are ee 
settling the greatest. point that ever has been debated in 
any age; and I shall take precautions accordingly. Let 8 
every man who votes, consider, that he is now going to 
give away: that, for which the soldier gave up his rest, his?» 
pleasure, and his life; the scholar resigned his whole series? 
of thought, his midnight repose, and bis morning slumbers. 
In a word, he is, as I may say, to be judge of that after- © 
life, which noble spirits prefer to their very real beings:” 
I hope I shall be forgiven, therefore, if I make some ob. 
jections against their jury, as they sLall occur to me. Te 
whole of the number by whom they are to be tried are to 
be scholars. . L am persuaded also, that Aristotle wilt be 
put up by all of that class of men. However, in behalf of 
others, such as wear the livery of Aristotle, the two famous 
universities are called upon, on this occasion ; but I except 
the men of Queen s, Exeter, and Jésus Colleges, in Oxford, 
who are not to be electors, because he shall not be crowned 
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from an-implicit faith in his ing, but receive his honour 
from such judges as shall allow him to be censured. Upon 
this election, as I was just now going to say, I banish all 
who think and speak after others “to concern themselves 
in it. For which reason, all illiterate distaut admirers are 
forbidden to corrupt the voices, by sending, according to 
the new mode, any poor student's coals and candles fer 
their yotes in behalf of such worthies. as they pretend to 
esteem. All news-writers are also excluded, because they 
consider fame as it is a report which gives foundation to 
the filling up their rbapsodies, aud not as it is the emana- 
tion or consequence of good aud evil. actions. These are 
excepted against as justly ax butchers in case. of life and 
death: their familiarity with the greateat names takes off 
the delicacy, of their regard, as dealing in blood makes the 
Lagii less tender of spilling it. 


whe ore 


Letters from spies of the twenty-fifth jnatant, N. S. 
speak of a battle which bas been, fought near the river 
Cinca, in which general Staremberg had overthrown the 
army of the duke of Anjou. The persons who send this, 
excuse their not giving particulars, because they believed 
an account must have arrived here before we could hear 
from them. They had advices from different parts, which 
concurred ip the circumstances of the action; after which, 
the army of hia catholic majesty advanced as far as, Fraga, 
and the enemy retired to Saragossa, There are reports, 
that the duke of Anjou was in the engagement 3 but letters 
of gogd authority say, that prince was on the road towards 
the eamp when he received the news of the defeat of his 
truops, We promise ourselves great domsequences from 
such an W obtained by so accomplished a general 
af Staremberg ; who, among the men of this. present age, 
is esteemed the third i in gies fame and e 
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Qnicquid aguut homines——— 


— nostri est frrrago- libelli. Juv. Sut. l. 88, 96. 


Whate' er men do, or say, or think, or dream, 
Our thotley paper seizes fur its there. P. 


From my own Apartment, September 90. 

I am ealled off from public dissértations By a domestic 
affair of great importance, which ii no less than the disposal 
of my sister Jenny-fortife. The girl is ‘a girl of great merit, 
and pleasing conversation’; but I, being born of my father’s: 
first wife, and ste of bie third, she converses with me rather 
like ‘a ‘daughter than ‘a sister. I have, indeed, told her, 
that if she kept her honour, and bebdved herself in such 
a manher‘as became the Nekerstaffs, I would get ber an 
agreeable man for her husband; whith was a promise I 
made her after reading a passage in Pliny's ‘ Epistles.’ 
That polite author had been employed to find out a ‘consort 
for his friend’s daughter, hod gives the following chiracter 
of the man he bad pitched upon. Aviimno plurimum vt- 
Goris et thdustrie quanquum in marima verecundin: eat 
itli fucies liberalis, multo ‘sanguine, multo rubove, suffusa : 
est ingenua totius corporis pulchritudo, etqitidaim’ sendturtns 
decor, qu ego neguaguum artitrornegtigenda:: débet enim 
hoc’ castitati puellarum quasi premium dari, Acilianus 
(for that was the gentleman’s name) is a man of extraordi- 
nary vigour and industry, acoompauled with the greatest 
modesty: he has very much of the gentleman, With ‘a Hvely 
colour, and flush of health in his aspect. ‘His whole pérsoh 
is finely turned, and speaks him a man of quality: which 
are qualifications that, 1 think, onght by no means to he 
ovet-looked ; and should be bectowed on a duughter as thie’ 
reward: of her chastity.’ 

A woman that will give herself liberties, need not put 
her parents to so much trouble; for if she does not possess 
these ornaments in a husband, she can supply herself else- 
where. But this is not the case of my sister Jenny, who, 
I may say without vanity, is as unspotted a spinster as 
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any in Great Britain. I shall take this occasion ty recom, 
mend the conduct of our own family in this particular. 

We have, in the genealogy of our house, the descriptions 
and pictures of our ancestors from the time of king Arthur ; 
in whose days there was one of my own name, a knight 
of his round table, and known by the name of sir Isaac 
Bickerstaff. He was low of stature, and of a very swarthy 
complexion, not unlike. a Portuguese Jew. But he was 
more prudent than men of that height usually are, and 
_would often communicate to his friends his design of 
lengthening ‘and whitening his posterity. His eldest ton, 
Ralph, for that was his name, was for this reason married 
to a lady who had little else to recommend her, but that 
she was very tall and very fair. The issue of this match, 
with the help of higb shoes, made a tolerable figure in the 
next age; though the complexion of the family was obscure 
until the fourth generation from that marriage. From 
which time, until the reign of William the Conqueror, the 
ſemales of our house were famous for their needlework and 
fine skins. In the male line, there happened an unlucky | 
accident in the reign of Richard HI. the eldest son of Philip, 
then chief of the family, being born with a hump-back and. 
very high nose. This was the more astonishing, because 
none of his forefathers ever had such a blemish ; nor indeed 
was there any in the neighbourhood of that. make, except 
the butler, who was noted for round shoulders, and a 
Roman nose: what made the nose the less excusable, was, 
the remarkable smallness of his eyes. 

These several defects were mended by succeeding. 
matches; the eyes were open in the next generation, and 
the hump fell in a century and a half: but the greatest 
difficulty was, how to reduce the nose; whith I do not. 
find was accomplished until about the middle of the reign of 
Henry VII. or rather the beginning of that of Henry VIII. 

But, while our ancestors were thus taken up in culti- 


Perhaps it is scarcely worth while to mention, that this century and 2 
half of time, is all a fiction, and that the wit of the paper, and the truth of 
the history are here at variance, as Henry VII. deſemed Richard 1II. in 
Bosworth field ; was his immediate successor in 1485, and died in 1509. 
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vating the eyes and nose, the face of the Bickerstaffs fell 
down insensibly into chin; which was not taken notice of, 
their thoughts being so much employed upon the more 
noble features, until it became almost too long to be re- 
medied. 
But, length of time, and successive care in our alliances, 
have cured this also, and reduced our faces into that to- 
lerable oval, which we enjoy at present. I would not be 
tedious i in this discourse, but cannot but observe, that our 
race’ suffered very much about three hundred years ago, 
the marriage of one of our heiresses with an eminent 
courtier, who gave us spindle shanks, and cramps in our 
bones; insomuch, that we did not recover our health and 
legs until sir Walter Bickerstaff married Maud the milk- . 
maid, of whom the then garter king-at-armas, a facetious _ 
person, said pleasantly enough, that she had ms our 
blood,: but mended our constitutions.’ : 

After this account of the effect our prudent sistas: of ; 
matches has had upon our persons and features, I cannes. 
bat observe, that there are daily instances of as great 
changes made by marriage upon men 's minds and humours. '. 
One might, wear any passion out of a family by eulture,. 
as skilful gardenezg. blot a colour out of a tulip that hurts 
its beauty. One might produce an affable temper out ol 
a shrew, by grafting the mild upon the choleric ;, or raise 
a ‘jack- pudding from a prude, by. inoculating mirth. and 
mefancholy. It is for want of care in the disposing of our - 
children, with regard to.our bodies and. minds, that. we 
go into a house and see such different complexions and 
humours in the same race and family. But to me it is 
as plain ag a pike-staff, from what mixture it is, that this 
daughter silently lours, the otber steals a kind look. at 
you, a third is exaetly well behaved, a fourth a eo 
and a fifth a coquette. 

In this disposal of my sister, I have chosen, with an eye 
to her being a wit, and provided that the bridegroom be 
a man of a sound and excellent judgment, who will seldom 
mind what she says when she begins to harangue: for 
Jenny’s only imperfection is an admiration of her parts, 

Vol. II. D 
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which inclines her to be a little, but a very little, sluttiah 5 
and you are ever to remark, that we are apt to cultivate 
most, and bring into observation, what we think most 
excellent in ourselves, or most capable of improvement. 
Thus, my sister, instead of consulting her glass and her 
toilet for an hour and a half after her private devotions, 
sits with ber nose full of snuff, and a man's night-cap 
on her head, reading plays and romances, Her wit she 
thinks her distinction: therefore knows nothing of the 
skill of dress, pr making her person agreeable. It would 
make you laugh to see me often, with my spectacles on, 
Jacing her stays; for she is so very a wit, that she under- 
stands no ordinary thing in the world. . 

For this reason, 1 have disposed of her to a man of 
business, who will soon let her see, that to be well dressed, 
in good humour, and cheerful in the command of ber 
family, are the arts and sciences of female life. I could 
have bestowed her upon a fine gentleman, who extremely 
admired her wit, and would have given her a coach and 
six: but I found it absolutely necessary to cross the strain; 
for had they met, they had entirely been rivals in discourse, 
and in continual contention for the superiority of under- 
standing, and brought forth-critics, pellants, or pretty good 
poets. As it is, I expect an offspring fit for the habitation 
of the city, town, or country; creatures that are docile 
and tractable in whatever we put them to. 7 

Fo-comvince men of the necessity of taking this method, 
let any one, even below the skill of an astrologer, behold 
the turn of faces he meets as soon as he passes Cheapside 
Conduit, and you see a deep attention and a certain un- 
thinking sharpness in every countenance. They look at- 
tentive, but their thoughts are engaged on mean purposes. 
To me it is very apparent, when I see a citizen pass by, 
whether his head is upon woollen, -silks, iron, sugar, in- 
digo, or stocks. Now, this trace of thought, appears or 
lies hid in the race for two or three generations. 

Ino at this time, a person · of a vast estate, who is che 
immediate descendaut of a fine gentleman, but the great 
gramdeon of'a broker, in whom his dncester is now revived. 
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He is a very honest gentleman in his principles, but 
cannot for his Mood talk fairly : be is heartily sorry for it; 
but he cheats by constitution, and over-reaches by instinct. 

The happiness of the man who marries my sister will 
be, that he has no fautts to correct in her but her own, 
alittle bias of fancy, or particularity of manners, which 
grew in herself, and can be amended by her. From such 
an ‘untainted couple, we can hope to have our family rise 
to its ancient splendour of face, air, countenance, manner, 
and shape, without discovering the product of ten nations 
in one house. Obadiah Greenhat says, he never comes 
into any company in England, but he distinguishes the 
different nations of which we are composed.’ There is 
searce such a living ereature as a true Briton. We sit, 
down, indeed, afl friends, acquaintance, and neighbours ; 
but after two bottles, you see a Dane start up and swear, 
“fhe kingdom is his own.“ A Saxon drinks up the whole 
quart, and swears * He will dispute that with him.“ A 
Norman tells them both, ‘ He will assert his liberty:“ and 
a Welchman cries, They are all foreigners and intruders 
of yesterday,’ and beats them out of the room. Such ac- 
eidents happen frequently among neighbours’ children, 
and cousins-german, For which reason, I say, study your 
race ; or the soil of your family will dwindle into cits or 
esqjuires, or run up into wits or madmen. 


No. 76.] Tuesday, Oct oher 4, 1709, 
Quicquid agu hamines 
— nocti est farrago libelli. Hau. Sat. i. 85, 86, 


Whatever good is done, whatever id 5 
By buman kind, shall this collection fill. 


Tem my own Apartment, Gefoter 3. 

Tr is a thing very much to be lamented, that a man must 
use a certain cunning to caution people against what it is 
their interest to avoid. All men will allow, that it is a 

eat and berpic work to correct men’s errors, and, at the 
iss of being called a common enemy, to go on in being 
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a common friend to my féllow-subjects and citizens. But 
I am forced in this work to revolve the same thing in ten 
thousand lights, and cast them in as many forms, to come 
at men’s minds and affections, in order to lead the in- 
nocent in safety, as well as disappoint the artifices of 
betrayers. Since, therefore, I can make no impressien 
upon the offending side, I shall turn my observations upon 
the offended; that is to say, I must whip my children for 
going into bad company, instead of railing at bad wns 
pany for ensnaring my children. 

The greatest misfortunes men fall into, arise from ‘ans 


selves ; and that temper, which is called very often, though 
with great injustice, good-nature, is the source of a num-. 


berless train of evils. For which reason, we are to.take 


this as a rule, that no action is eommendablie whieh. is 


not voluntary ; and we have made this a maxim: That 
a man who is commonly called good-natured, is hardly to 
be thanked for any thing he does, because half that is acted, 
about him is done rather by bis sufferance than approba- 
tion.’ It is generally laziness of dispusition, which chooses. 
rather to let things pass the worst way, than to go through, 
the pain of examination. It must be confessed, such a. 
one has so great a benevolence in him, that he bears a 

thousand uneasinesses rather than he will incommode 
others: nay, often, when he has just reason to be offended, 
chooses rather to sit down with a small injury, than bring 
it into reprehension, out of pure compassion to the of- 


fender. Such a person has it usually said of him, He is 


no man’s enemy but his own;’ which is, in effect, saying, 


he is a friend to every man but himself and his friends: 


for, by a natural consequence of his neglecting himself, he 
either incapacitates himself to be another’s friend, or 
makes others cease to be his. If I take no care of my 


own affairs, no man that is my friend can take it ill if I 


am negligent also of his. This soft disposition, if it con- 
tinues uncorrected, throws men into a sea of difficulties. 
There is Euphusius, with all the good qualities in the 
world, deserves well of nobody: that universal good-will 
which is so strong in him, exposes him to the assault of 
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every invader upon his time, his conversation, and his 


property. His diet is butcher's- meat, bis wenches are in 


plain pinners and Norwich crapes, his dress like other 
people, his income great; and yet has he seldom a guinea 
at command. From these easy gentlemen, are collected 
estates by servants or gamesters; which latter fraternity 


are excusable, when we think of this clan, who seem born 


to be their prey. All, therefore, of the family of Acteon, 
ere to take notice, that they are hereby given up to the 
brethren of the Industry, with this reserve only, that they 


gave to be marked as stricken deer, not for their own sakes, 


but to preserve the herd from following them, and coming 
within the scent. 

I am obliged to leave this important subject,. vithout 
telling whose quarters are severed, who has the humbles, 
who the haunch, and who the sides, of the last stag that 
‘was pulled down; but this is only deferred in hopes my 


deer will make their escape without more admonitions or 


7 


examples. of which they have had, in mine and the town’s 
opinion, too great a plenty. I ney I say, at present go 
to other matters of moment. 


és 


as White's Chocolate-house, October 3. 
‘The indy has answered the letter of Mr. Alexander Land- 


lord, which was published on Thursday last, but in such 


:@ manner as 1 do not think fit to proceed in the affair ; 
for she bas plainly told him, that love.is her design, but 


marriage her aversion. Bless me! what is this age come. to, 
that people can think to make a pimp of an astronomer ! 
~E shall not promote such desigus, but shall leave her 


to find out her admirer, while I speak to another case sent 


to me by a letter of September the thirtieth, subscribed 


Lovewell Barebones, where the author desires me to sus- 


pend my care of the dead, until I have done something for 
the dying. His case is, that the lady he loves is ever 
accompanied by a kinswoman, one of those gay, eunning 
- women, who prevent all the love which is not addressed 
to themselves. This creature takes upon her in his mis- 


tres 's presence to ask him, ‘Whether Mrs. Florimel’ (that 


D2 
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is the crue] Mes nme) ‘ is pot very häandame ? upon 
which he looks silly; then they both laugh aut, and she 
will tell bim, That Mrg. Flonimel bad an equal pasion 
for him, but desired him not to expect the first time 30 
be admitted in private ; put that non he was at liberty 
before her only, who was her friend, 40 speak bis mind, 
and that bis mistress expected it“ Upon which Flerimel 
acts a virgin-confusion, and with aome disorder waits his 
Speech. Here ever follows a deep silences after whiah 4 
oud lauch. Mr. Barebones applies himself to me on this 
occasion. * ö 
All the advice I can giye him, -is, to Hind a laver far the 
confidant, for there is no other bribe will prevail; and I 
see by her carxiagę, that it is no hard matter, for ahe is 
too gay to have a perticular passion, or to want a gene- 
ralone. . : ‘ 
Some days 155 the town had a full charge laid against 
my essays, and printed at large. J altered not one word 
of what he of the contrary gpinign said, but have blotted 
dut some warm things said for me; therefore, please to 
hear the counsel for the defendant, though I shall he so 
no otherwise than to take a middle way, and, if possible, 
keep commendatiqng from being insipid to men's taste, or 


raillery pernicious to their characters. 
‘MR. BICKBRSEAFF, . Sept. 30, 1709. | 


sates 


The little success that is to be expected hy these methods . 
from a hardened offender, is tuo evigept to insist on; yet, 
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it is rue, hes a great deal of charity in this sort of 
measoning, whalst the effects of these crimes extend not 


heyond themselves. But whet velation has this to your pro- . 


seedings? it is: net a Gyoumstantial guessing will serve 
She tun, for these are. more than one to pretend to any of 
your chamnetgrs ; but there must at least be something thet © 
must amt to a mina desaription, befoze aven -eom~ 
msn fam ean separate me from the reat of mankind te 
dart at. A general representation of an action, either 
Tidieulous or enormous, may make-those wipek who find 
too much similitude in the ohasacter with themselves te 
plead. not gwltys but nns: but a witeess 60 the exime can 
change them with the guilt, wilt the indictment is ger 
- peral, aad the. offeader has / the: ln of, the whole world 
to protect him. Hem eqn then: he mo injustices, whereno 
one is injured; for it is themselves must appropriate the 
saddle, before scandal can ride them. 

“Your method, chan, in my opinion, is uo way subject 
te. the charge brought ageinet 1c; but, on the I 
believe this advantags is too often dwn frem it, that 
whilst we laugh at, or dotest, tha uncertain subject of the 
satire, we often find something in the error.a parallel te 
ourselves; and being imaemibly dramn to the compezisan 
we would get rid of, u plunge despar into the mire, sad 
shame produces that wbich advice has been toe weak for 5 
and you, sir, get aonverts you paver thought of, 

“As fpr descending te characters below the dignity of 
satire; whet wen think are net beneath commission, 1 
must assure him, I think are not beneath repropf: for, 
as there is a9 much fally in & sidiqulows department, as 
there ig enormity in a criminal ene, 30 neither the one 
nor the otber ought to plead exemption, The keqnel of 
gur are as much enemies to. the atate, as Gregg? for his 
confederacy ; for, a4 this betrayed our government, 80 
the other does our property, and one without the other 
3 equally vaglesy, As for the act of oblivion he 20 stre- 

* Willian Gregg was an under-clerk to Mr. Secretary Harley, in 1708, 


and. was detected in a treasonable correspondenee. He discovered to the 
court of France, the design on Toulon, and was executed for that crime. 


U 
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nuously insists on, Le Roy s'avisera® is a fashionable an- 


swer; and for his modus of panegyric, the hint was un- 
necessary, where virtue need never ask twice for her laurel. 
But as for his reformation by opposites, I again must ask 
his pardon, if I think the effects of these sort of reasonings, 
by the paucity of converts, are too great an argument, both 
of their imbecility and unsuccessfulness, to believe it will 
be any better than misspending of time, by suspending a 
method that will turn more to advantage, ‘and which has 
no. other danger of losing ground, but by discontinuance. 
And as I am certain of what he supposes, that your lu- 
cubrations are intended for the public benefit; so I hope 
you will not give them so great an interruption, by laying 


‘aside the. only method that ean render you beneficial to 


mankind, and, among others, agreeable to, Sir, 
a ae Tour humble servant, &.’ 


St. James's Coffeehouse, October 3. 


Letters from the camp at Havre, of the seventh instant, 
N. S. advise, that the trenches were opened before Mons 
on the twenty-seventh of the last month, and the ap- 
proaches were carried on at two attacks with great appli- 
eation and success, notwithstanding the rains which had. 
fallen; that the besiegers had made themselves masters 
of several redoubts, and other out-works, and had ad: 
vanced the approaches within ten paces of the counter- 
scarps of the horn-work. Lieutenant-general Cadogan 
received a slight wound in the neck soon after opening the 
trenches. - 

The enemy were throwing up eee between 
Quesnoy and Valenciennes, and the chevalier de Luxem- 
burg was encamped near Charleroy with a body of ten- 
thousand men. Advices from Catalonia by the way of 
Genoa, import, that count Staremberg having passed the 
Segra, advanced towards Balaguier, which place he took 
after a few hours’ resistance, and made the garrison, con- 

sisting of three Spanish battalions, prisoners of war. 
bette from Bern say, that the army under the command 
® j. e. The king will consider of ii. * 
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of Count Thaun bad begun to repass the mountains, and 
would shortly evacuate Savoy. | 
“Whereas, Mr. Bickerstaff has received intelligence, 
that a young gentleman, who has taken my discourses. 
upon John Partridge and others in too literal a sense, and 
is suing an elder brother to an ejectmeat ; the aforesaid 
young gentleman is hereby advised to drop his action, no 
man being esteemed dead in law, who eats and drinks, and 
receives his rents.“ ö oO 
No. 77.] is Thursday, October 6, 1709. 
a Quipqnid agunt hominss——- 
nostri est farrago Hbelli. Jay, Sat. I. 05, MH :, 


Whatever good is done, whatever ili— 
By human kind, shall this collection fill. 


i 


From my own Apartment, October 5. 

As bad as the world is, I find by very atrict observation 
upon virtue and vice, that if men appeared no worse than 
they really are, I should have less work than at present 1 
am obliged to undertake for their reformation. They have 
generally taken up a kind of inverted ambition, and affect’ 
even faults and imperfections of which they are innocent. 
The other day in a coffee-house I stood by a young heir, 
with a fresh, sanguine, and healthy look, who entertained 
us with an account of his claps and diet-drink ; though, 
to my knowledge, he is as sound as any of his tenants. 
This worthy youth put me into reflections upon that’ 
subject ; and I observed the fantastical humour to be 80 
general, that there is hardly a man who is not more or 
less tainted with it. The first of this order of men are the 
valetudinarians, who are never in health ; but complain of 
want of stomach or rest every day until noon, and then’ 
devour all which comes before them. Lady Dainty® is con- 
vinced, that it is necessary for a gentlewoman to be out of 
order ; and, to preserve that character, she dines every day 


* The name Niven to an affected invalid lady by Colley Cibber, in his 
play of The Deuble Gallant, or Sick Lady's Cure.“ 
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in her closet at twelve, that he may become her table at 
two, and be unable to eat in publie. Abuut five years ago, 
1 remember, it was the fashion to be short-sighted. A man 
would not owa an acquajntance until he had first. examined 
him with his glass. At a lady's entrance into the play. 
house, yqu might gee tubes immediatel) levelled at her from 
every quarter of the pit and side-boxes. However, that 
wode of infirmity is ont, and the age has recovered its 
sight: but the blind seem to be succeeded hy the lame, 
and a janty limp is the present beauty. I think I have 
formerly observed, a cane is part of the dress of a prig, and 
always worn upon a button, for fear he should be thought 
to have an occasion for it, or be esteemed really, and not 
genteelly, a cripple. I have considered, but could never 
find out the bottom of this vanity. I indeed have heard of 
a Gascon general, who, by the lucky grazing of a bullet 
on the roll of his stocking, took occasion to halt all his 
life after. But as for our peaceable cripples, I know no 
fawndation for their behaviour, without it may be supposed 
that, in this warlike age, some think a cane the next 
honour to a woodern-leg. This sort of affectation I have 
knewn run from one limb or member to another. Before 
the limpess came in, I remember a race of lispers, fine 
persons, who took an aversion to particular letters in our 
language. Some never uttered the letter H.; and others 
had as mostal an aversion (o S. Others have had their 
fashionable defact in their cars, and would make you repeat 
all yeu said twice over. I know an ancient friend of mine, 
Whose cable is every day surrounded with flatterers, that 
makes use of Ghis, sometimes as a pieee of grandeur, and 
at others as an art, to make them repeat their commen- 
dations. Such affectations have been indeed in the world 
in ancient times; but they fell into them out of politic 
ends. Alexander the Great had a wry neck, which made 
it the fasbion in his court to carry their heads on one side 
when they came into the presence. One who thought ta 
outshine the whole court, carried his head so over - o- 
-pinisantly, that this martial prince gave him so great a box 
on the ear, as set all the heads of the court upright. 
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This humour takes place in our minds as well as bodies. 
I know at this time à young gentleman, who talks atheis- 
fidally 4H day in coffee-houses, und in his degrees of under- 
’ statiding sets up for a free-thinker ; though it can be proved 
upon him, he says his prayers every morning and evening. 
But this class of modern wits I shall reserve for a chapter 
by itself. 

Of the like turn até all your marriage-haters, who rail at 
the noose, at the words, for ever and aye,’ and at the 
same time are sectetly pining fér some young thing or 
other that makes their hearts ake by her refusal. The 
hext to these, are such ab pretend fo govern their wives, 
and boast how ill they ase them; when, at the same time, 
go to their houses, and you shall see thern step as if they 
feared making a noise, and as fond as an alderman.* I do 
hot know but sometimes these pretences may arise from 
& desire to conceal a contrary defect than that they set up 
for. I remember, wheo I was a young fellow, we had a 
companion of a véry featful complexion, who, when we sat 
in to drink, would desire us to take his sword from him 
when he grew fiddled, for N was his misfortune to be 

There ure many, teany of these evils; which dematid 
my observation ; but because I have of Kite been thought 
soxnewhat! too: satirieal, I shall, gie them warnitig, and 
declare to the whole world, that they are not true, but false 
, hypocrites; and make it out that they are good men in 
their hearts. The motive of this monstrous affectation, in 
the above-mentioned and tlie like pattioulars, I take to pro- 
evel from that noble thirst of fame and reputation which 
d planted in the hearts of all men. As this produces ele- 
gait writings and gallant actions in men of great abilities, 
it also brings forth spurious productions in men who are 
not capable of distinguishing themselves by things which 
are really praise-worthy. As the desire of fame in men of 
true wit and gallantry shows itself in proper instances, the 
same desire in men who have the ambition without proper 
facalties, runs wild and discovers itself in a thousand ex- 


© As fawning as lap-doge. 
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travagances, by which they would signalize themselves from 
others, and gain a set of admirers. When I was a middle- 
aged man, there were many societies of ambitious young 
men in England, who, in their pursuits after fame, were 
every night employed in roasting perters, smoking cob- 
blers, knocking down watchmen, overturning constables, 
breaking windows, blackening sign-posts, and the like 
immortal enterprises, that dispersed their reputation 
throughout the whole kingdom. One could hardly find a 
knocker at a door in a whole street after a midnight ex- 
pedition of these beaux esprits. I was lately very much 
surprised by an account of my maid, who entered my bed- 
chamber this morning in a very great fright, ahd told me, 
she was afraid my ‘parlour was haunted ; for that she had 
found several panes of my windows broken, and the floor 
strewed with half-pence.* I have not yet a full light into 
this new way, but am apt to think, that it is a generous 
piece of wit that some of my contemporaries make use of, 
to break windows, and leave money to pay for them. 


St. James's Coffee-house, October 5. 


I have no manner of news more than what the whole 
town had the other day; except that I have the original 
letter of the marshal Boufflers to the French king, after 
the late battle in the woods, which I translate for the 
benefit of the English reader : 


‘SIRE, 

This is to let your majesty understand, that to your 
immortal honour, and the destruction of the confederates, 
your troops have lost another battle. Artagnan did won- 
ders, Rohan performed miracles, Guiche did wonders, Gat- 
tion performed miracles, the whole army distinguished 
themselves, and every body did wonders. . And to conclude 
though you have lost the field of battle, you have not lost 


® Gay’s Trivia was published about this time, and from a passage in 
that poem, and a note upon kat we learn, that there were bucks in those 
days, who took a delight in breaking windows with half-pence, and were 
distinguished by the name of Nickers. - 
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thé wonders of the day, I can assure your majesty, that 
though you have lost the field of battle, you have not lost 
an inch of ground. The enemy marched behind us with 
respect, and we ran awav from them as bold as lions.’ 


Letters have been sent to Mr. Bickerstaff, relating to the 
present state of the town of Bath, wherein the, people of 
that place have desired hjm to call home the physicians. 
All gentlemen, therefore, of that, profession are hereby 
directed to return forthwith to their places of practice; 
and the stage-coaches are required to take them in-before 
other passengers, until there shall be a certificate signed 
by the mayor, or Mr. Powel, that ere are but two doctors. 
to one ee left in town. 2 3 N 
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5 Quiequid agunt nie 
nostri est farrago libelli. Juv. Sat. i. 85, 86. 


. Whatever goa is done, whatever i. 
By homan kind, shall this collection fil. 


_ From my own Apartment, October 7. 
As your painters, who deal in history-pieces, often en- 
tertain themgelves upon broken sketches, and smaller 
flourishes of the pencil ; so I find some relief in striking 
out miscellaneous hints, and sudden starts of fancy, with 
out any order or connexion, after having spent myself on 
more regular and elaborate dissertations. I am at present 
in this easy state of mind sat down to my serutoire; 
where, for the better disposition of my correspondence, I 
have writ upon every drawer the proper title of its con- 
tents; as hypocrisy, dice, patches, politics, love, duels, 
and so forth. My various advices are ranged under such 
several heads, saving only that I have a particular box 
for Pacolet, and another for Monoculus. I cannof but ob- 
serve, that my duel-box, which is filled by the lettered’ 
men of honour, is so very ill spelt, that it is hard te 
Vol. II. E 
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decypher their writings. My love-box, though on a quite 
eontrary subject, filled with the works of the fairest hands 
in Great Britain, is almost as unintelligible. The private 
drawer, which is sacred to politics, has in it some of the 
most refined panegyries and satires that any age has pro- 
duced. 

I have now before me several recommendations for places 
at my Table of Fame. Three of them are of an extraor- 
dinary nature, in which I find I am misunderstood, and 
shall, therefore, beg leave to produce them. They are 
from a quaker, a courtier, and a citizen. 


* ISAAC, ; 
Thy lucubrations, as thou lovest to call them, have | 
been perused by several of our friends, who have taken 
offence; forasmuch as thou excludest out of the brother- 
hood all persons who are praise-worthy for religion, we are 
afraid that thou wilt fill thy table with none but heathens, 
and cannot hope to spy a brother there; for there are none 
of us who can be placed among murdering heroes, or un- 
godly wits; since we do not assail our enemies with the 
arm of flesh, nor our gainsayers with the vanity of human 
wisdom. If, therefore, thou wilt demean thyself on this 
occasion with a right judgment, according to the gifts 
that are in thee, we desire thou wilt place James Nayler 

at the upper end of thy table. . 

„ EZEKIEL STIFFRUMP.’ 


In answer to my good friend Ezekiel, I must stand te it, 
that I cannot break my rule for the sake of James Nayler 3 
not knowing, whether Alexander the Great, who is. a 
choleric hero, would not resent his sitting at 88 
end of the table with his hat on. N 


But to my courtier. 
‘SIR, 

I am surprised, that you lose your time in compli- 
menting the dead, when you may make your court to the 
living. Let me only tell you in the ear, Alexander, and 
Cwsar, as generous as they were formerly, have not now a 
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groat to dispose of. Pill your table with good company: 
£ know a person of quality that shall give you one hundred 
pounds for a place at it. Be secret, and be rich. Yours, 
| ee eS “You know my hand.’ 


This gentleman seems to have. the true spirit, without 
the. formality, of an under-courtier; therefore, I shall be 
plain with him, and let him leave the name of his courtier 
and ane hundred pounds in Morphew’s hands: if I can 
take it, I will. a 


My citizen writes the following : 
jets Ar. Inaao Bickerstaff, 


. Your Tatler, of the thirteenth of September, I am now 
reading, and in your list af famous men, desire you not 
to forget alderman Whittington, e who began the world 
‘with a.cat, and died worth three hundred and fifty thou- 
sand pounds sterling, which he left to an only daughter 
three years after his mayoralty. If you want any further 
particulars of dit{a alderman, daughter, or cat, let me 
know, and por first will advise the needful, which con- 
cludes, your loving friend, * 

f | ‘ LEMUEL LEGER. 


1 shall have all due regard to this gentleman’s recom- 
mendation ; but cannot forbear observing how wonderfully 
this sort of style is adapted for. the despatch of business, 
by leaving out insignificant particles; besides that, the 
dropping of the first person is an artful way to disengage 
aman from the guilt of rash words or promises. But 
J am to consider, that a citizen’s reputation is credit, not 

ame; and am to leave these lofty subjects for a matter 
of private concern in the next letter before me. 
‘ SIR, N 

I am just recovering out of a languishing sickness by 

®@ Richard Whittington lived in the end of the 14th, and the beginning 


of the 15th century. He wasa mercer ; four times lord mayor of London, 
and three times buried in &. Michael's church, Pater Noster, Vintry-werd. 
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the care of Hippocrates, who visited me throughout my 
whole illness, and was so far from taking any fee, that 
he enquired into my circumstances, and would have re- 
lieved me also that way, but I did not want it. I know 
no method of thanking him, but recommending it to you 
to celebrate so great humanity in the manner you think 
‘fit, and to do it with the spirit and sentiments of a man 
just relieved from grief, misery, and pain, to joy, satisfac- 
tion, and ease: in which you will represent the grateful 


sense of your obedient servant, TB? 


I think the writer of this letter has put the matter in 


as good a dress as I can for him; yet I cannot but add my 


applause to what this distressed man has said. There is 
not a more useful man in a commonwealth than a good 
physician: and by consequence no worthier a person than 
he that uses his skill with generosity even to persons of 
condition, and compassion to those who are in want: which 
is the behaviour of Hippocrates, who shows as mueh libe- 
rality in bis practice as he does wit in his conversation, 
and skill in his profession. A wealthy doctur, who can 
help a poor man, and will not without a fee, bas less 
sense of humanity than a poor ruffian, who kills a rich 
man to supply his necessities, It is something monstrous 
to consider a man of a liberal education tearing out the 
bowels of a poor family, by taking for a visit what would 
keep them a week. Hippocrates needs not the comparison 
of such extortion to set off his generosity; but I mention 
his generosity to add shame to such extortion. 


This is to give notice to all ingenious gentlemen in 
and about the cities of London and Westminster, who 
have a mind to be instructed in the noble sciences of music, 
poetry, and politics, that they repair to the Smyrna coffee- 
house in Pall-Mall, betwixt the hours of eight and ten at 
night, where they may be instructed gratis, with elaborate 
essays by word of mouth on all or any of the above-men- 
‘tioned arts. The disciples are to prepare their bodies with 
three dishes of bohea, and purge their brains with two 
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pinches of snuff. If any young student gives indication 
of parts, by listening attentively, or asking a pertinent 
question, one of the professors shall distinguish him, by 
taking snuff out of his box in the presence of the whole 
audience. 


N. B. The seat of learning is now removed from the 
corner of the chimney on the left-hand towards the win- 
dow, to the round table in the middle of the floor over 
against the fire; a revolution much lamented by the 
porters and chairmen, who were much edified through a 
pane of glass that remained broken all the last summer. 


I cannot forbear advertising my correspondents, that 
I think myself treated by some of them after too familiar 
a manner, and in phrases that neither become them to 
give, nor me to take. I shall, therefore, desire for. the 
future, that if any one returns me an answer to a letter, 
be will not tell me he has received the favour of my letter; 
but, if he does not think fit to say he has received the 
honour of it, that he tell me in plain English, he has re- 
ceived my letter of such a date. I must likewise’ insist, 
that he would conclude with, J am with great respect, or 
plainly, I am, without farther addition; and not insult 
me, by an assurance of his being with great truth and 
esteem my humble servant. There. is likewise another 
mark of superiority which I cannot bear; and therefore 
must inform my correspondents, that I discard all fatth- 
ful humble servants, and am resolved to read no letters 
that are not subscribed, your most obedient, or most humble 
servant, or both. These may appear niceties to vulgar 
minds, but they are such as men of honour and distinction 
must have regard to. And I very well remember a famous 
duel in France, where four were killed of one side, and 
three of the other, occasioned by a gentleman's subscribing 
himself a most affectionate friend.” 


* 


f 
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No 79.] Tuesday, October 11, 1709. 


Felices ter, et amplius, 
Qnos irrnpta tenet copula ; nec malis 
Divulsus querimoniia, 
Suprema citius sol vet amor die. 
Hor. i. Od. xifi. 17. 


Thrice happy they, in pure delights 

Whom love in mataal bonds unitea, 

Unbroken by complaints or strife 

Even to the latest hours of life. > Francis. 


From my own Apartment, October 10. 

My sister Jenny’s lover, the honest Tranquillus, for that 
shall be his name, has been impatient with me to despatch 
the necessary directions for bis marriage; that while ] am 
taken up. with imaginary schemes, as he calls them, he 
might not burn with real desire, and the torture of expec- 
tation. When I had reprimanded him for the ardour 
wherein he expressed himself, which I thought had not 
enough of that veneration with which the marriage-bed 
is to be ascended, I told him, ‘the day of his nuptials 
should be on the Saturday following, which was the eighth 
instant. On the seventh, in the evening, poor Jenny 
came into my chamber, and, having her heart full of the 
great change of life from a virgin condition to that of a 
wife, she long:sat silent. I saw she expected me to enter- 
tain her on this important subject, which was too delicate 
a circumstance for herself to tonch upon; whereupon 1 
relieved her modesty in the following manner: Sister, f 
said I, you are now going from me: and be contented, 
that you leave the company of a talkative old man, for 
that of a sober young one: but take this along with you, 
that there is no mean in the state you are entering into, 
,but you are to be exquisitely happy or miserable, and 
your fortune in this way of life will be wholly of your own 
making. In all the marriages I have ever seen, most of 
which have been unhappy ones, the great cause of evil has 
proceeded from slight occasions; and I take it to be the 
first maxim in a married condition, that you are to be 
above trifles. When two persons have so good an opinion 
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of each other as to come together for life, they will not 
differ in matters of importance, because they think of each 
other with respect ; 3 and in regard to all things of consi- 
deration that may affect them they are prepared for mutual 
assistance and relief in such occurrences. For less oc- 
casions, they form no resolutions, but leave their minds 
un 

„ Tbis, dear Jenny, is the reason that the quarrel be- 
tween sir Harry Willit and his lady, which began about 
her squirrel, is irreconcilable. Sir Harry was reading a 
grave author; she rurs into his study, and in a playing 
bumour, claps the squirrel upon the folio: he threw the 
animal in a rage on the floor; she snatches it up again, 
calls sir Harry a sour pedant, without good nature or good 
manners. This cast him into such a rage, that he threw 
down the table before him, kicked the book round the 
room; then recollected himself: Lord, madam,” said 
he, why did you run into such expressions? I was,“ 
said he, in the highest delight with that author, when 
you clapped your squirrel upon my book ;” and, smiling, 
added upon recollection, “I have a great respect for your 
favourite, and pray let us all be friends.” My lady was 
so far from accepting this apology, that she immediately 
eonceived a resolution to keep him under for ever; and 
with a serious air replied, “There is no regard to be had 
to what a man says, who can fall into 59 igdecent a rage, 
and such an abject submission, in the‘same moment, for 
which I absolutely despise you. Upon which she rushed 
out of the room. Sir Harry staid some minutes behind, 
to think and command himself ; after which he followed 
her into her bed-chamber, where she was prostrate upon 
the bed, tearing her hair, and naming twenty coxcombs 
who would have used her otherwise. This provoked him 
to so high a degree, that he forbore nothing but beating 
her; and all the servants in the family were at their several 
stations listening, whilst the best man and woman, the 
best. master and mistress, defamed each other in a way 
that is not to be repeated even at Billinsgate. You know 
this ended in an immediate separation: she longs to re- 
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turn home, but knows not how to do it: he invites her 
home every day, and lies with every woman he can get. 
Her husband requires no submission of her ; but she thinks 
ber very return will argue she is to blame, which she is 
tesolved to be for ever, rather than acknowledge it. Thus, 
dear Jenny, my great advice to you is, be guarded against 
giving or receiving little provocations. Great matters of 
‘offence I have no reason to fear either from you or your 
husband.’ . 

After this, we turned our discourse into a more gay 
style, and parted: but before we did so, I made her resign 
her snuff-box for ever, and half drown herself with washing 
away the stench of the musty. 

But the wedding morning arrived, and our family being 
very numerous, there was no avoiding the inconvenience 
of making the ceremony and festival more public than 
the modern way of celebrating them makes me approve 
of. The bride next morning came out of her chamber, 
dressed with all the art and care that Mrs. Toilet, the 
tire - woman, could bestow on her. She was on her wed- 
ding-day three-and-twenty ; her person is far from what 
we call a regular beauty; but a certain sweetness in her 
countenance, an ease in her shape and motion, with an 
unaffected modesty in her looks, had attractions beyond 
what symmetry and exactness can inspire, without the 
addition of these endowments. When her lover entered 
the room, her features flushed with shame and joy; and 
the ingenuous manner, so full of passion and of awe, with 
which Tranguillus approached to salute her, gave me 
good omens of his future behaviour towards her. The 
wedding was wholly under my care. After the ceremony 
at church, I was resolved to entertain the company with 
a dinner suitable to the occasion, and pitched upon the | 
Apollo,® at the Old-Devil at Temple-bar, as a place sacred 
to mirth tempered with diseretion, where Ben Jonson and 
his sons used to make their liberal meetings. Here the 
chief of the Staffian race appeared; and as soon as the 


A large room at the Devil Tavern still bears this name, and the rules 
ben elub are still in gold letters over the chimney, : a 
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company were come into that ample room, Lepidus Wag- 
staff began to make me compliments for choosing that 
place, and fell into a discourse upon the subject of pleasure 
and entertainment, drawn from the rules of Ben’s club, 
which are in gold letters over the chimney. Lepidus has 
a way very uncommon, and speaks on subjects in which 
any man else would certainly offend, with great dexterity. 
He gave us a large account of the public meetings of all 
the well turned minds who had passed through this life in 
ages past, and closed his pleasing narrative with a discourse 
on marriage, and a repetition of the following verses out 
of Milton.“ . ns 


Hail, wedded love! mysterious law ! true source 
Of human offspring, sole propriety . 5 -—: 
In paradise, of all things common else. 

By thee adulterous lust was driven from men 
Among the bestial herds to rauge ; by thee, 
Founded in reason, loyal, just, and pure, 
Relations dear, and all the charities 

Of father, son, and brother, first were known. 
Perpetual fountain of domestic sweets, 
Whose bed is undefiled and chaste pronounced, 
Present or past, as saints or patriarchs used. 
Here Love his golden shafts employs; here lights 
His constant lamp, and waves his parple wings : 
Reigns here, and revels nut in the bought smile 
Of harlots, loveless, joyless, unendeared, 

Casual fruition ; nor in eourt amours, 

Mixed dance, or wanton mask, or midnight ball, 
Or serenade, which the starved lover sings 

To his proud fair, best quitted with disdain.’ 


In these verses, allthe images that can come into a 
young woman's head on such an occasion are raised; but 
that.in so chaste and elegant a manner, that the bride 
thanked him for his agreeable talk, and we sat down to 
dinner. 

Among the rest of the company, there was got in a 
fellow you call a Wag. This ingenious person is the usual 
life of all feasts and merriments, by speaking absurdities, 
and putting every body of breeding and modesty out of 
countenatice. As soon as we sat down, he drank to the 


Paradise Lost, iv. 750. 
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bride’s diversion that night; and then made twenty double 
meanings on the word thing. We are the best bred 
family, for one so numerous, in this kingdom; and in- 
deed we should all of us have been as much out of coun- 
tenance as the bride, but that we were relieved by an 
honest rough relation of ours at the lower end of the 
table, who is a lieutenant of marines. The soldier and 
sailor had good plain sense, and saw what was wrong as 
well as another; he had a way of looking at his plate, 
and speaking aloud in an inward manner; and whenever 
the Wag mentioned the word thing or the words, that 
same, the lieutenant in that voice cried,‘ Knock him 
down.’ The merry man, wondering, angry, and looking 
reund, was the diversion of the table. When he offered 
to recover, and say, To the bride’s best thoughts, Knock 
him down, says the lieutenant, and soon. This silly hu- 
mour diverted, and saved us from the fulsome entertain- 
ment of an ill-bred coxcomb; and the bride drank the 
lieutenant’s health. We returned to my lodging, and 
Tranquillus led his wife to her apartment, without the ce- 
remony of throwing the stocking. 


One in the morning of the 6th of October, 1709. 

I was this night looking on the moon, and find by certain 
signs in that luminary, that a certain person under her 
dominion, who has been for many years distempered, will, 
within a few hours, publish a pamphlet, wherein he will 
pretend to give my lucubrations to a wrong person; and 
I require all sober disposed persons to avoid meeting the 
said lunatic, or giving him any credence any farther than 
pity demands; and to lock up the said person wherever 
they find him, keeping him from pen, ink, and paper. And 
I hereby prohibit any person to take upon him my writings, 
on pain of being sent by me into Lethe with the said lunatic 
and all his works. | | 
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No. 80.] Thursday, October 13, 1709. 
Quicquid agunt homines———— : 
—— nostri est farrago libelli. Jue. Sat. i, 85, 96. 


Whatever good is done, whatever ili 
By haman kind, shall this collection fill. 


Grecian Coffee-house, October 12. 

Tuts learned board has complained to me of the exor- 
bitant price of late years put upon books, and consequently 
on learning, which has raised the reward demanded by 
learned men for their advice and labour. In order to re- 
gulate and fix a standard in these matters; divines, phy- 
sicians, and lawyers, have sent ia large proposals, which 
are of great light and instruction. From the perusal of 
these memorials, I am come to this immediate resolution, 
until I have leisure to treat the matter at large, viz. In di- 
vinity, fathers shall be valued according to their antiquity ; 
schoolmen by the pound weight ; and sermons by their good- 
ness.- In my own profession, which is mostly physic, au- 
thors shall be rated according to their language. The 
Greek is so rarely understood, and the English so well, 
I judge them of no value; so that only Latin shall bear a 
price, and that too according to its purity, and as it serves 
best for prescription. In law, the value must be set ac- 
cording to the intricacy and obscurity of the author, and 
blackness of the letter; provided always, that the binding. 
be of calfs-skin. This method I shall settle also with re- 
lation to all other writings ; insomuch that even these our 
lucubrations, though hereafter printed by Aldus, Elzevir 
or Stephens, shall not advance above one single penny.® 


White's Chocolate-house, October 12. 


It will be allowed me, that I have all along showed 
great respect in matters which concern the fair sex; but 
the inhumanity with which the author of the following 
letter has been used is not to be suffered. 


The advance of ove penny on each number of the lueubrations. which 
seems to be meant here, just doubled the original price of the paper. 
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* SIR, October 9. 

Yesterday, 1 had the misfortune to drop in at my lady 
Haughty’s upon her visiting-day. When I entered the 
room where she receives company, they all stood up in- 
deed; but they stood as if they were to stare at, rather 
than to receive me. After a long pause, a servant brought 
a around stool, on which I sat down at the lower end of the 
room, iu the presence of no less than twelve persons, gen- 
tlemen and ladies, lolling in elbow-chairs. And, to com- 
plete my disgrace, my mistress was of the society. I tried 
to compose myself in vain, not knowing how to dispose of 
either my legs or arms, nor how to shape my countenance ; 
the eyes of the whole room being still upon me in a pro- 
found silence. My confusion at last was so great, that, 
without speaking, or being spoken to, I fied for it, and 
left the assembly to treat me at their discretion. A lecture 
from you upon these inhuman distinctions in a free nation, 
will, I doubt not, prevent the like evils for the future, and 
make it, as we say, as cheap sitting as standing. I am, 
with the greatest respect, Sir, your most humble, a 

and most obedient . 


P. S. I bad almost forgot to inform you, that a fair 
young lady sat in an armless chair upon my right hand, 
with manifest discontent in her looks.’ 


Soon after the receipt of this epistle, I heard a very 
gentle knock at my door: my maid went down, and 
brought up word, that a tall, lean, black man, well 
dressed, who said he had not the honour to be aequainted 
with me, desired to be admitted.’ I bid her show him 
up, met him at my chamber-door, and then fell back a 
few paces. He approached me with great respect, and told 
me, with a low voice, he was the gentleman that had 
been seatec upon the round stool.’ I immediately recol- 
lected that there was a joint-stool in my chamber, which 
I was afraid he might take for an instrument of distine- 
tion, and therefore winked at my boy to carry it into my’ 
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closet. I then took bim by the hand, and led bim to the 
upper end of my room, where I placed him in my great 
elbow-chair; at the same time drawing another . 
arms to it, for myself to sit by bim. I then asked him, a 
what time this misfortune befell him?“ He answered, = 
tween the hours of seven and eight in the evening.’ I fur- 
ther demanded of him, what he had ate or drunk that day? 
he replied, ° nothing but a dish of water-gruel with a few 
plums in it.’ In the next place, I felt his pulse, which 
was very low and languishing. These circumstances con- 
firmed me in an opinion, which I had entertained upon 
the first reading of his letter, that the gentleman was far 
gone in the spleen. I therefore advised him to rise the 
next morning, and plunge into the cold-bath, there to re- 
main under water until he was.almost drowned. This I 
ordered him to repeat six days successively ; and on the 
seventh, to repair at the wonted hour to my lady Haughty's, 
and to acquaint me afterwards with what he shall meet 
with there; and particularly to tell me, whether he shall 
think they stared upon him so much as the time before. 
The gentleman smiled; and by his way of talking to me, 
showed himself a man of excellent sense in all particulars, 
unless when a cane-chair, a round or a joint-stool, were 
spoken of. He opened his heart to me at the same time 
concerning several other grievances ; such as, being over- 
looked in public assemblies, having his bows unanswered, 
being helped last at table, and placed at the back part of 
a coach; with many other distresses, which have withered 
his countenance, and worn bim to a skeleton. Finding 
him a man of reason, I entered into the bottom of his dis- 
temper. Sir,’ said I, there are more of your constitution 
in this island of Great Britain than in any other part of 
the world; and I beg the favour of you to tell me, whether 
you do not observe, that you meet with most affronts in 
rainy days? He answered candidly, ‘ that he had long 
observed, that people were less saucy in sunshine than in 
cloudy weather.’ Upon which I told him plainly, his dis- 
temper was the spleen; and that though the world was 
very ill-natured, it was not so bad as he believed it.“ I 
Vol. II. P 


further assured him, that his use of the cold-bath, with a 
course of Steel which I should prescribe him would cer- 
tainly cure most of his acquaintance of their rudeness, 
ill-behaviour, and impertinence, My patient smiled, and 
promised to observe my prescriptions, not forgetting to 
give me an account of their operation. This distemper 
being pretty epidemical, I shall, for the benefit of mankind, 
give the public an account of the progress I make ia the 
cure of it. 


From my own Apartment, October 12, 


The author ef the following letter behaves. himself eo 
ingenuously, that I cannet defer answering him any longer. 


_ © HONOURED BIR, October 6. 

I have lately contracted a very honest and undissembled 
elaudication in my left foot, which will be a double afflic- 
tion to me, if, according to your Tatler of this day, it must 
pass upon the world for a piece of singularity and affec- 
tation. I must, therefore, humbly beg leave to limp along 
the streets after my own way, or I shall be inevitably ruined 
in coach-hire. As soon as I am tolerably recovered, I pro- 
mise to walk as upright as a ghost in a tragedy, being not 
of a stature to spare an inch of height that I can any way 
pretend to. I honour your lucubrations, and am, with 
the most profound submission, Honoured Sir, 

‘ Your most dutiful and 
most obedient servant, xc. 


Not doubting but the case is as the gentleman represents, 
I do hereby order Mr. Morphew to deliver him out a li- 
cence, upon paying his fees, which shall empower him to 
wear a cane until the thirteenth of March next; five months 
being the most I can allow for a sprain. 


St. James's Coffee-house, October 12. 


We received this morning a mail from Holland, which 
brings adviee that the siege of Mons is carried on with so 
great vigour and bravery, that we hope very suddenly to 
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be masters of the place; all things necessary being prepared 
for making thé assault on the ‘horn-work and ravelin of 
the attack of Bertamont, the charge began with the fire 
of bombs and grenadoes, which was so hot, that the enemy 
quitted their post, and we lodged ourselves on those works 
without opposition. During this storm, one of our bombs 
fell into a magazine of the enemy, and blew it up. There 
are advices, which say the oourt of France had made new 
offers of peace to the confederates 5 but this intelligence 
wants confirmation. 


C peg ete Santen te 
No. 914 Saturday, October 13, 1709. 


Hie manus ob patriam pugnando vulnera pasai,——- 
Quiqae pii vates, et Phœbo digna locuti; 
Inventat ant qui vitam encoluere per artes, 
Quiqne. ai memores Aloe fene meyendo, - 
Virg. Tn. vi. 660 


Here patriots live, who, for their country’s good, 
In fighting fields were prodigal of blood; 

Here poets worthy their inspiring god, 

And of enblemish’d life, make their abode ; 

And searching wits, of more mechanic parts, 
Who grac’d their age with new-invented arts: 
Those who to worth their bounty did extend > 
saan who krew that bounty err cee, 


Rom my own Apartment, October 14, 

THERE Are two kinds of immertality; that which the 
soul really enjoys after this life, and that imaginary éxis- 
tence by which men live in their fame and reputation. 
The best and greatest actions have proceeded from the 
prospect of the one or the other of these; ‘but my design 
is to treat only of those who have chiefly proposed to 
themselves the latter, as the principal reward of their 
labours. It was for this reason that J éxcluded from my 
Fables of Fame all the great founders and votaries of re- 
ligion ; and it is for this reason also, that I am more than 
ordinary anxious to do justice to the perséns of whom 
I am now going to speak; for, since fame was the only 
end of all their enterprises and studies, a man cannot be 


Dryden. 
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too scrupulous. in allotting them their due proportion of 
it. It was this consideration which made me call the whole 
body of the learned to my assistance ; to many of whom 
I must own my obligations for the, catalogues of illustrious 
persons, which they have sent me in upon this oocasion. 
I yesterday employed the whole afternoon in comparing 
them with. each other; which made so strong an impres- 
sion upon my imagination, that they broke my sleep for 
the first part of the following night, and at length threw 
me into a very agreeable vision, which I shall beg leave 
to describe in all its particulars. 

I dreamed that I was conveyed into a wide and bound- 
less plain, that was covered with prodigious multitudes of 
people, which no man could number. In the midst of it 
there stood a mountain, with its head above the clouds. 
The sides were extremely steep, and of such a particular 
structure, that no creature which was not made in a 
human figure could possibly ascend it. On a sudden there 
was heard from the top of it a sound like that of a trum- 
pet; but so exceeding sweet and harmonious, that it filled 

the hearts of those who heard it with raptures, and gave 
such high and delightful sensations, as seemed to animate 
and raise human nature above itself. This made me very 
much amazed to find so very few in that innumerable 
multitude, who had ears fine enough to hear, or relish 
this music with pleasure: but my wonder abated, when, 
upon looking round me, I saw most of them attentive to 
three syrens, cloathed like goddesses, and distinguished 
by the names of Sloth, Ignorance, and Pleasure. They 
were seated on three rocks, amidst a beautiful variety of 
groves, meadows, and rivulets, that lay on the borders of 
the mountain. While the base and grovelling multitude 
of different nations, ranks, and ages were listening to these 
-delusive deities, those of a more erect aspect, and exalted 
spirit, separated themselves from the rest, and marched 
in great bodies towards the mountain from whence they 
heard the sound, which still grew sweeter, the more ey 
Jistened to it. 


Ona sudden, methought this select bapd sprang for- 
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ward, with a resolution to climb the ascent, and follow 
the call of that heavenly music. Every one took some- 
thing with him that he thought might be of assistance to 
him in his march. Several had their swords drawn, some 
carried rolls of paper in their hands, some had compasses, 
others quadrants, others. telescopes, and others pencils. 
Some had laurels on their heads, and others buskins on 
their legs; in short, there was scarce any instrument of a 
mechanic art,. or liberal science, which was not made 
use of on this oceasion. My good demon, who stood at 
my right hand during the course of this whole vision, ob- 
serving in me a burning desire to join that glorious com- 
pany, told me, he highly approved, that generous ardour 
with which J seemed transported; but, at the same time, 
advised me to cover my face with a mask all the while I 
was to labour on the ascent.’ I took his council, with- 
out enquiring into his reasons. The whole body now 
broke into different parties, and began to climb the preci- 
pice by ten thousand different paths. Several got into 
little alleys, which did not reach far up the hill, before 
they. ended, and led no farther; and I observed, that 
most of the artizans, which considerably diminished our 
umber, fell into these paths. 

We left another considerable body of adventurers behind 
us, who thought they had discovered by-ways up the bill, 
which proved so very intricate and perplexed, that, after 
having advanced in them a little, they were quite lost 
among the several turns and windings; and though they 
were as active as any in their motions, they made but 
little progress inthe ascent. These, as my guide informed 
me, were men of subtle tempers, and puzzled politics, 
who would supply the place of real wisdom with cun- 
ning and artifice. Among those who were far advanced 
in their way, there were some, that by one false step, 
fell backward, and lost more ground in a moment than 
they had ‘gained for many hours, or could be ever able 
to recover. We were now advanced very high, and ob- 
served that all the different paths which ran about the 
sides of the mountain began to meet in two great roads ; 

F2 
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which insensibly gathered the whole multitude of travellers 
into two great bodies. At a little distance from the en- 
trance of each road there stood a hideous phantom that 
Opposed our further passage. One of these apparitions 
had his right band filled with darts, which he brandished 
in the face of all who came up that way. Crowds ran 
back at the appearance of it, and cried out, Death. The 
spectre that guarded the other road was Envy. She was 
hot armed with weapons of destruction, like the former 
out by dreadful hissings, noises of reproach, and a horréd 
distracted laughter, she appeared more frightful ‘ than 
Death itself, insomuch, that abundance of our eompany 
were discouraged from passing any farther, aud some up- 

red ashamed of having come'so far. As for myself, 1 
must confess, my heart shrunk within me at the sight of 
these ghastly appearances ; but, on a sudden, the voice of 
the trumpet came more full upon us, so that we felt a 
hew resolution reviving in us; and in proportion as this 
resolution grew, the terrors before us seemed to vanish, 
Most of the company, who had swords in their hands, 
marched on with great spirit, and an air of defiance, up 
the road that was commanded by Death ; while others, who 
had thought and contemplation in their looks, went for 
ward in a more composed manner up the road! possessed 
by Envy. The way above these apparitions grew smooth 
and uniform, and was so delightful, that the travellers 
went on with pleasure, and in a little time arrived at the 
top of the mountain. They here began to breathe 4 de- 
liclous kind of ether, and saw all the fields about them 
covered with a kind of purple light, that made them re- 
flect with satisfaction on their past toils; and diffused a 
secret joy through the whole assembly, which showed itself 
in every look and feature, In the midst of these happy 
fields, there stood a palace of a very glorious structure. 
It had four great folding-doors, that faced the four several 
quarters of the world. On the top of it was enthroned 
the goddess of the mountain, who smiled upon her votaries, 
and sounded the silver trumpet which had called them up, 
and cheered them in their passage to her palace. They 
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had how formed themselves into several divisions; a band 
of historians taking their stations at each door, according 
to the persons whom they were to introduce. 

On a sudden, the trumpet, which had hitherto sounded 
only a march, or a point of war, now swelled all its notes 
into triumph and exultation. The whole fabric shook, 
and the doors flew open. The first who stepped forward 
was a beautiful and blooming hero, and, as I heard by the 
murmurs round me, Alexander the Great. He was con- 
ducted by a crowd of historians. The person who imme- 
diately walked before him, was remarkable for an em- 
broidered garment, who, not being well acquainted with 
the place, was condueting him to an apartment appointed 
for the reception of fabulous herces. The name of this 
false guide was Quintus Curtius. But Arrian and Plu- 
tarch, who knew better the avenues of this palace, con- 
ducted him into the great hall, and placed him at the 
upper end of the first table. My good demon, that I might 
eee the whole ceremony, conveyed me to a corner of this 
room, where I might perceive all that passed, without being 
seen myself. The next who entered was a charming virgin, 
leading in a venerable old man that was blind. Under her 
left arm she bore a harp, and on her head a garland. Alex- 
ander, who was very well acquainted with Homer, stood 
up at his entrance, and placed him on his right hand. The 
virgin, who it seems was one of the nine sisters that at- 
tended on the goddess of fame, smiled with an ineffable 
grace at their meeting, and retired. 

Julius Ceesar was now coming forward; and, though most 
of the historians offered their service to introduce him, he 
left them at the door, and would have no conductor but 
himself. 

The next who advanced, was a man of a homely but 
cheerful aspect, and attended by persons of greater figure 
than any that appeared on this oecasion. Plato was on his 
right hand, and Xenophon on his left. He bowed to Homer, 
and sat down by him. It was expected that Plato would 
himself have taken a place next to his master, Socrates; 
but on a sudden there was heard a great clamour of dia- 
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putants at the door, who appeared with Aristotle at the 
bead of them. That philosopher, with some rudeness, but 
great strength of reason, convinced the whole table, that 
a title to the fifth place was his due, and took it aceord- 
ngly. 

He had scarce sat down, when the same beautiful virgin 
that had introduced Homer, brought in another, who hung 
back at the entrance, and would have excused himself, 
had not his modesty been overcome by the invitation of 
-all who sat at the table. His guide and behaviour made 
me easily conclude it was Virgil. Cicero next appeared 
and took his place. He had enquired at the door for one 
Lucceius to introduce him; but, not finding him there, 
he contented himself with the attendance of many other 
writers, who all, except Sallust, appeared highly pleased 
with the office. 

We waited some time in expectation of the next worthy, 
who came in with a great retinue of historians whose names 
I could not learn, most of them being natives of Carthage. 
The person thus conducted, who was Hannibal, seemed 
much disturbed, and could not forbear complaining to the 
beard, of the affronts he had met with among the Roman 
historians, ‘ who attempted,’ says he, to carry me into the 
subterraneous apartment; and, perhaps, would have done 
it, had it not been for the impartiality of 5 
pointing to Polybius, who was the only person, except my 
own countrymen, that was willing. to conduct me hither.’ 

The Carthaginian took his seat, and Pompey entered 
with great dignity in his own person, and preceded by 
several historians. Lucan the poet was at the head of 
them, who, observing Homer and Virgil at the table, was 
going to sit down himself, had not the latter whispered 
him, that whatever pretence he might otherwise have had, 
he forfeited his claim to it, by coming in as one of the 
‘historians. Lucan was so exasperated with the repulse, 
-that he muttered something to himself; and was heard 
to say, that since he could not have a seat among them 

himself, he would bring in one who alone had more merit 
than their whole assembly :’ upon which he went to the 


. 
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door, and brought in Cato of Utica. That great man ap- 
proached the company with such an air, that showed he 
contemned the honour which he laid a claim to. Observ- 
ing the seat opposite to Cesar was vacant, he took pos- 
session of it, and spoke two or three smart sentences upon 
the nature of precedency, which, according to him, con- 
sisted not in place, but in intrinsic merit: to which he 
added, ‘that the most virtuous man, wherever he was 
seated, was always at the upper end of the table.’ Socrates, 
who had a great spirit of raillery with his wisdom, could 
not forbear smiling at a virtue which took so little pains 
to make itself agreeable. Cicero took the occasion to 
make a long discourse in praise of Cato, which he uttered 
with much vehemence. Cesar answered him with a great 
deal of seeming temper ; but, as I stood at a great distance 
| from them, I was not able to hear one word of what they 
said. But I could not forbear taking. notice, that, in all 
the discourse which passed at the table, a word or nod from 
Homer decided the controversy. 

After a short pause, Augustus appeared, looking round 
him with a serene and affable countenance upon all the 
' writers of bis age, who strove among themselves which of 
them should show him the greatest marks of gratitude 
and respect. Virgil rose from the table to meet him, and 
though he was an acceptable guest toall, he appeared more 
such to the learned than the military worthies. 

The next man astonished the whole table with his ap- 
pearance. He was slow, solemn, and silent in his behaviour, 
and wore a raiment curiously wrought with hieroglyphics. 
As he came into the middle of the room, he threw back 
the skirt of it, and discovered a golden thigh. Socrates, 
at the sight of it, declared against keeping company with 
any who were not made of flesh and blood ; and, there- 
fore, desired Diogenes the Laertian to lead him to the. 
apartment allotted for fabulous heroes, and worthies of 
dubious existence. At his going out, he told them, that 
they did not know whom they dismissed ; that he was now 
Pythagoras, the first of philosophers, and that formerly 
he. had been avery brave man at the siege of Troy.’— 
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hat may be very true, said Socrates ; but you forget 
that you have likewise been a very great harlot in your 
time.’ This exclusion made way for Archimedes, who came 
forward with a scheme of mathematical figures in his 
hand; among which I observed a cone and a cylinder. 
- Seeing this table full, I desired my guide, for variety, 
to lead me to the fabulous apartment, the roof of which 
was painted with Gorgons, Chimeras, and Centaurs, with 
many other emblematical figures, which I wanted both 
time and skill to unriddle. The first table was almost full: 
at the upper end sat Hercules, leaning an arm upon his 
club; on his right hand were Achilles and Ulysses, and 
between them AEneas; on his left were Hector Theseus, 
and Jason: the lower end had Orpheus, sop, Phalaris, 
nnd Musesus. The ushers seemed at a loss for a twelfth 
man, when, methought, to my great joy and surprise, I 
heard some at the lower end of the table mention Isaac 
Bickerstaff; but those of the upper end received it with 
disdain; and said, if they must have a British worthy, 
they would have Robin Hood.’ While I was transported 
with the honour that was done me, and burning with envy 
against my competitor, I was awakened by the noise of 
the cannon which were then fired for the taking of Mons. 
I should have been very much troubled at being thrown 
out of so pleasing a vision on any other occasion; but 
thought it an agreeable change, to have my thoughts 
diverted from the greatest among the dead and fabulous 
heroes, to the most famous amung the real and the living. 
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Ubi idem et maximus et honestissimus amor est, aliquando præstat 
morte jungi, quam vith distrahi. Val. Max. 


Were there is the greatest and most hononrable love, it is sometimes 
better to be joined in death, than separated in life. 
From my own Apartment, October 17. 


Arras the mind has been employed on centemplations 
suitable to its greatness, it is unnatural to run into sudden 
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mirth or levity; but we must let the soul subside, as it 
tose, by proper degrees. My late considerations of the 
ancient heroes impressed a certain gravity upon my mind, 
which is much above the little gratification received from 
‘starts of humour and fancy, and threw me into a pleasing 
sadness. In this state of thought I have been looking at 
the fire, and in a pensive manner reflecting upon the 
great misfortunes and calamities incident to human life; 
among which there are none that touch so sensibly as 
those which befall persons who eminently Jove, and meet 
with fatal interruptions of their happiness when they least 
expect it. The piety of children to parents, and the affection 
of parents to their children, Are the effects of instinct ; 
but the affection between lovers and friends is founded on 
reason and choice, which has always made me think the 
dorrows of the latter much more to be pitied than those 
of the former. The contemplation of distresses of this sort 
softens the mind of man, and makes the heart better. It 
extinguishes the seeds of envy and ill-will towards mankind, 

corrects the pride of prosperity, and beats down all that 
fierceness and insolence which are apt to get into the 
minds of the daring and fortunate. 

For this reason the wise Athenians, in their celle 
performances, laid before the eyes of the people the great - 
est afflictions which could befall human life, and insensibly 
polished their tempers by such representations. Among 
the moderns, indeed, there has arisen a chimerical method 
of disposing the fortune of the persons represented, accurd- 
ing to what they call poetical justice ; and letting none be 
unhappy but those who deserve it. In such cases, an in- 
telligent spectator, if he is concerned, knows he ought 
net to be so; and can learn nothing from such a ten- 
derness, but that he is a weak creature, whose passions 
cannot follow the dictates of his understanding. It is very 
natural, when one is got into such a way of thinking, to 
recollect. those examples of sorrow which have made the 
strongest impression upon our imaginations. An instance 
or two of such you will give me leave to communicate. 

A young gentleman and lady of ancient and honourable 
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houses in Cornwall had, from their childhood, entertained 
for each other a generous and noble passion, whith had 
been long opposed by their friends, by reason of the inequa- 
lity of their fortunes ; but their constancy to each other, 
and obedience to those on whom they depended, wrought | 
so much upon their relations, that these celebrated lovers 
were at length joined in marriage. .Soon after their 
nuptials, the bridegroom was obliged to go into a foreign 
country, to take care of a considerable fortune, which 
was left him by a relation, and came very opportunely 
to improve their moderate circumstances. They received 
the congratulations of all the cuuntry on this occasion; 
and I remember it was a agmmon sentence in every ones 
mouth, You see how faithful love is rewarded.’* 

He took this agreeable voyage, and sent home every. 
post fresh accounts of his success in his affairs abroad ; 
but at last, though he designed to return with the next 
ship, he lamented, in his letters, that * business would 
detain him some time longer from home, because he. 
would give himself the pleasure of an unexpected arrival. 

The young lady, after the heat of the day walked every 
evening on the sea-shore, near which she lived, with a 
familiar friend, her husband's kinswoman ; and diverted 
herself with what objects they met there, or upon discourses 
of the future methods of life, in the happy change of their, 
circumstances. They stood one evening on the shore 
together in a perfect tranquillity, observing the setting of 
the sun, the calm face of the deep, and the silent heaving. 
of the waves, which gently rolled towards them, and broke 
at their feet; when at a distance her kinswoman saw. 
something float on the waters, which she fancied was a 
chest; and with a smile told her, she saw it first, and if 
it came ashore full of jewels, she had aright to it» They 


* This melancholy relation concerning these Cornish lovers seems to 
have been founded on a real story, not very remote from the original 
date of the paper. The writer, whoever he was, affirms that he remem- 
bered a common sentence in every one’s month’ on the oceasion of the 
gentloman’s succession to an unexpected fortune. The reader may com- 
pare this with Gay’s mnch admired relation of John Hewit and Sarah 
Drew; ‘ Pope’s Works,’ vol. iv. p. 9. Lond. Ed. 1770. 
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both fixed their eyes upon it, and entertained themselves 
with the subject of the wreck, the cousin still asserting 
her right; but promising, ‘ if it was a prize, to give her 
a very rich coral for the child of which she was then big, 
provided she might be god-mother.’ Their mirth soon 
abated, when they observed, upon the nearer approach, 
that it was a human body. The young lady, who had a 
heart naturally filled with pity and compassion, made 
many melancholy reflections on the occasion. ‘Who 
knows,’ said she, ‘ but this man may be the only hope 
and heir of a wealthy house; the darling of indulgent 
parents, who are now in impertinent mirth, and pleasing 
themselves with the thoughts of offering him a bride they . 
have got ready for him ? or, may he not be the master of 
a family that wholly depended upon his life? There may, 
for aught we know, be half a dozen fatherless children, and 
a tender wife, now exposed to poverty by his death. What 
pleasure might he have promised himself in the different 
welcome he was te have from her and them! But let us. 
go away; it is a dreadful sight! The best office we can 
do, is to take care that the poor man, whoever he is, may 
be decently buried.’ She turned away, when a wave threw 
the carcass on the shore. The kinswoman immediately, 
shrieked out, ‘Oh my cousin!’ and fell upon the ground. 
The unhappy wife went to help her friend, when she saw 
her own husband at her feet, and dropped in a swoon upon 
the body.; An old woman, who had been the gentleman 
nurse, came out about this time to call the ladies in te 
supper, and found her child, as she always called him, dean 
on the shore, her mistress and kinswoman both lying dead 
by him. Her loud lamentations, and calling her yotng 
master to life, soon awaked the friend from her trance ; 
but the. wife was gone for ever. | 

When the family and neighbourhood got together round 
the bodies, no one asked any question, but the objects 
before them told the story. 

Incidents of this nature are the more moving when they 
are drawn by persons concerned in the catastrophe, not- 
withstanding they are often oppressed beyond the power 
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of giving them in a distinct light, except we gather their 
sorrow from their inability to speak it. 

I have two original letters, written both on the same 
day, which are to me exquisite in their different kinds. 
The occasion was this: -A gentlemdn who had courted @ 
most agreeable young woman, and won her heart, ob- 
tained also the consent of her father, to whom she was 
an only child. The old man had a fancy that they should 
be married in the same church where he himself was, in 
a village in Westmoreland, and madd them set out while 
he was laid up with the gout at London. The bridegroom 
took only his mun, the bride her maid: they had the most 
agreeable journey imaginable tb the place of marriage; 
from whence the bridegroom writ the following letter to 
his wife's father. 


* SIR, 1 Mareh 18, 1672. 

* After a very pleasant journey hither, we are preparing 
for the happy hour in which I am to be your son. I assure. 
you the bride carries it, in the eye of the vicar who married 
you, much beyond ber mother; though he says, you). 
open sleeves, pantaloons, and shoulder-knot, made a much 
better show than the finical dress 1 am in. However, 
I am contented to be the second fine man this villagy. 
ever saw, and shall make it very merry before night, be. 
cause I shall write myself from thence, 


* Your most dutiful son, 
6 T. D. U 


‘The bride gives her duty, and is as handsome as a) 
angel. am the happiest man breathing.” 


The villagers were assembling about the church, am 
the happy couple took a walk in a private garden. Th 
bridegroom’s man. knew his master would leave the plac 
on a sudden after the wedding, and, seeing him draw hi 
pistols the night before, took this opportunity to go int: 
his chamber aid charge them. Upon their return fron 
the garden, they went into that room; and, after a litth | 
fond raillery on the subject of their courtship, the love: 
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took up a pistol, which he knew he had unloaded the 
night before, and, presenting it to her, said, with tbe most 
graceful air, whilst she looked pleased at his agreeable 
flattery ; Now, madam, repent of all those cruelties you 
have been guilty of to me; consider, before you die, how 
often you have made a poor wretch freeze under your case- 
ment; you shall die, you tyrant, you shall die, with all 
those instruments of death and destruction about you, 
with that enchanting smile, those killing ringlets of your 
hair Give fire!’ said she, laughing. He did so; and 
shot her dead. Who can speak his condition? but he 
bore it so patiently as to call up his man. The poor 
wretch entered, and his master locked the doer upon bim. 
Will, said he, “did you charge these pistols?’ He an- 
swered, ‘Yes.’ Upon which he shot him dead with that 
5 After this, amidst a thousand broken sobs, 

piercing groans, and distracted motions, he writ the follow. 
ing letter to the father of his dead mistress. 


‘SIR, 

1, who two hours ago told you truly J was the happiest 
man alive, am now the most miserable. Your daughter 
lies dead at my feet, killed by my hand, through a mistake 
of my man’s charging my pistols unknown to me. Him 
have I murdered for it. Such is my wedding day.——I 
will immediately follow my wife to her grave ; but, before 
J throw myself upon my sword, I command my distraet ion 
so far as to explain my story to you. I fear my beart will 
not keep together until I have gtabbed it. Poor, good 
old man !———Remember, he that killed yaur daughter 
died for it. In the article of death, I give you my thanks, 
and pray far you, though | dare nat for myself, If it be 
aaa do not curse me. : 
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No. 83.] Thursday, October 20, 1709. 
Senilis stultitia, que deliratio appellari solet, sennin levinm est, non 
omnium. M. J. Cic. 


That which is usually called dotage is not the foible of all old men 
but only of such as are remarkable for their levity and inconstancy. 


From my own Apartment, October 19. 


Ir is my frequent practice to visit places of resort in 
this town where I am least known, to observe what re- 
ception my works meet with in the world, and what good 
effects I may promise myself from my labours: and it 
being a privilege asserted by monsieur Montaigne, and 
others of vain-glurious memory, that we writers of essays 
may talk of ourselves; I take the liberty to give an ac- 
count of the remarks which I find are made by some of 
my gentle readers upon tbese my dissertations. 

I bappened this evening to fall juto a coffee-house near 
the Exchange, where two persons were reading my account 
of the Table of Fame.’ 

The one of these was commenting as he read, and ex- 
plaining who was meant by this and the other worthy as 
he passed on. I observed the person over-against him 
wonderfully intent and satisfied with his explanation. 
When he came to Julius Cesar, who is said to have refused 
any conductor to the table; No, no,’ said he, ‘he ig in 
the right of it, he has money enough to be welcome where- 
ever he comes; and then whispered, be means a certain 
colonel of the train-bands.’ Upon reading that Aristotle 
made his claim with some rudeness, but great strength of 
reason; ‘ Who can tbat be, so rough and so reasonable ? 
It must be some whig, I warrant you. There is nothing 
but party in these public papers.’ Where. Pythagoras is 
said to have a golden thigh, Ay, ay, said he, he bas 
money enough in his breeches; that is the alderman of 
our ward,’ you must know. Whatever he read, I found 
he interpreted from bis own way of life and acquaintance. 
I am glad my readers can construe for themselves these 
difficult points; but, for the benefit of posterity, I design, 
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when I come to write my last paper of this kind, to make 
it an explanation of all my former. In that piece, you 
shall have all I have commended, with their proper names. 
The faulty characters must be left as they are, because we 
live in an age wherein vice is very general, and virtue 
very particular; for which reason the latter only wants 
explanation. 

But I must turn my present discourse to what is of yet 
greater regard to me than the care of my writings ; that 
is to say, the preservation of a lady’s heart. Little did I 
think I should ever have business of this kind on my 
hands more; but, as little as any one who knows me would 
believe it, there is a lady at this time who professes love 
to me. Her passion and good humour you shall have in 
her own words, 


MR. BICKERSTAFF, 


I had formerly a very good opinion of myself; but it 
is now withdrawa, and I have placed it upon you, Mr. 
Bickerstaff, for whom I am not ashamed to declare I have 
a very great passion and tenderness. It is not for your 
face, for that I never saw: your shape and height I am 
equally a stranger to; but your understanding charms me, 
and I am lost if you do not dissemble a little love for me. 
I am not without hopes ; because I am not like the tawdry 
gay things that are fit only to make bone-lace. I am 
neither childish-young, nor beldam-old, but, the world 
says, a good agreeable woman. 

Speak peace to a troubled heart, troubled only for 
you; and in your next paper let me find your thoughts 
of me. 

Do not think of finding, out who I am, for, notwith- 
standing your interest in dæmons, they cannot help you 
either to my name, or a sight of my face; therefore, do not 
let them deceive you. 

Jean bear no discourse, if you are not the subject ; 
and, believe me, I know more of love than you do of as- 
tronomy. 

Pray, say sume civil things in return to my generosity, 

G 2 
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and you shall haye my very best pen employed to thank 
you, and I will confirm it. I | am your admirer, 
: MARIA. 


There is something wonderfully pleasing in the favour 
of women; and this letter has put me in so. good a hu- 
mour, that nothing could displease me since I received it. 
My boy breaks glasses and pipes; and instead of. giving 
him a knock on the pate, as my way is, for I hate scold- 
ing at servants, I only say, Ab, Jack! thou hast a head, 
and so hasja pin, or some such merry expression. But, 
alas! how am I mortified when he is putting on my fourth 
pair of stockings on these poor spingles of mine? ‘ The 
fair one understands love better than I astronomy?” I 
‘am sure, without the help of that art, this poor meagre 
trunk of mine is a very ill habitation for love. She is 
pleased to speak civilly of my sense, but Ingenium male 
habitat is an invincible difficulty in cases of this nature, I 
had always, indeed, from a passion to please the eyes of 
the fair, a great pleasure in dress. Add to this, that ! 
have writ songs since I was sixty, and have lived with all 
the circumspection of an old beau, as I am. But my 
friend Horace has very well said, Every year takes some- 
thing from us; dnd instructed me to form my pursuits and 
desires according to the stage of my life: therefore, I 
have no more to value myself upun, than that I can con- 
verse with young people without peevishness, or wishing 
myself a moment younger. For which reason, when I am 
amongst them, I rather moderate than interrupt their di- 
versions. But though I have this complacency, I must not 
pretend to write to a lady civil things, as Maria desires. 
Time was, when I could have told her, I had received 
a letter from her fair hands ; and, that if this paper trem- 
bled as she read it, it then best expressed its author,’ or 
some other gay conceit. Though I never saw her, I could 
have told her, that good sense and good humour smiled 
in her eyes: that constancy and good-nature dwelt in her 
heart: that beauty and good breeding appeared in all her 
actions.’ When I was five-and-twenty, upon sight of ope 
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syllable, even wrong spelt, by a lady J never J saw, I could 
tell her, that her height was that which was fit for in- 
viting our approach, and commanding our respect; that 
a smile sat on her lips, which prefaced ber expressions be- 
fore she uttered them, and her aspect prevented ber speech. 
All she could say, though she had an infinite deal of wit, 
was but a repetition of what was expressed by her form ; 
her form! which struck her beholders with ideas more 
moving and forcible than ever were inspired by music, 
e or eloquence.’ At this rate I panted in those 
ays; but, ah! sixty-three! J am very sorry I can only 
return the agreeable Maria a passion expressed rather from 
the head than the heart. 3 N 


‘DEAR MADAM, 

‘ Yqu have already seen the best of me, and I so pas- 
sionately love you, that I desire we may never meet. If 
- you will examine your heart, you will find that you join 
the man with the philosopher: and if you have that kind 
opinion of my sense as you pretend, I question not but you 
add to it complexion, air, and shape: but, dear Molly, a 
man in his grand climacteric is of no sex. Be a good girl ; 
and conduct yourself with honour and virtue, when you 
love one younger than myself. I am with the greatest 
tenderness, — — Your innocent lover, 

, I. B. 


Wills’s Coffee-house, October 19. 
There is nothing more common than the weakness 
mentioned in the following epistle ; and I believe there is 
hardly a man living who has not been more or less injured 


by it. 


* 


« SIR, ¢ Land’s-End, October 12, 

1 have left the town some time; and much the seoner 
for not having had the advantage, when I lived there, of 
so guod a pilot as you are to this, present age. Your cau- 
tions to the young men against the vices of the town are 
very well: but there is one not less needful, which I 
think you have omitted. I had from the Rough Diamond 
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ka gentleman so called from an honest blunt wit he had) 
not long since dead, this observation, That a young man 
must be at least three or four years in London before he 
dares say, No. 

* You will easily see the truth and force of this observ- 
ation; for I believe more people are drawn away against 
their inclinations, than with them. A young man is afraid 
to deny any body going to a tavern to dinner; or, after 
being gorged there, to repeat the same with another 
company at supper, or to drink excessively, if desired, or 
go to any other place, or commit any other extravagancy 

‘proposed. The fear of being thought covetous, to have no 
money, or to be under the dominion or fear of his parents 
and friends, hinder him from the free exercise of bis un- 

derstanding, and affirming boldly the true reason, which 
is, his real dislike of what is desired. If you could cure this 
slavish facility, it would save abundance at their first en- 

‘trance into the world. J am, Sir, Yours, 

* SOLOMON AFTER WIT.“ 


T bis epistle has given an occasion to a treatise on this 
‘subject, wherein I shall lay down rules when a young 
stripling is to say, Vo; and a young virgin, Yes. 

N. B. For the publication of this discourse, I wait only 
for subscriptions from the under graduates of each univer- 
sity, and the young ladies in the boarding-schools of 
Hackney and Chelsea. 


St. James's Coffee-house, October 19. 


Letters from the Hague, of the twenty-fifth of October, 
N.S. advise, that the garrison of Mons marched out on 
the twenty-third instant, and a garrison of the allies 
marched into the town. All the forces in the field, both 
of the enemy and the confederates, are preparing to 
withdraw into winter-quarters. 
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From my own Apartment, October 21. 

I HAVE received a letter subscribed A. B. wherein it 
has been represented to me as an enormity, that there 
are more than ordinary crowds of women at the Old 
Bailey when a rape is to be tried. But by Mr. A. B.'s fa- 
vour, I cannot tell who are so much concerned in tbat 
part of the law as the sex he mentions, they being the 
only persons liable to such insults. Nor, indeed, do I 
think it more unreasonable that they should be inquisitive 
on such occasions than men of honour, when one is tried 
‘ for killing another in a duel. It is very natural to enquire 
how the fatal pass was made, that we may the better defend 
ourselves when we come to be attacked. Several eminent 
ladies appeared lately at the court of justice on such an oc- 
casion, and, with great patience and attention, staid the 
‘ whole trials of two persons for the above-said crime. The 
law to me, indeed, seems a little defective in this point ; 
and it is a very great hardship, that this crime, which 
is committed by men only, should have men only on their 
Jury. I humbly, therefore, propose, that on future trials 
of this sort, half of the twelve may be women; and those 
such whose faces are well known to have taken notes, 
or may be supposed to remember what happened in former 


trials in the same place. There is the learned Androgyne, | 


that would make a good fore-woman of the pannel, who, 
by long attendance, understands as much law and anatomy 
as is necessary in this case.! Until this is taken care of, lam 
humbly of opinion it would be much more expedient that 
the fair were wholly absent; for to what end can it be that 
they should be present at such examinations, when they 
can only be perplexed with a fellow-feeling for the injured, 
without any power to avenge their sufferings? It is an 
- unnecessary pain which the fair ones give themselves oh 
these occasions. I have known a young woman shriek 
out at some parts of the evidence; and have frequently 
observed, that when the proof grew particular and strong, 
there has been such a universal flutter of fans, that one 


— 
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would think the whole female audience were falling into 
fits. Nor, indeed, cari I see how men themselves can be 
wholly unmoved at such tragical relations. 

In short, I must tell my female readers, and they may 
take an old man's word for it, that there is nothing in 
woman so graceful and becoming As modesty, It adds 
charnis to their beauty, and gives a new softness to their 
sex. Without it, simplicity and innocence appear rude ; 
reading and good sense, masculine ;: wit and humour, las- 
civious. This is so necessary a qualification for pleasing, 
that the loose part of womankind, whose study it is to en- 
snare men's hearts, never fail to support the appearance of 
what they know is se essential to that end; and I have 
heard it reported by the young fellows in my time, as a 
maxim of the celebrated madam Bennet,* that a young 
wench, though never so beautiful, was not worth her board 
when she was past her blushing. This discourse naturally 
brings into my thoughts a letter I have received from the 
virtuous lady Whittlestick, on the subject of Lucretia, 


‘ COUSIN ISAAC, ‘ From my tea-table, Oct. 17, 
I read your Tatler of Saturday last, and was surprised 
to see you so partial to your on sex, as to think none of 
ours worthy to sit at your first table ; for sure you cannot 
but own Lucretia as famous as any you have placed there, 
who first parted: with her viftue, and afterwards with her 
life, to preserve her fame.’ en a 


Mrs. Biddy Twig has written me a letter to the same 
purpose; but, in answer to both my pretty eorrespondents 
and kinswomen, I must teil them, thut although I know 
Lucretia would have made a very graceful figure at the 
upper end of the table, I did not think it proper to place 
her there because I knew she would not care for being in 
the company of so many men without her husband. At the 
same time, I mast own, that Tarquin himself was nat a 
greater lover and admirer of Lucretia than 1 myself am 

A notorious bawd in the reign of Charles II. called Mistress, and 
Madam, and Mother Bennet. 
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in an honest way. When my sistet Jenny was in her 
sampler, I made her get the whole story without book, and 
tell it me in needle-work. This illustrious lady stands 
up. in history as the glory of her ow sex, and the reproach 
of ours; and the circumstances under which she fell 
were so very particular, that they seem to make adultery 
and murder meritorious. She was a woman of such 
transcendant virtue, that her beauty, which was the 
greatest of the age and country in which she lived, and 
is generally celebrated as the highest of praise in other 
women, is never mentioned as 4 part of her character. 
But it would be declaiming to dwell upon so celebrated a 
story, which I mentioned only in respect to my kinswo- 
men; and to make reparation for the omission they com- 
plain of, do further promise them, that if they can furnish 
me with instances to fill it, there shall be a small tea- 
table set a- part in my Palace of Fame for. the reception 
of all of her character. 


Grecion Coffee-house, October 21. 

I was this evening communicating ‘my design of pro- 
ducing obscure merit into publie view; and proposed to 
the learned, that they would please to assist me in the 
work. For the same end 1 publish my intention to the 
world that all men of liberal thoughts may know they 
have an opportunity of doing justice to such worthy 
persons as have come within their respective observation, 
and who, by misfortune, modesty, or want of prover writers 
to recommend them, have escaped the notice of the rest of 
mankind. If, therefore, any one can bring any tale or 
tidings of illustrious persons, or glorious actions, that 
are not commonly known, he is desired to send an account 
thereof to me, at J. Morphew’s, and they shall have justice 
done them, At the same time that I have this concern 
for men and things that deserve reputation, and have it 
not, I am resolved to examine into the claims of sueh 
ancients and moderns as are in possession of it, with a de- 
sign to displace them, in case I find their titles defective. 
The first whese merits Ishall inquire into, are some merry 
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gentlemen of the French nation, who have written yery 
advantageous histories of their exploits in war, love, and 
politics, under the title of Memoirs. I am afraid J shall 
find several of these gentlemen tardy, because 1 hear. of 
them in no writings but their own. To read the narrative 
of one of these authors, you would fancy that there was 
not aa action in a whole campaigo which be did not con- 
trive or execute; yet, if you consult the history. or 
gazettes of those times, you do not find him so much as 
at the head of a party from one end of the summer to the 
other. But it is the way of these great men, when they 
lie behind their lines, and are in a time of inaction, as 
they call it, to pass away their time in writing their exploits. 
By this means, several who are either unknown or despised 
in the present age, will be famous in the next, unless a 
sudden stop be put to such pernicious practices. There 
are others of that gay people, who, as 1 am informed, 
will live half a year together in a garret, and write a history 
of their intrigues in the court of France. As for politicians, 
they do not abound with that species of men so much as 
we; but as ours are not so famous for writing, as for ex- 
temporary dissertations in coffee-houses, they are more 
anpoyed with memoirs of this nature also than we are. 
The most immediate remedy that I can apply to prevent 
this growing evil, is, That I do hereby give notice to all 
booksellers and translators whatsoever, that the word 
Memoir is French for a novel; and to require of them that 
they sell and translate it accordingly. 


Wills Coffee-house, October 21. . 

Coming into this place to-night, I met an old. friend 
of mine, who, a little after the restoration, writ an epigram 
with some applause, which he has lived upon ever since ; 
and by virtue of it, has been a constant frequenter of this 
coffee-house for forty years. He took me aside, and with 
a great deal of friendship told me he was glad to see me 
alive, ‘ for,’ said he, Mr. Bickerstaff, I am sorry to find 
you have raised many enemies by your jueubrations. There 
are, indeed, some,’ says he, whose enmity is the greatest 
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honour they can show a man; but have you lived to 
these years, and do not know that the ready way to dis- 
oblige is to give advice? you may endeavour to guard 
your children, as you call them; but—.’ He was going 
on; but I found the disagreeableness of giving advice with- 
out being asked, by my own impatience of what he was 
about to say: in a word, I begged him to give me the 
hearing of a short fable. 

A gentleman,’ says I, ‘ who was one day slumbering 
in an arbour, was on a sudden awakened by the gentle 
biting of a lizard, a little animal remarkable for its love 
to mankind. He threw it frem his hand with some in- 
dignation, and was rising up to kill it, when he saw a huge 
venemous serpent sliding towards him on the other side, 
which he soon destroyed; reflecting afterwards with grati- 
tude upon his friend that saved him, and with anger against 
himself, that had shown so little sense of a good office. 


PP IPOD 
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From my own Apartment, October 24. 

My brother Tranquillus, who is a man of business, 
eame to me this morning into my study, and after very 
many civil expressions in return for what good offices I 
bad done him, told me, “he desired to carry his wife, my 
sister, that very morning to his own house.’ I readily told 
him, ‘ I would wait upon him,’ without asking why he 
was so impatient to rob us of his good company. He 
went out of my chamber, and I thought seemed to have 
a little heaviness upon him, which gave me some disquiet. 
Soon after, my sister came to me, with a very matron-like 
air, and most sedate satisfaction in her looks, which 
spoke her very much at ease; but the traces of her coun- 
tenance seemed to discover that she had been lately in 
a passion, and that air of content to flow from a certain 
triumph upon some advantage obtained. She no sooner 
sat down by me, but I perceived sbe was one of those 

ladies who begin to be managers within the time of their 

Vol. II. H 
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being brides. Without letting her speak, which I saw she 
had a mighty inclination to do, I said, Here has been 
your husband, who tells me he has a mind to go home 
this very morning, and I have consented to it.“ It is 
well,’ said she, for you must know— Nay, Jenny,’ 
said I, ‘I beg your pardon, for it is you must know— 
You are to understand, that now is the time to fix or 
alienate your busband's heart for ever; and I fear you 
have been a little indiscreet in your expressions or be- 
haviour towards him, even here in my house.’ There 
has, says she, been some words: but I will be judged by 
you if he was not in the wrong: nay, I need not be judged 
by any body, for he gave it up himself, and said not a word 
when he saw me grow passionate, but, Madam, you are 
perfectly in the right of it:“ as you shall judge—’ ‘ Nay, 
madam,’ said I. I am judge already, and tell you, that 
you are perfectly in the wrong of it; for if it was a matter 
of importance, I know he has better sense than you; if 
a trifle, you know what T told you on your-wedding-day, 
that you were to be above little provocations.’ . She knows 
very well I can be sour upon occasion, therefore gave me 
leave to go on. 

Sister, said I, ‘I will not enter inte the dispute be- 
tween you, which I find his prudence put an end to before 
it came to extremity; but charge you to have a care of 
the first quarrel, as you tender your happiness; for then 
it is that the mind will reflect harshly upon every circum- 
stance that has ever passed between you. If such-an ac- 
cident is ever to happen, which I hope never will, be sure 
to keep to the circumstance before you; make no allusions 
to what is passed, or conclusions referring to what is to 
come: do nat sbow a hoard of matter for dissension in 
your breast; but, if it is necessary, lay before him the 
thing as you understand it, candidly, without being 
ashamed of acknowledging an error, or proud of being in 
the right. If a young couple be not careful in this point, 
they will get into a habit of wrangling: and when to dis- 
please is thought of no consequence, to please is always 
ef as little moment. There is a play, Jenny, I have for- 
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merly been at when I was a ztudent: we got into a dark 
corner with a porringer of brandy, and threw raisins into 
it, then set it on fire. My chamber-fellow and I diverted 
ourselves with the sport of venturing our fingers for the 
raisins ; and the wantonness of ‘the thing was, to see each 
other look like a'demon, as we burnt ourselves, and 
snatched out the fruit. This fantastical mirth was called 
snap-dragon. You may go into many a family, where you 
see the man and wife at this sport: every word at their 
table alludes to some passage between themselves; and 
you see by the paleness and emotion in their countenances, 
that it is for your sake, and not their own, that they for- 
bear playing out the whole game in burning each other's 
fingers. In this case, the whole purpose of life is inverted, 
and the ambition turns upon a certain contention, who 
shall contradict best, and not upon an inclination to excel 
in kindness and good offices. Therefore, dear Jenny, re- 
member me, and avoid snap-dragon.’ ~ 

I thank you brother,’ said she, but you do not know 
how he loves me; I find I can do any thing with him. — 
If you can so, why should you desire to do any thing 
but please him? but I have a word or two more before 
you go out of the room; for I see you do not like the 
subject I am upon: let nothing provoke you to fall upon 
an imperfection he cannot help; for, if he has a resenting 
spirit, he will think your aversion as immoveable as the 
imperfection with which you upbraid him. But above all, 
dear Jenny, be careful of one thing, and you will be 
something more than woman; that is, a levity you are 
almost all guilty of, which is, to take a pleasure in your 
power to give pain. It is even in a mistress an argument 
of meanness of spirit, but in a wife it is injustice and in- 
gratitude. When a sensible man once observes this in 
a woman, he must have a very great, or very little spirit, 
to overlook it. A woman ought, therefore, to consider 
very often, how few men there are who will regard a 
meditated offence as a weakness of temper.’ 

I was going on in my confabulation, when Tranquillus 
entered. She cast all her eyes upon bim with much shame 
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and confusion, mixed with great complacency and love, 
and went upto him. He took her in his arms, and looked 
so many soft things at one glance, that I could see he was 
glad I had been talking to her, sorry she had been troubled, 
and angry at himself that he could not disguise the concern 
he was in an hour before. After which, he says to me, with 
an air awkward enough, but methought not unbecoming 
I have altered my mind, brother ; we will live upon you 
a day or two longer.’ I replied, ‘ That i is what I have been 
persuading Jenny to ask of you, but she is resolved never 
to contradict your inclination, and refused me.’ 

We were going on in that way which one hardly knows 
how to express; as when two people mean the same thing 
in a nice case, but come at it by talking as distantly from 
it as they can; when very opportunely came in upon us 
an honest inconsiderable fellow. Tim Dapper,“ a gen- 
tleman well known to us both. Tim is one of those who 
are very. necessary, by being very ineonsiderable. Tim 
dropped in at an incident, when we knew not how to fall 
into either a grave or a merry way. My sister took this 
occasion to make off, and Dapper gave us an account of 
all the company he had been in to-day, who was, and who 
was not at home, where he visited. This Tim is the head 
of a species: he is a little out of his element in this town; : 
but he is a relation of Tranquillus, and his neighbour in 
the country, which is the true place of residence for this 
species. The habit of a Dapper, when he is at home, is 
a light broad cloth, with calamanco or red waistcoat and 
breeches ; and it is remarkable, that their wigs seldom hide 
the collar of their coats. They have always a peculiar 
spring in their arms, a wriggle in their bodies, and a trip 
in their gate. All which motions they express at once in 
their drinking, bowing, or saluting ladies; for a distant 
imitation of a forward fop, and a resolution to overtop 
him in his way, are the distinguishing marks of a Dapper. 
These under-characters of men, are parts of the sociable 
world by no means to be neglected: they are like pegs in 


The following account of Tim Dapper seems to be given as a true 
pictore of the character and dress of a country beau or smart, in 1709. 
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a building; they make no figure in it, but hold the struc-. 
ture together, and are as absolutely necessary as the pillars 
and columns. Iam sure we found it so this morning; for 
Tranquillus and I should, perhaps, have looked cold at each 
other the whole day, but Dapper fell in with bis brisk way, 
shook us both by the hand, rallied the bride, mistook the. 
acceptance he met with amongst us for extraordinary per- 
fection in himself, and heartily pleased, and was pleased, 
all the while he staid. His company left us all in good 
humour, and we were not such fouls as to let it sink, be- 
fore we confirined it by great cheerfulness and N in 
our carriage the whole evening. 


White's Chocolate -ouse, October 24. 


I have been this evening to visit a lady who is a relation 
of the enamoured Cynt bio, and there heard the melancholy 
news of his death. I was in hopes, that fox-hunting and 
October would have recovered him from his unhappy pas- 
sion. He went into the country with a design to leave 
behind him all thoughts of Clarissa; but he found that 
place only more convenient to think of ber without in- 
terruption. The country gentlemen were very much pa- 
zled upon his case, and never finding him merry or loud 
in their company, took him for a Roman Catholic, and 
immediately upon his death seized his French valet-de- 
chambre for a priest; and it is generally thought in the 
country, it will go hard with him next session. Poor Cyn- 
thio never held up his head after having received a letter of 
Clarissa’s marriage. The lady who gave me this account, 
being far gone in poetry and romance, told me, if I would 
give her an epitaph, she would take care te have it placed 
on his.tomb ; which she herself had devised in the follow- 
ing manner. It is to be made of black marble, and every 
corner to be crowned with weeping cupids. Their quivers 
are to be hung up upon two tall eypress- trees, which are 
to grow on each side on the monumenty: ahd their arrows 
to be laid in a great heap, after the manner of a funeral 
pile, on which is to lie the body of the deceased. On the 
top of each cypress is to stand the figure of a moaning tur- 

G2 
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tie-dove. On the uppermost part of the monument, the 
goddess, to whom these birds are sacred, is to sit in a de- 
jected posture, as weeping for the death of her votary. 
I need not tell you this lady’s head is a little turned: how- 
ever, to be rid of importunities, I promised her an epitaph, 
and told her I would take for my pattern that of Don 
Alonzo, who was no less famous in his age than Cynthio 
is in ours. . 
The Epitaph.® 
Here lies Don Alonzo, 
Slain by a wound received under 
his left pap; 
the orifice of which was so 
small, no surgeon could 
discover it. 
| Reader ; 
if thou would’st avoid so strange 
a death, 
look not upon Lucinda’s eyes. 


5 
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From my own Apartment, October 28. 
‘Wuen I came home last night, my servant’ delivered | 


PO PGOLPOPRE 
t 


me thé following letter: eee 
SIR, ; rtober e. 
I have orders from sir Harry Quickset, of Staffordshire; 
baronet, to acquaint you, that his honour sir Harry him 
self, sir Giles Wheel-barrow, knight, Thomas Rentfree, es“ 
quire, justice of the quorum, Andrew Windmill, esquire, ° 
and Mr. Nicholas Doubt, of the Inner Temple, sir Harrys 
grandson, will wait upom you at the hour of nine to-morrow 
morning, being Tuesday the twenty-fifth of October, upon 
business which sir Harry will impart to you by word of 
4 This is a quotation from a letter of Sir John Suckling. See his Works, 
vol. 1. p. 108. edit, Davies, 1770. 
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mouth. I thought it proper to acquaint you before-hand 
so many persons of quality came, that you might not be 
surprised therewith. Which concludes, though by many 
years’ absence since I saw you at Stafford, unknown, 
Sir, your most humble servant,’ 
‘JOHN THRIFTY.’ 


I received this message with less surprise than I believe 
Mr. Thrifty imagined ; for I knew the good company too 
well to feel any palpitations at their approach: but I was 
in very great concern how I should adjust the ceremonial, 
and demean myself to all these great men, who perhaps 
had not seen any thing above themselves for these twenty 
years last past. I am sure that is the case of sir Harry. 
Besides which, I was sensible that there was a great point 
in adjusting my behaviour to the simple squire, so as to 
give him satisfaction, and not disoblige the justice of the 
quorum. 

The hour of nine was come this morning, and I had ne 
sooner set chairs, by the steward’s letter, and fixed my tea- 


equipage, but I heard a knoek at my door, which was , 


opened, but no one entered; after which followed a long 
silence, which was broke at laat by, Sir, I beg your par- 
don; I think I know better? and another voice, nay, 
good sir Giles I looked out from my window, aud saw 
the good company,all with their hats off, and arms spread, 

offering the door to each other. “After many offers, they: 
entered with much solemnity, in the order Mr. Thrifty was 
so Kind as to name them to me. But they are now got to 
my chamber-door, and I saw my old friend sir Harry enter. 
I' met him with all the respect due to so reverend a vege- 
table; for, you are to know, that is my sense of a person 
who remains idle in the same place for half a century. 
J got him with great success into his chair by the fire, 
without throwing down any of my cups. The knight< 
bachelor told me‘ he had à great respect for my whole 
family, and would, with my leave, place himself next to sir 
Harry, at whose right hand he had sat at every quarter 
sessions these thirty years, unless he was sick.’ The steward 
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in the rear whispered the young templar, That is true, 
to my knowledge.’ I had the misfortune, as they stood 
cheek-by-jowl, to desire the squire to sit down before the 
justice of tbe quorum, to the no small satisfaction. of the 
former, and resentment of the latter. But I saw my error 
too late, and got them as soon as I could into their seats. 
Well, said I, gentlemen, after I bave told you how glad 
I am of this great honour, I am to desire you to drink a dish 
of tea.’ They answered one and all, that they never drank 
tea in a moruing.’— Not in a morning!’ said I, staring 
round me. Upon which the pert jackanapes, Nie Doubt, 
tipped me the wink, and put out his tongue at his grand. 
father. Here followed a profound silence, when the 
steward in his boots and whip proposed, that we should 
adjourn to some public-house, where every body might call 
for what they pleased, and enter upon the business.’ ~ We 
all stood up in an instant, and sir Harry filed off from.the 
left, very discreetly, countermarching behind the chairs 
towards the door. After him, sir Giles in the same manner. 
The simple squire made a sudden start to follow; but the 
justice of the quorum whipped between upon the stand of 
the stairs. A maid, going up with coals, made us halt, 
and put us into such confusion, that we stood all in a heap, 
without any visible possibility of recovering our order; for 
the young jackanapes seemed to make a jest of this mat- 
ter, and had so contrived, by pressing amongst us, under 
pretence of making way, that his grandfather was got into 
the middle, and he knew nobody was of quality to stira 
step, until sir Harry moved first. We were fixed in this 
perplexity for some time, until we heard a very loud noise 
in tbe. street; and sir Harry asking what it was, I, to 
make them move, said, it was fire.’ Upon this, all ran 
down as fast as they could, without order or ceremony, 
until we got into the street, where we drew up in very 
good order, and filed off down Sheer-lane ; the impertinent 
templar driving us before him, as ina string, and pointing 
to his acquaintance who passed by. 
I must confess, I love to use people according to their 
own sense of good breeding, aud therefore whipped in 
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between the justice and the simple squire. He eould not 
properly take this ill; but I overheard him whisper the 
steward, ‘ that he thought it hard, that a common con- 
jurer should take place of him, though an elder squire.’ 
In this order we marched down Sheer-lane, at the upper 
end of which I lodge. When we came to Temple-bar, sir 
Harry and sir Giles got over; but a run of the coaches 
kept the rest of us on this side of the street; however, 
we all at last landed, and drew up in very good order be- 
fore Ben Tooke’s shop, who favoured our rallying with 
great humanity ; from whence we proceeded again, until 
we came to Dick’s coffee-house, where I designed to carry 
them. Here we were at our old difficulty, and took up 
the street upon the same ceremony. We proceeded 
through the entry, and were so necessarily kept in order 
by the situation, that we were now got into the eoffee- 
house itself, where, as soon as we arrived, we repeated 
our civilities to each other; after which, we marched up 
to the high table, which has an ascent to it inclosed in 
the middle of the room. The whole house was alarmed 
at this entry, made up of persons of so much state and 
rusticity. Sir Harry called for a mug of ale and Dyer’s 
Letter. The boy brought the ale in an instant; but said, 
they did not take in the Letter.“ No!’ says sir Harry, 
“then take back your mug; we are like indeed to have 
good liquor at this house!’ Here the templar tipped me 
a second wink, and, if I had not looked very grave upon 
him, I found he was disposed to be very familiar with me. 
In short, I observed after a long pause, that the gentle-- 
men did not care to enter upon business until after their. 
morning draught, for which reason I called for a bottle 
of mum; and finding that had no effect upon them, I or- 
dered a seoond, and a third, after which sir Harry reached 
over to me, and told me in a low voice, ‘ that the place 
was too public for business; but be would call upon me. 
again to-morrow morning at my own lodgings, and bring 
some more friends with him.’ ; 
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Wills Coffee-house, October 26. 


Though this place is frequented by a more mixed cm- 
pany than it used to be formerly; yet you meet very often 
some whom one cannot leave without being the better 
for their conversation. A gentleman this evening, in a. 
dictating manner, talked, I thought, very pleasingty ‘in 
praise of modesty, in the midst of ten or twelve libertines, 
upon whom it seemed to have had a good effeet. He re- 
presented it as the certain indication of à great and 
noble spirit. Modesty,’ said be, is the virtue which makes 
men prefer the public to their private interest, the guide 
of every honest undertaking, and the great guardian of 
innoeence. It makes men amiable to their friends, and 
respeated by their very enemies. In all plaees, and on alf 
occasions, it, attracts benevolence, and demands appro- 
bation.’ 7 

One might give instances, out of antiquity, of the irre- 
sistible force of this quality in great minds; Cicereius, 
and Cneius Scipio, the son of the great Africanus, were 
competitors for the office of pretor. The erowd followed: 
Cicereius, and left Scipio unattended. Cicereius saw this 
with much concern; and desiring an audience of the 
people, he descended from the place where the candidates 
were to sit, in the eye of the multitude; pleaded for his 
adversary; and, with an ingenuous modesty, which it is 
impossible to feign, represented to them, “how much it 
was to their dishonour, that a virtuous son of Africanus 
should not be preferred to him, or any other man what’ 
svever. This immediately gained the election for Scipio; 
but all the eompliments and congratulations upon it were 
made to Cicereius. It is easier in this ease to say who had 
the office, than the honour. There is no occurrence in 
life where this quality is not more ornamental than any’ 
other. After the battle of Pharsalia, Pompey matching 
towards Larissus, the whole people of that place came out 
in procession to do him honour. He thanked the magis- 
trates for their respect to him; but desired them to 
perform these ceremonies to the conqueror.’ This gallant 
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submission to his fortune, and disdair. of making any ap- 
pearance but like Pempey, was owing to his modesty, 
which would not permit him to be so disingenuous, as to 
give himself the air of prosperity, when be was in the 
contrary condition. | | 

This I say of modesty, as it is the virtue which pre- 
serves a decorum in the general course of our life; but, 
considering it also as it regards our mere bodies, it is the 
certain character of a great mind. It is memorable of 
the mighty Cesar, that when he was murdered in the 
capitol, at the very moment in which he expired he gathered 
his robe about him, that he might fall in a decent posture. 
In this manner, says my author, he went off, not like a 
man that departed out of life, but a deity that returned 
to his abode. 


6 
„„ 
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Wills Coffee-house, October 28. 


THER® is nothing which I contemplate: with greater 
pleasure than the dignity of human nature, which often 
shows itself in all conditions of life. For, notwithstanding 
the degeneracy and meanness that is crept into it, there 
are a thousand occasions in which it breaks through its 
original corruption, and shows what it once was, and what 
it will be hereafter. I consider the soul of man as the 
ruia of a glorious pile of building; where, amidst great 
heaps of rubbish, you meet with noble fragments of sculp- 
ture, broken pillars and obelisks, and a magnificence in 
confusion. Virtue and wisdom are continually employed 
in clearing the ruins, removing these disorderly heaps, 
recovering the noble pieces that lie buried under them, 
and adjusting them as well as possible according to their 
ancient symmetry and beauty. A happy education, con- 
versation with the finest spirits, looking abroad into the 
works of nature, and observations upon mankind, are the 
great assistauces to this necessary aud glorious work. But 
even among those who have never had the happiness of 
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any of these advantages, there are sometimes such exer- 
tions of the greatness that is natural to the mind of man, 
as show capacities and abilities, which only want these 
accidental helps to fetch them out, and show them in a 
proper light. A plebeian soul is still the ruin of this 
glorious edifice, though encumbered with all its rubbish, 
This reflection rose in me from a letter which my servant 
dropped as he was dressing me, and which he told me was 
communicated to him, as he is an acquaintance of some 
of the persons mentioned in it. The epistle is from one 
serjeant Hall of the foot-guards, It is directed: ‘To 
serjeant Cabe, in the Coldstream regiment of foot-guards, 
at the Red-lettice, in the Butcher-row, near Temple-bar.’ 

I was so pleased with several touches in it, that I could 
not forbear showing it to a cluster of critics, who, instead 
of considering it in the light I have done, examined it by 
the rules of epistolary writing. For as these gentlemen 
are seldom men of any great genius, they work altogether 
by mechanical rules, and are able to discover no beauties 
that are nut pointed out by Bouhours and Rapin. The 
letter is as follows: | 

* Frem the camp before Mons, 
* COMRADE, September 96. 

I received yours, and am glad yourself and your wife 
are in good health, witb all the rest of my friends. Our 
battalion suffered more than I could wish in the action, 
But who can withstand fate? Poor Richard Stevenson 
had his fate with a great many more. He was killed 
dead before we entered the trenches. We had above two 
hundred of our battalion killed and wounded. We lost 
ten serjeants, six are as followeth: Jennings, Castles, 
Roach, Sherring, Meyrick, and my son Smith. The rest 
are not your acquaintance. I bave received a very bad 
shot in my head myself, but am in hopes, and please God, 
I shall recover. I continue in the field, and lie at my 
colonel’s quarters. Arthur is very well; but I can give 
you no account of Elms; he was in the hospital befure 
J came into the field. I will not pretend to give you an 
account of the battle, knowing you have a better in the 
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prints. Pray, give my service to Mrs. Cook and her daugh- 
ter, to Mr. Stoffet and his wife, and to Mr. Lyver, and: 
Thomas Hogsdon, and to Mr. Ragdell, and to all my friends 
and acquaintance in general who do ask ‘after me. My 
love to Mrs. Stevenson. I am sorry for the sending such 
ill news. Her husband was gathering a little money to- 
gether to send to his wife, and put it into my hands. I 
have seven shillings and threepence, which I shall take 
care to send her. Wishing your wife a safe delivery, and 
both of you all happiness; rest 
Four assured friend, and comrade, 
‘JOHN HALL. 


© We had but an indifferent breakfast; but the moun- 
seers never bad such a dinner in all their lives. | 

My kind love to my comrade Hinton, and Mrs. Mor- 
gan, and to John Brown and his wife. I sent two shillings, 
and Stevenson sixpence, tc drink with you at Mr. Cook's; 
bat I have heard nothing from him. It was by Mr. Edgar. 

Corporal Hartwell desires to be remembered to you, 
and desires you to enquire of Edgar, what is become of his 
wife Pegg; and when you write, to send word in your 
letter what trade she drives. 

We have here very bad weather, which I doubt will 
be a hinderance to the siege; but I am in hopes we shall 
be masters of the town in a little time, and then, I bee 
lieve, we shall go to garrison.’ 


I saw the critics prepared to nibble at my letter; there- 
fore examined it myself, partly in their way, and partly 
my own. This is, said I, truly a letter, and an honest re- 
presentation of that cheerful heart which accompanies 
the poor soldier in his warfare. Is not there in this all 
the topic of submitting to our destiny as well discussed as 
if a greater man had been placed, like Brutus, in bis tent 
at midnight, reflecting on all the occurrences of past life, 
and saying fine things on Being itself? What serjeant 
Hall knows of the matter is, that he wishes there had 
not been so many killed; and he had himself a very bad 
shot in the head, and should recover if it pleased God. 

Vou. II. 1 
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But be that as it will, he takes care, like a man of honour, 
as he certainly is, to let the widow Stevenson know, that 
he had seven and threepence for her, and that, if he lives, 
he is sure he shall go into garrison at last. I doubt not 
but all the good company at the Red-lettice drank his 
health with as much real esteem as we do of any of our 
friends. All that I am concerned for is, that Mrs. Peggy 
Hartwell may be offended at. showing this letter, because 
her conduct in Mr. Hartwell's abseneg is a little enquired 
into. But I eould not sink that circumstance, becapse 
you critics would have lost one of the parts which I doubt 
not but you have much to say upon, whether the familiar 
way is well hit im this style or not? As for myself, I.take 
a very particular satisfaction in seeing any letter that is 
fit only for those to read who are concerned in it, but 
especially on suchasubject.. ö 

If we consider the heap of an army, utterly out of all 
prospeet of rising and preferment, as they certainly are, 
and such great things executed by them, it is hard to 
acoount for the motive of their gallantry. But to me, who 
was a cadet at the battle of Coldstream in Scotland, when 
Monk charged at the head of the regiment, now called 
Coldstream, from the victory of that day; I remember it 
as well as if it were yesterday, I stood on the left of old 
West, who I believe is now at Chelsea; I say, to me, who 
know very well this part of mankind, I take the gallantry 
of private soldiers to proceed from the same, if not from 
a nobler impulse than that of gentlemen and officers. They 
have the same taste of being acceptable to their friends, 
and go through the difficulties of that profession by the 
same irresistible charm of fellowship, and the communi- 
cation of joys and sorrows, which quickens the relish of 
pleasure, and abates the anguish of pain. Add to this, 
that they have the same regard to fame, though they do 
not expect so great a share as men above them hope for ; 
but I will engage serjeant Hall would die ten thousand 
_deaths, rather than a word should be spoken at the Red- 
lettice, or any part of the Butcher-row, in prejudice to 
his courage or honesty. If you will have my opinion, then, 
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of the serjeant’s letter, I pronounce the style to be mixed, 
but truly epistolary; the sentiment relating te his own 
wound is in the sublime; the postscript of Pegg Hartwell, 
in the gay; and the whole, the picture of the bravest sort 
of men, that is to say, a man of great courage and small 
2 


From my 3 Ootober 28 

When I came home this evening, I found, after many 
attempts to vary my thoughts, that my head still ran upon 
the subject of the discourse to-night at Wills. I fell, 
therefore, into the amusement of proportioning the glory 
of a battle amiong the whole army, and dividing it into 
shares, according to the method of the million lottery. In 
this bank of- fame, by an exact calculation; and the rules 
of political arithmeti¢, I have allotted ten hundred thou- 
sand shates; five hundred thousand of which is the due 
of the general, two hundred thousand I assign to the general 
officers, and two hundred thousand more to all the com- 
missioned officers, from colonels to ensigns ; the remaining 
hundred thousand must be distributed among the non- 
commissioned officers and private men: according to which 
computation, I find serjeant Hall is to have one share and 
a fraction of two-fifths. When I was « boy at Oxford, 
there was, among the antiquities near the theatre, a great 
stone, on which were engraven the names of all who fell 
in the battle of Marathon. The generous and knowing 
people of Athens understood the force of the desire of 
glory, and would not let the meanest soldier perish in 
oblivion. Were the natural impulse of the British nation 
animated with such monuments, what man would be so 
mean, as not to hazard his life for his ten hundred thou- 
sandth part of the honour in such a day as that of Blen- 
heim or Blaregnies ? 


* 
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White's Chocolate-house, October 31. 


I HAVE lately received a letter from a friend in the 
country, wherein he acquaints me, ‘ that two or three men 
of the town are got among them, and have brought down 
particular words and phrases, which were never before in 
those parts. He mentions in particular the words Gunner 
and Guaster, which my correspondent observes, they make 
use of, when any thing has been related that is strange 
and surprising; and, therefore, desires I would explain 
those terms, as I have many others, for the information of 
such as live at a distance from this town and court, which 
he calls the great mints of language. His letter is dated 
from York: aad, if he tells me truth, a word in its or- 
dinary circulation does not reach that city within the space 
of five years after it is first stamped.. I cannot say how 
long these words have been current in town, but I shall 
now take care to send them down by the next post. 

I must, in the first place, observe, that the words 
Gunner and Gunster are not to be used promiseuouély ; 
for a Gunner, properly speaking, is not a Gunster; nor is 
a Guaster, vies versa, a Gunner. They both, indeed, are 
derived from the word gun, and so far they agree. But as 
a gun is remarkable for its destroying at a distance, or 
for the report it makes, which is apt to startle all its 
hearers, those who recount strange accidents and cir- 
cumstances, which have no manner of foundation in truth, 
when they design to do mischief are comprehended under 
the appellation of Gunners; but when they endeavour only 
to surprise and entertain, they are distinguised by the 
name of Gunsters. Gunners, therefore, are the pest of 
society, but-the Gunsters often the diversion. The Gunner 
is destructive, and hated; the Gunster innocent, and 


oA writer in the Examiner, having, about three years after this, used 
vhe expression of Gunsters, adds the following marginal note, 
A whiggish cant word for liars.’ 
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laughed at. The first is prejudicial to others, the other 
only to himself. 

This being premised, I must, in the next place, sub- 
divide the Gunner into several branches: all, or the chief 
of which are, I think, as follows: 

First, the Bombadier. 
Secondly, the Miner. 
Thirdly, the Squib. 
| -Fourthly, the Serpent. 9 

And, First, of the first. The Bombadier tosses his balls 
sometimes into the midst of a city, with a design to fill all 
around him with terror and combustion. He has been 
sometimes known to drop a bomb in a senate-hease, and 
to scatter a panic over a nation. But his chief aim is at 
several eminent stations, which he looks upon as the fairest. 
marks, and uses all his skill to do execution upom those 
who possess them. Every man so situated, let his merit 
be never so great, is sure to undergo a bombardment. It 
is further observed, that the only way to be out of danger 
from the bursting of a bomb, is to lie prostrate on the 
ground; a posture too abject for generous spirits... 

. Secondly, The Miner. | anor 

As the bombadier levels his mischief at nations and cities, 
the Miner busies bimself in ruining and overturning private 
houses and particular persons. He often acts as.a spy, 
in discovering the secret avenues and unguarded accésses 
of families, where, after he has made his proper discoveries 
and dispositions, he sets sudden fire to his train, that hlows 
up families, scatters friends, separates lovers, disperses 
kindred, and shakes a whole neighbourbood. 

It is to be noted, that several females are great pro- 
ficients in this way of engineering. The marks by which 
they are to be known are, a wonderful solicitude for the 
reputation of their friends, and a more than ordinary con- 
cern for the good of their neighbours. There is also in 
them something so very like religion, as may deceive the 
vulgar; but if you look upon it more nearly, you see on 
it such a cast of censoriousness, as discovers it to be no- 
thing but hypocrisy. Cleomilla is a great instance of a 

12 
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female Miner: but, as my design“ is to expose only the in- 
corrigible, let her be silent for the ia and I shall be 
80 too. 

‘Thirdly, The Squib. 

The Squibs are those who, in the common phrase of the. 
word, are called libellers, lampeoners, and pamphleteers. 
Their fire- works are made up in paper; and it is observed, 
that they mix abundance of charcoal. in the powder, that 
they may be sure to blacken where they cannot singe. 
Phese are observed to give a consternation’ and disturbance 
onty to weak minds; which, according toi the -preverd, are 
always mor afruid than hurt... td i ne 

“Fourthly, Serpenes. e ee 

The Serpents are n ‘petty kind of Gunner, mote. pe- 
nicious than any of the rest. Phey make use of a sort 
of white powder; that goes off without any violent crack, 
but gives 4 gentle sound, much like that of a whisper; 
and is more destructive in all parts of life, than any of the 
materials made use of by any of the fraternity. 

Come we now to the Gunsters. 

This race of engineers deals altogether in wind-guns, 
which, by recoiling, often knock down those who discharge 
them, without burtiag any body else; and, according to 
the various ‘compressions of the air, make such strange 
squeaks,’craeks, pops, and ‘bounces, as it is impossible to 
hear without laughing. It is observable, however, that 
there is a disposition in a Gunster to become a Gunner; 
and though their proper instruments are only loaden with 
wind, they often, out of wantonness, fire a bomb, or spring 
a mine, out of their natural: inelination to engineering; 
by which means, they do mischief: when they do not de- 
sign it, and nave: their bones mroken when they do not 
deserve it. 

This sort of engineers are the most anaccountatle. race 
of men in the world. Some of them have received above 
a hundred wounds, and yet have not a scar in their bodies 5 
some have debauched multitudes of women, who have died 
maids. You may be with,them from morning until night, 
and the next day they shall tell you a thousand adventures 
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that happened when you were with them, which you know 
nothing of. They have a quality of having been present 
at every thing they hear related; and never heard a man 
commended, who was not their intimate acquaintance, if 
not their kinsman. 3 
I hope these notes may serve as a rough draught for a 
new establishment of engineers, which I shall hereafter 
fill up with proper persons, according to my own observa- 
tions. on their conduct, having. already had ene recom- 
mended.to me for the general of my artillery. But that, 
and all the other pasts, I intend to keep open, until I can 
inform. myself of the candidates having resolved in this case 
to depend na more a te friends’, . mee I would 
“pon. their as. 
‘ . i fH eg, 

„Homag . October 41. 

was this’ morning awakened by a ‘sudden shake of 
the house“; and as soon“ as ‘I had got a little out of my 
consternation, 1 felt another, which was' followed dy two 
ur three repetitions of the same convulsion. 1 got up as 
fast ag possible, girt on my rapier, and snatched gpa my 
hat, whet: my landlady came up to me, and told me, 

the gentlewoman: of the next ‘hows begged me to: oro 
thither, for that a lodger she had taken in was run mad; 
and she desired niy advice, as indeed every body in the 
hole lane does upon important occasions. I am not, 
like some srtistz, saucy because I can be beneficial, but 
went immediately. Our neighbour told us, she had the 
day- before let her second floor to a very genteel youngish 
man, who told her, he kept extraordinary good hours, and 
was generally at home most part of the morning and 
evening at study; but that this morning he had for an 
hour together made this extravagant noise which we then 
heard.” I went up stairs with my hand upon the hilt of 
my rapier, and approached this new lodger’s door. I looked 
‘in at the key-hole, and there I saw a well-made man look 
with great attention on a book, and, on a sudden, jump 


2 


The remainder of this paper was written by Addison. 
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into the air so high, that his head almost touched the 
ceiling. He came down safe on his right foot, and again 
flew up, alighting on his left; then looked again. at his 
book, and, holding out his right leg, put it into such a 
quivering motion, that I thought be would have shaked 
it off. He used the left after the same manner, when, 
on a sudden, to my great surprise, he stooped himself 
incredibly low, and turned gently on his toes. After this 
circular motion, he continued bent in that humble posture 
for some time, looking on his book. After this, he recovered 
himself with a sudden spring, and flew round the room in 
all the violence and disorder imaginable, until he made a 
full pause for want of breath. In this interim my woman 
asked, ‘ what I thought.’ I whispered, ‘that I thought 
this learned persen an enthusiast, who possibly had his 
first education in the Peripatetic way, which was a sect of 
philosophers who always studied when walking.’ But, ob- 
serving him much out of breath, I thought it the best time 
to master him if he were disordered, and knorked at his 
door. I was surprised to. find him open, it, and say with 
great civility and good mein, ‘that he hoped he had not 
disturbed us.’ I believed him in a lucid interval, and 
desired ‘ he would please to let me see his book.’ He did 
so, smiling. I could not make any thing of it, and, there- 
fore, asked ‘in what language it was writ.’ He said, it 
was one be studied with great application; but it was his 
profession to teach it, and could not communicate his 
knowledge without a consideration.“ I answered, ‘that I 
hoped he would hereafter keep his thoughts to himself, for 
his meditation this morning had cost me three coffee- 
dishes, and a clean pipe.’ He seemed concerned at that, 
and told me he was a dancing-master, and had been read- 
ing a dance or two before he went out, which had been 
written by one who taught at an academy in France.“ 
He abserved me at a stand, and went on to inform me, 


2 Thoinet Arbean, a dancing-master at Paris, is here justly celebrated, 
as the real inventor of the art of writing dances in characters, termed or- 
chesography, from two Greek words, opyarts, a dance, and ps, I 
write. 
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‘that now.articulate motions, as well as sounds, were ex- 
pressed by proper characters ; and that there is nothing 
so common, as to communicate a dance by a letter.“ 1 
besought him hereafter to meditate in a ground-room, 
for that otherwise it would be impossible for an artist of 
any other kind to live near him; and that I was sure se- 
veral of his thoughts this morning would have shaken my 
spectacles off my nose, had I been myself at study. 

_I then took my leave of this virtuoso, and returned to 
my chamber, anecitating on the various occapations of 
rational creatures, 
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Rura mihi placeant, riguiqne in vallibns ansnes, 
Flumina amem sylvasque inglorius— Virg. Georg. ii, 495. 


My next desire is, void of care and strife, 

To lead a soft, secure, inglorious life: 

A couutry cottage near a crystal flood, * & ' 
A winding valley, and-aiofty wood. pent: 


Grecian Coffee-house, November 2. he 

I wave received this short epistle from an unknown 
hand. ; ; 1 : 1 

SIR, 

J have no more to trouble you with, than to desire you 
would in your next help me to some answer to the en-, 
elosed concerning yourself. In the mean time I congra- 
tulate you upon the inerease of your fame, which you see 
has extended itself beyond the bills of mortality. 


SIR, 

That the eountry is barren of news has been the excuse, 
time out of mind, for dropping a correspondence with our 
friends.in London ; as if it were impossible, out ef a coffee-. 
house, to write an agreeable letter. I.am too ingenuous 
to endeavour at the covering of my negligence with so 
common an excuse. Doubtless, amongst friends, bred, as 
we have been, to the knowledge of books as well as men, a 
letter dated from a garden, a grotto, a fountain, a wood, 
a meadow, or the banks of a river, may be more entertain- 
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ing than one fram Tom's, Wills, White's, or St. James's. 
J promise, therefore, ta be frequent for the future in my 
rural dates to you. But, for fear you should, from what 
I have said, be induced to believe I shun the commerce of 
men, I must inform you, that there is a fresh topic of dis- 
course lately arisen amongst the ingenious in our part of 
the world, and is become the more fashionable for the 
ladies giving into it. This we owe to Isaac Bickerstaff, who 
is very much censured by some, and as much justified by 
others. Some criticise his style, his humour, and bis matter; 
others admire the whole man. Some pretend, from the 
informations of their friends in town, to decypher the au- 
thor ; and others confess they are lost in their guesses. For 
my part, I must own myself a professed admirer of the 
paper, and desire you to send me a complete set, together 
with your thoughts of the squire and his lucubrations.’ 


There is no pleasure like that of receiving praise from 
the praise-worthy; and I own it a very solid happiness, 
that these my lucubrations are approved by a person of 
so fine a taste as the author of this letter, who is capable 
of enjoying the world in the simplicity of its natural. 
beauties. This pastoral letter, if I may so call it, must 
be written by a man who carries his entertainment where- 
ever he goes, and is, undoubtedly, one of those happy men 
who appear far otherwise to the vulgar. I dare say he is 
not envied by the vicious, the vain, the frolic, and the loud; 
but is continually blessed with that strong and serious 
delight, which flows from a well-taught and liberal mind. 
With great respect to country sports, I may say, this gen- 
tleman could pass his time agreeably, if there were net a 
hare or a fox in his county. That calm and elegant satis- 
faction which the vulgar call melancholy is the true and 
proper delight of men of knowledge and virtue. What 
we take for diversion, which is a kind of forgetting our- 
' selves, is but a mean way of entertainment, in comparison 
of that which is considering, knowing, and enjoying eur- 
' selves. The pleasures of ordinary people are in their 
passions; but the seat of this delight is in the reason and 
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understanding. Such a frame of mind raises that sweet 
enthusiasm, whieh warms the imagination at the sight of 
every work of nature, and turns all round you into picture 
and landscape. I shall be ever proud of advices from this 
gentleman ; for I profess writing news from the learned, 
as well as the busy world. 

As for my labours, which be is . to enquire after, 
if they can. but wear one impertinence out of human life, 
destroy a single vice, or give a morning’s cheerfulness to 
an honest mind; in short, if the world can be but one 
virtue the better, or in any degree less vicious, or receive 
from them the smallest addition to their innocent diver- 
sions, I shall not think my pains, or indeed my life, to 
have been spent in vain. 

Thus far as to my studies. It will be expected I sbould, 
in the next place, give some account of my life. I shall, 
therefore, for the satisfaction of the present age, and the 
benefit of posterity, present the world with the following 
abridgment of it. 

It is remarkable, that I was bred by hand, and ate no- 
thing but milk until I was a twelve-month old; from 
which time, to the eighth year of my age, I was observed 
to delight in pudding and potatoes; and indeed I retain a 
benevolence for that sort of foed to this day. I do not 
remember that I distinguished myself in any thing at 
those years, but by my great skill at taw, for which I was 
80 barbarously used, that it has ever ag given me an 
aversion to gaming. In my. twelfth year, I suffered very 
much for two or three false concords.* At. fifteen I was 
sent to the university, and staid there for some time; 
but a drum passing by, being a lover of music, I enlisted 
myself for a soldier. As years came on, I began to ex- 
amine things, and grew discontented at the times. This 
made me quit the sword, and take to the study of the 
occult sciences, in which 1 was so wrapped up, that Oliver 
Cromwell had been buried and taken up again, five years 


* Isaac Bickerstaff, Esq. declares, that he was 63 in 1709, he was born, 
therefore, in 1646; he could only be 15 in 1661, when the body of Cromwell 
waa exposed. Yet he was sent to the university at 15;—then he was a 
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before I heard he was dead. This gave me first the repu- 
tation of a conjurer, which has been of great disadvantage 
to me ever since, and kept me out of all public employ- 
ments. The greater part of my later years has been divided 
between Dick's coffee-house, the Trumpet in Sheer-lane, 
and my own lodgings. 


From my own Apartment, November 2. 

The evil of unseasonable visits has been complained of 
to me with} much vehemence by persons of both sexes ; 
and I am desired to consider this very important circum- 
stance, that men may know how to regulate their conduct 
in an affair which concerns no less than life itself. For, 
to a rational creature, it is almost the same cruelty to at- 
tack his life, by robbing him of so many moments of bis 
time, or so many drops of his blood. The author of the 
following letter has a just delicacy in this point, and hath 
put it into a very good light: 


‘MR. BICKERSTAFY, October 99. 

‘Iam very much afflicted with the gravel, which makes 
me sick and peevish. I desire to know of you, if it be 
reasonable that any of my acquaintance should take ad- 
vantage over me at this time, and afflict me with long 
visits, because they are idle, and I am confined. Pray, sir, 
reform the town in this matter. Men never consider 
whether the sick person be disposed for company, but 
make their visits to humour themselves. You may talk 
upon this topic, so as to oblige all persons afflicted with 
chronical distempers, among “which I reckon visits. Do 
not think me a sour man, for I love conversation and my 
friends; but I think one's most intimate friend may be 
too familiar, and that there are such things as unseason- 
able wit, and painful mirth.’ 


soldier, a cadet at the battle of Coldstream; afterwards he took to the 
atndy of the occult sciences, and did not hear of Cromwell's fate till five 
years after it happened. Kept out of all public employments, the greater 
part of his latter years was divided between Dick’s coffee-house, a tavern, 
or ale-honse, and his own obscure lodgings in Sheer-lane. How was such 
a man qaalified to decide on ali subjects private and public f 
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It is with some, so hard a thing to employ their time, 
that it is a great good fortune when they have a friend 
indisposed, that they may be punctual in perplexing him, 
when he is recovered enough to be in that state which 
cannot be called sickneas or health; when he is too well 
to deny company, and too ill to receive them. It is no 
uncommon case, if a man is of any figure or power in the 
world, to be congratulated into a relapse. 


Wills Coffee-house, November 2. 


I was very well pleased this evening, to hear a gentleman 
express a very becoming indignation against a practice, 
which I myself have been very much offended at. ‘ There 
is nothing,’ said he, more ridiculous, than for an actor 
to insert words of his own in the part he is to act, so that 
it is impossible to see the poet for the player. / You will 
have Penkethman and Bullock helping out Beaumont and 
Fletcher. It puts me in mind,’ continued be, of a col. 
lection of antique statues which I once saw in a gentle- 
man’s possession, who employed a neighbouring stone- 
cutter to add noses, ears, arms, or legs, to the maimed 
works of Phidias or Praxiteles. You may be sure, this 
addition disfigured the statues much more than time had. 
I remember Venus, that, by the nose he had given her, 
looked like mother Shipton ; and a Mercury, with a pair 
of legs that seemed very much swelled with the dropsy.’ 

¥ thought the gentleman’s observations very proper, and 
he told me I had improved his thought, in mentioning on 
this occasion those wise commentators who had filled up 
the hemistichs of Virgil ;* particularly that notable poet, 
who, to make the Æneid more perfect, carried on the story 
to Lavinia’s wedding. If the proper officer will not con- 
‘descend to take notice of these absurdities, I shall myself, 


A gentleman of distinction in Aquitain, called by the writer on whose 
authority this note is given, Joannes de Peyrarede, filled up the hemistichs 
or half verses, in the Eneid of Virgil. 

+ Mapheus Vegias, a native of Lodi, who died in 1458 added a XIIIth 
book to the Eneid, which gives an account in Latin of the burial of Tur- 
nus, and of the marriage of Eneas to 5 ; 


Vor. II. 
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as a censor of tne people, animadvert upon such p- 
ceedings. 
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——— Amoto queramus seria lado. Hor. i. Sat. 1. 27. 


Let us no õ 
With graver air our serious theme parsue, 
Aud yet preserve our moral fall in view. Francis. 


Wilts Coffee-house, November 4. 


Tue passion of love happened to be the subject of dis- 
course between two or three of us at the table of the poets 
this evening; and, among other observations, it was re- 
marked, ‘ that the same sentiment on this passion had run 
through all languages and nations. Memmius, who has 
a very good taste, fell into a little sort of dissertation on 
this occasion. ‘ Iti is,’ said he, remarkable, that no passion 
has been treated, by all who have touched upon it, with the 
same bent of design but this. The poets, the moralists, 
the painters, in all their descriptions, allegories, and pi 
tures, have represented it as a soft torment, a bitter sweet, 
a pleasing pain, or an agreeable distress ; and have only 
expressed the same thought in a different manner.’ 

The joining of pleasure and pain together in such de- 
vices, seems to me the only pointed thought I ever read 
which is natural, and it must have proceeded from its being 
the universal sense and experience of mankind, that they 
have all spoken of it in the same manner. I have, in my 
own reading, remarked a hundred and three epigrams, fifty 
odes, and ninety-one sentences, tending to this sole pur- 


It is certain, there is no other passion which does pro- 
duce such contrary effects in so great a degree. But this 
may be said for love, that if you strike it out of the soul, 
life would be insipid, and our being but half-animated. 
Human nature would sink into deadness and lethargy, if 
not quickened with some active principle ; and, as for all 
others, whether ambition, envy, or avarice, which N 
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to possess the mind in the absence of this passion, it must 
be allowed that they have greater pains, without the com- 
pensation of such exquisite pleasures as those we find in 
love. The great skill is to heighten the satisfactions, and 
deaden the sorrows of it; which has been the end of many 
of my labours, and shall eontinue to be so, for the service 
of the world in general, and in particalar of the fair sex, 
who are always the best or the worst part of it. It is pity 
that a passion, which has in it a capacity of making life 
happy, should not. be cultivated ta the utmest advantage. 
Reason, prudence, and good-nature, rightly applied, can 
theroughly accomplish this great end, provided they have 
always a real and constant love to work upon. But this 
subject I shall treat more at large in the history of my 
married sister, and, in the mean time, shall conclude my 
reflection on the pains and pleasures: which attend this 
passion, with ene of the finest allegories which I think I 
have ever read. It is invented by the divine Plato, and, 
to show the opinion he himself had of it, asoribed by him 
to his admired Socrates, whom he represents as diseoutsing 
with his friends, and giving the history of Love in the fol- 
lowing manner.“ 

At the birth of Beauty,’ say he, share was-a great 
feast made, and many guests invited. Among the rest, 
was the god Plenty, who was the son of the goddess Pru- 
. dence, and inherited many of his mother’s virtues. After 
a full entertainment, he retired into the garden of Jupiter, 
. which was hung with a great variety of ambrosial fruits, 
andi seems to have been a very proper retreat for such a 
guest. In the mean time, an unhappy female ealled Po- 
verty, having heard of this great feast, repaired to it, in 
hopes of finding relief. The first place she lights upon 
was Jupiter v garden, which generally atanda open $e people 
of all conditions. Poverty enters, and dy chance finds the 5 
god Plenty asleep in it. She das immediately y with 5 
his charms, laid herself down by his side, aud ma 
matters so well, that she ä ‘a child by him. 

1 “ 4 1 
 Platonis Opera Baden, 158 p. 187. folio. pes 
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world was very much in suspense upon the occasion, and 

eould not imagine to themselves what would be the nature 
of an infant that was to have its original from two such 
parents. At the last, the child appears; and who should 
it be but Love. This infant grew up, and proved in all his 
behaviour, what he really was, a compound of opposite 
_ beings. As he is the son of Plenty, who was the offspring 
of Prudence, he is subtle, intriguing, full of stratagems 
and devices ; as the son of Poverty, he is fawning, begging, 
serenading, delighting to lie at a threshold, or beneath a 
window. By the father, he is audacious, full of hopes, 
conscious of merit, and therefere quick of resentment. 
By the mother, he is doubtful, timorous, mean-spirited, 
- fearful of offending, and abject in submissions.‘ In the 
same hour you may see him transported with raptures, 
talking of immortal pleasures, and appearing satisfied as 
a god ; and immediately after, as the mortal mother pre- 
. Vails in bis composition, you behold him pining, languish- 
ing, despairing, dying.’ 

I have been always wonderfully. delighted with fables, 
allegories, and the like inventions, which the politest and 
the best instructors of mankind have always made use of. 
They take off from the severity of instruction, and enforce 
it at the same time that they conceal it. The supposing 
Love to be conceived immediately after the birth of Beauty ; 
the parentage of Plenty; and the inconsistency of this 
passion with its self so naturally derived to it, are great 
master-strokes in this fable; and if they fell into good 
hands, might furnish out a more pleasing canto than any 
in Spenser. 


From my own Apartment, November 4. 


I came home this evening in a very pensive mood; and, 
to divert me, took up a volume of Shakspeare, where I 
chanced to cast my eye upon a part in the tragedy of Richard 
the Third, which filled my mind with a very agreeable 
horror. It was the scene in which that bold but wicked 
prince is represented as sleeping in his tent, the night 
before the battle in which be fell. The poet takes that 
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occasion to set before him, in a vision, a terrible assembly 
of apparitions, the ghosts of all those innocent persons 
whom he is said to have murdered. Prince Edward, 
Henry VI. the duke of Clarence, Rivers, Gray, and 
Vaughan; lord Hastings, the two young priaces, sons to 
Edward IV. his own wife, and the duke of Buckingham, 
rise up in their blood before him, beginning their speeches 
with that dreadful salutation, ‘ Let me sit heavy on thy 
soul to-morrow; and. concluding witb that dismal sen- 
tence, ‘ Despair and die.’ This inspires the tyrant with a 
dream of bis past guilt, and of the approaching vengeance. 
He anticipates the fatal day of Bosworth, fancies himself 
dismounted,: weltering in his own blood; and in the 
agonies of despair, before he is thoroughly awake, sterts 
up with the following speech: | 7 
* Give me another horse Bind up my wounds 
Have mercy, Jesu Sei l I did bat dream... 
Oh l coward conscience I how dost thou afflict me 
The lights burn blue ! is it not dead midnight? ? 


Cold fearfal drops stand on my trembling fleah 
What do I.fear? myself? &c. 


A scene written with so great strength of imagination 
indisposed me from further reading, and threw me into 
adeepcontemplation. I began to reflect upon the different 

‘ends of good and bad kings; and as this was the birth- 
‘day of our late renowned monarch,® I could not forbear 
thinking on the departure of that excellent prince, whose 
life was crowned with glory, and his death with peace. I 
let my mind go so far into this thought, as to imagine to 
myself what might have been the vision of his departing 
slumbers. He might have seen confederate kings applaud- 
ing him in different languages; slaves that had been bound 
in fetters lifting up their hands, and blessing him; and 
the persecuted in their several forms of warship imploring 
comfort on his last moments. The reflection upon this 
excellent prince 's. mortality had been a very melancholy 
entertainment to me, had I not been relieved by the con- 
sideration of the glorious reign which succeeds it. 


® King William III. 
E3 
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We now see as great a virtue as ever was on the British 
throne, surrounded with all the beauty of success.. Our 
nation may not only boast of a long series of great, re- 
gular; and well-laid designs, but also of triumphs and vio- 
‘tories ; while we have the happiness to bee our sovereigh 
exercize that true policy which tends te make a kingdom 
great and happy, and at the same time enjoy the ta sas 
glorious effect of it. 


. 
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From my own Apartment, November 7. 

I was very thuch'surprised this evening with a visit frem 
one of the top Thasts of the town, who came privately in 
a chair, and bolted into my room, while I was reading a 
chapter of Agrippa upon the occult sciences ; but, as she 
entered with all the air and bloom that nature ever be- 
stowed on woman, I threw down the eonjuror, and met 
the charmer. I had no sooner placed ber at my right 
hand by the fire, but she opened to me the reason of her 
visit. Mr. Bickerstaff,’ said the fine creature, ‘I have 
been your correspondent some time, though I never saw 
you before ; I have writ by the name of Maria. You have 
told me, you were too far gone in life to think of love. 
Therefore, J am answered as to the passion I spoke of; 
and,’ continued she, smiling, I will not stay until you 
grow young ‘again, as you men neyer fail to do in your 
dotage; but am come to consult you about. disposing of 
myself to another. My person you see; my fortune is very 
considerable ; but I am at present under much perplexity 
how to act in a great conjuneture. I have two lovers, 
Crassus and Lorio: Crassus is prodjgiously rich, but has no 
one distinguishing quality; 3 though at the same time, he is 
not remarkable on the defeetive side. Lorio has travelled, 
is well bred, pleasant in discourse, discreet in his conduct, 
agreeable in his person; and with all this, he has a com- 
petency of fortune without superfluity. When I consider 
Lorio, my mind is filled with an idea of the great satisfae- 
tions of a pleasant conversation, When I thiak of Crassus, 
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my equipdge, numerous servants, gay livertes, and Various 
dresses, ate: oppused: te: the :charms-of his rival. In 2 
word, when I bast my eyes up Lorio, I forget and de- 
spise fortuna; -when I bebold Ceassusg I thiak only of 
pleasing my vahity, and enjoining an ancontrolled-expense 
in all the pleasures of life, except love.’ She paused here. 

„Madam, said I, I am. confident you have. not stated 
your case with sincerity, and that there is some seeret pang 
which you have concealed. from, me.: for. I. se by your 
aspect the generosity of your mind; and that open in- 
genuous air lets me. know, that you have tou great a 
sense of the. generous ‘passion: of love, to prefer the dsten- 
tation of life in tha arms of: Crassus, to the entertainments 
and -conveniencies of, it in, the company of your: beloved 
Lorio ; fon g. he is, indeed, madam; you speak his name 
with. a differant accent from the rest of your: discourse. 
The idea. bis. image raises im you gives new. life: to your 
featuras, and, new grace to your speech.. Nay, blush not, 
madam: there is no dishonour in loving a man of merit; 
I asqure-you I. am. grieved at this dallying with yourself, 
when you put another in competition with him, for no 
ather . rea on . hut) superior wealth. Jo tell you, then,’ 
said. she; tbe bottom of my heart,.there is Clotilda lies 
by, and plants herself. in the way, of Crassus, and I am 
eonfident. will snap him if I refuse him. I cannot bear to 
. think, that she will shine above me. Wben our coaches 
meet, to see: her chariot hung behind with, our, footmen, 
and mine with but, swe; her s, powdered, gay, and sauey, 
kept only: fon show; mine, a couple of careful rogues that 
are · good fon something: I own, I cannot bear that Clotilda 
should, be im all the pride and: wantenness of wealth, and 
I enly.ia the ea and affluence ofits en 
Here I interrupted: Well, madam, now I see your 
whole affliction 3. you could he happy, but tliat you fear 
another would, be;happier. Or rather, you could besolidly 
happy, hut, that, another is to (be happy in appearance. 
Ib is an evil whieh. you must get oven or never know 
happiness: We will put the case, madam, that you married 
Crastus, and she, Lorio.’ She answered, Speak not of it. 
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I could tear her eyes out at the mention of it.— Well, 
then, I pronounce Lorio to be the man ; but [ must tell 
you, that what we call settling in the world is, in a kind, 
leaving it; and you must at once resolve to keep your 
thoughts of happiness within the reach of your fortune, 
and not measure it by comparison with others.—But, in- 
deed, madam, when I behold that beauteous form of yours, 
and consider the generality of your sex, as to their dis- 
posal of themselves in marriage, or their parents doing it 
for them without their own approbation, I cannot but look: 
upon all such matches as the most impudent prostitutions, 
Do but observe, when you are at a play, the familiar wenches 
that sit laughing among the men. These appear detest- 
able to you in the boxes. Each of them would give up her 
person for a guinea; and some of you would take the 
worst there for life for twenty thousand. If so, how do 
you differ but in price? As to the circumstance of marriage, 
I take that to be hardly an alteration of the case; for wed- 
lock is but a more solemn prostitution, where there is not 
a union of minds. You would hardly believe it, but there 
have been designs even upon me. 

A neighbour in this very lane, who knows I have, by 
leading a very wary life, laid up a little money, had a great 
mind to marry me to his daughter. I was frequently in- 
vited to their table: the girl was always very pleasant and 
agreeable. After dinner, miss Molly would be sure to fill 
my pipe for me, and put more sugar than ordinary into my 
coffee ; for she was sure I was good-natured. If I chanced 
to hem, the mother would applaud my vigour; and has 
often said on that occasion, I wonder, Mr. Bickerstaff, 
you do not marry, I am sure you would have children.” 
Things went so far, that my mistress presented me with 
a wrought night-cap and a laced band of her own working. 
I began to think of it in earnest ; but one day, having an 
occasion to ride to Islington, as two or three people were 
lifting me upon my pad, I spied her at a convenient dis- 
tance laughing at her lover, witb a parcel of romps of her 
acquaintance. One of them, who I suppose had the same 
design upon me, told me she said, Do you see how briskly 
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my old gentleman mounts?” This made me cut off my 
amour, and to reflect with myself, that no married life 
could be so unhappy, as where the wife proposes no other 
advantage from her husband, than that of making herself 
fine, and keeping her out of the dirt.“ 

My fair client burst out a-laughing at the account I gave 
her of my escape, and went away seemingly convinced of 
the reasonableness of my discourse to her. 

As soon as she was gone, my maid brought up the fol- 
lowing epistle, which, by the style, and the description 
she gave of the person, I suppose was left by Nick Doubt. 
Hark you, said he, girl, tell old Basket · bilt I would have 
him answer it by the first opportunity. What he says is 
this. . 

"ISAAC, 
‘You seem a very honest fellow; therefore, pray tell. 
me, did not you write that letter in praise of the squire 
and his lucubrations yourself, &c. 


The greatest plague of coxcombs is, that they often 
break upon you with an impertinent piece of good sense, 
as this jackanapes has hit me in a right place enough. I 
must confess, I am as likely to play such a trick as an- 
other; but that letter he speaks of was really genuine. 
When I first set up, I thought it fair enough to let myself 
know from all parts, that my works were wonderfully en- 
quired for, and were become the diversion as well as in- 
struction, of all the choice spirits in every county of Great 
Britain. I do not doubt but the more intelligent of my 
readers found it, before this. jackanapes, I can call him 
no better, took upon him to observe upon my style and 
my basket-hilt. A very pleasant gentleman of my ac- 
quaintance told me one day a story of this kind of false- 
hood and vanity in an author. 

Mevius showed him a paper of verses, which he said he 
had received that morning by the penny-post from an un- 
known hand. My friend admired them extremely. Sir, 
said he, ‘ this must come from a man that is eminent: 
you see fire, life, and spirit, run through the whole, and 


at the same time a correctness, which shows he is used to 
writing. Pray, sir, read them over again. He begins again, 
title and all ; ‘To Mevius, on his incomparable: poenns,’.. 
The second reading was performed with much more vehe- 
mence and action than the former; after which, my friend 
fell into downright raptures - Why, they are truly sub- 
lime! there is energy in this line! descriptiog in that J 
Why! it is the thing itself! this i is perfect pictuse |’ Me- 
vius could bear no more; hut, Faith, says be, Ned, to 
tell you the plain truth, I writ them myself. : 
There goes just such another story. of the same paternal 
tenderness in Bavius, an ingenious contemporary. of mine, 
who bad writ several comedies, which were rejected by the 
players. This, my friend Bavius took for envy, and there- 
fore prevailed upon a gentleman to go with him to the 
pla- house, and gave him a new play of his, desiring he 
would personate the author, and read it, to baffle the 
spite of the actors. The friend consented, and to reading 
they went. They had not gone over three similes, before 
Roscius the player. made the acting author stop, and desired 
to knom, ‘what he meant by such a rapture? aud how it. 
came to pass, that in this condition of the lover, instead 
of acting according to his circumstances, he spent his time 
in considering what his present state was like ?’—‘ That is 
very. true,’ says the mock author; ‘I believe we had as: 
strike these lines out.. By your. leave, says Bavius,; 
you shall not spoil your play, you, are. tao modest ; those, 
very lines, for autht I know, are ag good as any in yaur. 
play, and they shall stand.“ Well, they go on, and the; 
particle and stood unfortunately at, the end of a verge, 
and was made to rhyme to the word.‘ stand.“ This, Ros - 
eius excepted against. The new poet gave up that too, 
and said, he would not dispute for a monosyllable.— 
For a monosyllable, says the real author, I can assure 
you, a mdnosyllable may be of as great force as a werd 
ef ten syllables. I tell you, sir, and is the connection; 
of the matter in that place; without that word, you may 
put all that follows into any other play as well as this. 
Besides, if you leave it out; it will look as if you had put 
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it in only for the sake of. the rhyme.’ Roseius persisted, 
assuring the gentleman, that it was impossible to speak 
it, but the and“ must be lost, :so it might as well be 
blotted out.’ Bavius snatched his play out of their hands, 
said, they were both blockheads,* and went off; repeating 
a couplet, because he would not make his exit irregularly. 
A witty man of these days compared this true and feigned 
poetito'the centending: mothers before Solomon; the true 
one. was easily discovered from the pretender, by refusing 
to see his offspring dissected. 


No. 92.)  Thureday, November 10, 1709. 


Falsus honor juvat, et mendax infamia terret ö 
Quem nisi mendosum et mendacem f-—— 
Hor. i. Ep. xvi. 


False praise can please, and calemany affright, 
None but the vicious and the hypocrite. K. Wynne. 
White's Checolate-house, November 9. 

I xNow no manner of speaking so offensive as that of 
giving praise, and closing it with an exception; which 
proceeds (where men do not do it to introduce malice, and 
make calumny more effectual) from the common error of 
considering man as a perfect creature. But, if we rightly 
examine things, we shall find that there is a sort of 
economy in providence, that one shall excel where another 
is defective, in order to make men more useful to each 
other, and mix them in society. This man having this 
talent, and that man another, is as necessary in conver- 
sation, as one professing one trade, and another another, 
is beneficial in commerce. The happiest climate does not 
produce all things; and it was so ordered, that one part 
of the earth should want the product of another, for 
uniting mankind in a general correspondence and good 
understanding. It is, therefore, want of good sense as 
well as good nature, to say Simplicius has a better judg- 
ment, but not so much wit as Latius; for that these have 
not each other’s capacities is no more a diminution te 
either than if you should say, Simplicius is not Latina, 
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er Latias not Simplicius. The heathen’ world had so 
Kittle notion that perfeetion was to be expected: amonget 
men, that among them any one quality or endowment in 
an -heroic degree made a god. Hercules had strength ; 
but it was never objected to him that he wanted wit. 
Apollo presided over wit, and it was never asked whetber 
he had strength. We haar no exceptions agaiast the beauty. 
of Minerva, or the wiadom of Venus. These-wise heathess 
were glad to immortalize any one serviceable gift, and 
overlook all imperfections in the person who had it. But 
with us it is far otherwise, for we reject many eminent 
yirtuea, if they are accompanied with one apparent weale- 
ness. The reflecting after this manner made me acoount 
fer the strange delight men take in reading lampoows 
and scandal, with which the age abounds,.and,of which J 
receive frequent complaints. Upon mature consideration, 
I find it is prineipally for this reason, that the worst of 
mankind, the libellers, receive so much encouragement ia 
the world. The low race of men take a secret pleasure 
in finding an eminent character Jevelled to their condition 
bya report of its defects; and keep themselves in counte- 
nance, theugh they are excelled in a thousand virtues, if 
they believe they have in common with a great. person 
any one fault. The libeller falls in with this humour. 
and gratifies this baseness of temper, which is. naturally. 
an enemy to extraordinary merit. It is from this, that 
libel and satire are promiseuously joined together in the 
notions of the vulgar, though-the satirist and libeller differ 
as much as the magistrate and the murderer. Jo the 
consideration of human life, the satirist never falls upon 
persons who are not glaringly faulty, and the libeller on 
none but who are conspicuously commendable. . Were I 
to expose any vice in a good or great man, it should cer. 
tainly be by correcting it in some one where that crime. 
was the most distinguishing part of the character; as. 
pages-are.chastized for the admonition of princes.” Whee 


® This alludes to a practice, fong prevalent in England of whipping 
the royal children by proxy. The curiogs may find an account of this 
enstom,; in sir John Hawkine’s Hist. of Muse. 
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it is performed otherwise, the vicious are kept in gretlit, 
by placing men of merit in the same aceusation. But 
all the pasquils, lampoons, and libels we meet with now- 
a-days are a sort of playing with the four-and-twenty 
letters, and throwing them imto names and characters, 
without sense, truth, or wit. In this case, | am in great 
perplexity to know whem they mean, and should be in 
distress for those they. abuse, if I did not see their judg- 
ment and ingenuity in those they commend. This is the 
true way of examining a lihel; and when men consider, 
that no one man living thinks the better of their heroes 
and patrons fer the panegyric given them, none can think 
‘themselves lessened by theit invective. The hero or pa- 
tron in a libel is but a scavenger to carry off the dirt, 
and by that very employment is the filthiest- creature in 
the street. Dedications and panegyrics are frequently 
ridiculous, let them be addressed where they will; but at 
the front, or in the body of a libel, to commend a man, is 
saying to the petsons applauded, ‘ My Lord, or Sir, I have 
pulled down all mem that the rest of the world think 
great and honourable, and here is a clear stage; you may, 
as you please, be valiant or wise; you may chose to be on 
the military or civ# list; for there is no one brave whe 
commands, or just who bas power. You may rule the 
world now it is empty, which.exploded you when it was 
fall: I have knoelced out the brains of all whom mankind 
thought good for ay thing; and I doubt not but yau will 
regard that invention, which found out the only expedient 
to make your lordship, or your worship, of any consi- 
deration. 

Mad 1 the honour to ba in a libel, and had escaped 
the approbation of the author, J should luok upon it ex- 
. eetly in this manner. But though it isa thing thus per- 
fectly indifferent: wiio is exalted or debesed in such per- 
formances,:yet itis not se with relation to the authorsof . 
them; therefore, I chall, for the good of my country, 
hereafter take upon me to.punish these wretches. What 
is alrdady passe! may die away according to its nature, 
and continue in its present oblivion; but, ſor the future, 

Vol. II L 
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I shall take notice of such enemies to honour and virtue, 

and preserve them to immortal infamy. Their names. 
shall give fresh offence many ages hence, and be detested 

a thousand years after the commission of their crime. It 

shall not avail, that these children of infamy publish their 
works under feigned names, or under. none at all; for I 
am so perfectly well acquainted witb the styles of all my 

contemporaries, that I shall not fail of doing them justice, 

with their proper names, and at their full length. Let 

those miscreants, therefore, enjoy their present act of 
oblivion, and take care how they offend hereafter. 

But, to avert our eyes from such objects, it is, me- 
thinks, but requisite to settle our opinion in the case of 
praise and blame. I believe, the only true way to eure 
that sensibility of reproach, which is a common weakness 
with the most virtuous men, is to fix their regard firmly 
upon only what is strictly true, in relation to their ad- 
vantage, as well as diminution. For, if I am pleased with 

_commendation which I do not deserve, I shall, from the 
same temper, be concerned at scandal I do not deserve. 
But he that can think of false applause with as much con- 
tempt as false detraction, will certainly be prepared for 
ul. adventures, and will become all occasions. Undéé' 
‘served praise can please only those who want merit, and: 
undeserved reproach frighten only those who want sin“ 
cerity.@ I have thought of this with so much atténtion, 
that I fancy there can be no other method in nature found 
for the cure of that delicacy which gives good men pain 
‘under ealumny, but placing satisfaction no where but in a 
just sense of their own integrity, without regard to the 
opinion of others. If we have not such a foundation 
as this, there is no help against scandal but being in ob- 
‘scurity, which to noble minds is not being at all. The 
truth of it is, this love of praise dwefis most in great and 
‘heroic spirits; and those who best deserve it have generally 
the most exquisite relish of it. Methinks I see the re 
nowned Alexander, after a painful and laboriuus march, 
acide the heats of a parched soil and a burning climate, 
© Atranslation-of . a 
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sitting over the head of 2 fountain, and, after a draught of 
water, pronounce that memorable saving, Oh! Athenians! 
How much do I saffer that you may speak well of me?“ 
The Athenians were at that time the learned of the world, 
and their libels against Alexander were written, as he 
a professed enemy of their state. But how monstrous would 
such invectives have appeared in Macedonians! | 

As love of reputation is a darling passion in great men, 
so the defence of them in this particular is the business of 
every man of honour and honesty. ‘We should run on 
such an occasion, as if a public building was on fire, to 
their relief; and all who spread or publish such detestable 
pieces as traduce their merit, should be used like incen- 
diaries. It is the common cause of our country to support 
the reputation of those who preserve it against invaders ; 
and every man is attacked in the person of that neighbout 
who deserves well of him. 


From my own Apartment, November 9. ht 


The chat I had to-day at White’s about fame and scandal 
put me in mind of a person who has often writ to me 
unregarded, and has a very moderate ambition in this . 
particular. His name, it seems, is Charles Lillie, and 
he recommends himself to my observation as one that sold 
snuff next door to the Fountain tavern, in the Strand, and 
was burnt out when he —_ to have a reputation in his 
Way- 


MR. BICKERSTA FF, 


| suppose, through | a hurry of business, you have either 
forgot me, or lost my last of this nature, which was to 
beg the favour of being advantageously exposed in your 
paper, chiefly for the reputation of snuff. Be pleased to 
pardon this trouble from, Sir, 


‘ Your very humble servant, _ 
C. L. 


I am a perfumer, at the corner of Beaufort-buildings, 
in the Strand.’ 
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Phis same Charles leaves it to me to say what I will of 
him; and I am not a little pleased with the ingenious: 
‘manner of his address. Taking snuff is what I have de- 
‘glared againat ; but, as his holiness the pope allows whoring 

far the taxes raised hy the ladies of pleasure; se I, to re- 

pair the loss of an unhappy trader, indulge all persons in 
that custom who buy of Charles. There is something: 
sq particular in the request of the man, that I shall send 

for him hefure me, and I believe I shall find he has a genius 
for hawbles. If so, I shall, for aught 1 know, at his shop, 

give licensed canes to those who are really lame, and tubes 

to those who are anfeignedly short-sighted; and forbid all 

obhers to vend the same. 
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| Will's Coffee-house, November 11. 

Tun French humour of writing epistles, and publishing 
their fulsome compliments to each other, is a thing I 
frequently complain of in this place. It is, methinks, from 
the prevalence of this silly custom, that there is so little 
instruction in the conversation of our distant friends. For 
which reason, during the whole course of my life, I have 
desired my acquaintance, when they write to me, rather - 
to say something which should make me wish myself with 
them, than make me compliments that they wished them- 
_ Selves with me. By this means, I have by me a collection 
of letters from most parts of the world, which are as 
naturally of the growth of the place, as any herb, tree, or 
plant, of the soil. This I take to be the proper use of 
an epistolary commerce. To desire to know how Damon 

es on with hig courtship to Sylvia, or how the wine 
tastes at the Old Devil, are thread- bare subjects, and cold 
treats, which our absent friends might have given us 
without going out of town for them. A friend of mine, 
who went to travel, used me far otherwise; for he gave 
me a prospect of the place, or an account of the people, 
from every country through which he passed. Among 
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others whieh I was looking over this evening, I am not 
alittle delighted with this which follows: 


DEA SIR, 

I believe this is the first letter that was ever sent you 
from the middle region, where l am at this present writing. 
Net to keep you in suspense, it comes to you from the 
top of the bighest mountain in Switzerland, where I am. 
now shivering among the eternal frosts and anows. I can. 
searce forbear dating it in December, though they call 
it the first of August at the bottom of the mountain. I 
assure you I ean hardly keep my ink from freesing in the 
middle of the dog- days. I am bere entertained with the 
prettiest variety of snow prospects that you ean imagine; 
and have several pits of it before me, that are very near 
as old as the mountain itself; for in this country, it is as 
lasting as marble. I am now upon a spot of it, which 
they tell me fell ahout the reign of Charlemagne, or king 
Pepin. The inhabitants of the eountry are as great surio- 
sities as the country itself. They generally hire them- 
selves out in their youth, and if they are musket-proof 
until about fifty, they bring home the money they have 
get; and the limbs they have left, to pass the rest of their 
time among their native mountains. One of the gentle. 
men of the place, who is come off with the loss of an eye 
only, told me, by way of boast, that there were now seven 
wooden legs in his family; and that, for these four: ge- 
nerations, there had not been ane in his line that carried: 
a whole body with him to the grave. I believe you will 
think the style of this letter a little extraordinary: but 
the Rehearsal will tell you, that people in clouds must 
not be confined to speak sense; and I hope we that are 
above them may claim the same privilege. Wherever I 
am, I shall always be, Sir, 

Your most obedient, most humble servant: 


7 think they ought, in those pares meee the materials 
are so easy to work, and at the same time 80 durable, when 
A comedy written by . duke of Backingham 
2 
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any one of their heroes comes home from the wars, to erect - 
bis, statue in snow upon the mountains, there to remain 
from generation to generation. 

A gentleman who is apt to expatiate upon any hint, 
took this occasion to deliver bis opinion upon our ordi- 
nary method of sending young gentlemen to travel for 
their education. ‘It is certain,’ said he, if gentlemen 
travel at an age proper for them, during the course of 
their voyages, their accounts to their friends, and, after 
their return, their discourses and conversations will have in 
them something above what we can meet with, from those 
who have not had those advantages.’ At the same time, it 
is to be observed, that every temper and genius is not qua- 
lified for this way of improvement. Men may change their 
climate, but. they cannot their nature. A man that goes 
out a fool cannot ride or sail himself into common sense. 
Therefore, let me but walk over London-bridge with a 
young-man, and I will tell you infallibly whether going 
over the Rialto at Venice will make him wiser. ‘ 

It is not to be imagined how many I have saved i in my 
time from banishment, by letting their parents know they 
were good. for nothing. But this is to be done with much 
tenderness. There is my cousin Harry has a son, who is 
the dullest mortal that ever was born into our house; he 
had got his trunk and his books all packed up to be trane- 
ported into foreign parts, for no reason but because the 
boy never talked ; and his father said, he wanted to know 
the world. I could not say to a fond parent that the boy 
was dull; but looked grave, and told him, ‘ the youth was. 
very thoughtful, and I feared he might have some doubts 
about religion, with which it was vot proper to go into. 
Roman eatholic countries.’ He is accordingly kept here. 
until he declares himself upon some points, which I am 
sure he will never think of. By this means, I have pre- 
vented the dishonour of having a fool of our house laughed 
at in all parts of Europe. He is nuw with his father 
upon his own estate, and he has sent to me to get him a 
wife, which I shall do with all convenient speed; but it 
shal) be such a one, whose good-nature shall hide his 
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faults, and good sense supply them. The truth of it is, 
that race is of the true British kind. They are of our 
country only; it hurts them to transplant them, and they 
are destroyed if you pretend to improve them. Men of this 
solid make are not to be hurried up and down the world, 
for, if I may so speak, they are naturally at their wit’s 
end; and it is an impertinent part to disturb their repose, 
that they may give you ‘only a history of their. bodily oel 
eurrences, which is all they are capable of observing. Harry 
had an elder brother, who was tried in this way; I rez 
member all he could talk of at his return was, That he 
had like to have been drowned at such a place; he feil out 
of a chaise at another; he had a better stomach when he 
moved northward than when he turned his course to the 
parts in the south, and so forth. It is, therefore, very 
much to be considered; what sense a person bas of things 
when he is setting out; and, if he then knows none of his 
friends and acquaintance but by their cloaths and faces, 
it is my humble opinion, that he stay at home. His parents 
should take care to marry him, and see. what they can 
get out of bim that way; for there is a certain sort uf 
men, who are no otherwise to be regarded but as they 
descend from men of consequence, and may beget valuable 
successors ; and, if we consider that men are to be esteemed — 
only as they are useful, while a stupid wretch is at the 

head of a great family, we may say, the race is suspended, 
‘as Properly as etic it is all gone, we say it is extinct. 

From my own Apartment, November Ll. 

I had several hints and advertisements from unknown 
hands, that some, who are enemies to my labours, design 
to demand the fasbionable way of satisfaction for the dis! 
turbance my lucubrations have given them. I confess, 4s 
things now stand, I do not know bow to deny such inviters, 
and am preparing myself accordingly. 1 have bought 
pumps and files, and am every morning practising in my 
chamber. My neighbour the dancing-master, has demanded 
of me, ‘why I take this liberty, since T would not allow 
it him? but I answered, his was an act of an indifferent 
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nature, and mine of necessity.” My late treatises against 
duels have so far disobliged the fraternity of the noble 
gcience of defence, that I can get none uf them ta sbow 
me so much as one pass. I am, therefore, obliged to learn 
by book; and have, aceardingly, several volumes, wherein 
all the postures are exactly delineated. I must confess, 
I am shy of letting pevple see me at this exercise, because 
of my flannel waistcnat, and my spectacles, which I am 
forced to fix on, the better to observe the posture af the 
enemy. 

I haye upon m chamber walls drawa at full length the 
figures of all sarts of men, from eight feet to three feet tuo 
inches. Within this height, I take it, that all the fighting 
men of Great Britain are comprehended. But, as I push, 
J make allowances fpr my being of-e tank and spare body, 
and have chalked ont ia every figuy my own dimensions; 
for I scory to sak any man of his life by taking advantage 
af his breadth: thergfore, I press purely in a line down 
fram his pose, aad take no mare of him to assault than 
be has of me: for, ta speak ivpartially, if a lean fellow 
wounds a fat one in any part to the right or left, whether 
jt be in gaxte or in tierce, beyond the dimensions of the 
said lean fellow’s own breadth, I take it to be murder, and 
such a murder as is below a gentleman to commit. As 
J am spare, I am also very tall, and behave myself with 
relation to that advantage. with the same punctilio; and 
Jam ready to staap er stand, according. to the stature of 
my adversary. I must confess, I have had great success this 
morning, and have bit every figure round the room in a 
mortal part, without receiving the leat hurt, except a 
little scratch by falling on wy face, in pusbing at one at 
the lower end of my chamber; but I recovered so quick, 
and jumped so uimbly into my guand, that if he bad been 
alive, he could not have hurt me. It is eanfessed I have 
written against duels with some warmth; but in all- my 
discourses I have not ever said that.I knew how a gentie- 
man could avoid a duel if he were provoked to it; and, 
since that custom is now become a. las, I ‘know nothing 

put. tha lesislative power, wih new animadversions:upoa 
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if, can put us in a capacity of denying challenges, though. 
we were afterwards hanged for it. But no more of this 
at present. As things stand, I shall put up no more affronts; 
gnd I shall be so far from taking ill words, that I will not 
take ill looks. I, therefore, warn all hot young fellows 
not to look hereafter more terrible than their neighbours ; 
for, if they stare at me with their hats cocked higher than 
other people, I will not bear it. Nay, I give warning to 
all people in general to look kindly at me, for I will bear 
no frowns, even from ladies; and if any woman pretends” 
to look scornfully at me, I shall demand satisfaction of 
the next of kin of the masculine gender. 
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Si non errigset, fecerat ille minus. Mart. i. 2. 
Had he not err'd, bis glory had been less. 


Will's Coffee-house, November 14. 

Tuat which we call gallantry to women seems to be 
the hervie virtue of private persons; and there never 
breathed one man, who did not, in that part of his days 
wherein he was recommending himself to bis mistress, do 
something beyond his ordinary course of life. As this has 
à very great effect even upon the most slow and common 
men; 30, upon such as it finds qualified with virtue and 
merit, it shines out in proportionahle degrees uf excellence. 

gives new grave to the most eminent accomplishments ; 
and he, who of himself has either wit, wisdom, or valour, | 
exerts each of these noble endowments, when he becomes 
a lover, with a certain beauty of action aboye what was 
ever observed in him before; and all who are without any 
one of these qualities are to be looked upon as the rabble 
of mankind. : 

I was talking after this manner in a corner of this place 
with an old acquaintance, who, taking me by the hand, 
said, Mr. Bickerstaff, your discourse recalls to my mind 
a story, which I have longed to tell you ever since I read 
that article wherein you desire your friends to give you 
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accounts of obscure merit. The story I had of him is 
literally true, and well known to be so in the country 
wherein the circumstances were transacted. He acquainted 
me with the names of the persons concerned, which I shall 
change into feigned ones; there being a respect due to 
their families that are still in being, as well as that the 
names themselves would not be so familiar to an English 
ear. The adventure really happened in Denmark; and 
if [ can remember all the passages, I doubt not but it will 
be as moving to my readers as it was to me. 
Clarinda and Chloe, two very fine women, were bred 
up as sisters in the family of Romeo, who was the father 
of Chloe, and the guardian of Clarinda. Philander, a young 
gentleman of a good person, and charming conversation, 
being 4 friend of old Romeo, frequented his house, and by 
that. means was much in conversation with the young 
ladies, though still in the presence of the father and the 
guardian. The ladies both entertained a secret passion 
for him, and could see well enough, notwithstanding the 
delight which be really took in Romeo’s conversation, 
that there was something more in his heart, which made 
him so assiduous a visitant. Each of them thought her- 
self the happy woman ; but the person beloved was Chloe. 
It happened that both of them were at a play in a carnival 
evening, when it is the fashion there, as well as in most 
countries of Europe, both for men and women to appear in 
masks and disguises. It was on that memorable night, 
in the year 1679, when the play-house by some unhappy 
accident was set on fire. Philander, in the first hurry of 
the disaster, immediately ran where his treasure was; burst 
open the door of the box, snatched the lady up in his arms; 
and, with unspeakable resolution and good fortune, carried 
her off safe. He was no sooner out of the crowd, but he 
set her down; and, grasping her in his arms, with all the 
raptures of a deserving lover, ‘ How happy am I,’ says he, 
‘in an opportunity to tell you I love you more than all 
things, and of showing you the sincerity of my passion at 
the very first declaration of it!’ ‘ My dear, dear Philan- 
der,’ says the lady, pulling off her. mask, this is not a 
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time for art; you are much dearer to me than the life you 
have preserved; and the joy of my present deliverance 
does not transport me so much as the passion which oc- 
casioned it. Who can tell the grief, the astonishment, 
the terror, that appeared in the face of Philander, when 
he saw the person he spoke to was Clarinda! After a 
short pause, Madam, says he, with the looks of a dead 
man, ve are both mistaken;’ and immediately flew away, 
without hearing the distressed Clarinda, who had just 
strength enough to cry out, Cruel Philander! why did 
you not leaye me in the theatre?’ Crowds of people 
immediately gathered about ber, and, after having brought 
her to herself, conveyed her to the house of the good old 
unhappy Romeo. Philander was now pressing against a 
whole tide of people at the doors of the theatre, and striv- 
ing to enter with more earnestness than any there endea- 
voured. to get out. He did it at last, and with mueh diffi- 
culty forced his way to the box where his beloved Chloe 
stood, expecting ber fate amidst this scene of terror and 
distraction, She revived at the sight of Philander, who 
fell about her neck with a tenderness not to be expressed ; 
and, amidst a thousand sobs and sighs, told her his love, 
and his dreadful mistake. The stage was now in flames, 
and the whole house full of smoke: the entrance was 
quite barred up with heaps of people, who had fallen upor 
one another as they endeavoured to get out. Swords were 
drawn, shrieks heard on all sides; and, in short, no pos- 
sibility of an escape for Philander himself, had be been 
capable of making it without his Chloe. But his mind 
was above such a thought, and wholly employed in weep- 
ing, condoling, and comforting. He catches her in his arms. 
The fire surrounds them, while—I cannot go on 
Were J an infidel, misfortunes like this would convince 
me that there must be a hereafter: for who can believe 
that so much virtue could meet witb so great distress 
without a following reward? As for my part, [am so old- 
fashioned, as firmly to believe, that all who perish in such 
generous enterprises are relieved from the further exercise 
of life ; and Providence, which sees their virtue consum- 
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mate and manifest, takes them to an immediate reward, 

in a being more suitable to the grandeur of their spirita. 

What else can wipe away our tears, when we contemplate 

such undeserved, such irreparable distresses? It was a 
sublime thought in sume of the heathens of old; 
die gratla enrrim ö 

Armorumque falt vtvis que cura nitentes a 
Pnuscere equos, eadem sequitur tellure repostos. Vira., 


That is, in other words, The same employments and 
inclinations which were the entertainment of virtuous men 
upon earth make up thélf happiness in Elysium.“ 


From my own Apartment, November 14. 
| ‘When I came tome this evening, I found a present 
from Mr. Charles Lillie, the perfumer, at the corner of 
Beaufort-buildings, with a letter of thanks for the mention 
I made or bim. He tells me, several of my gentle readers 
have obliged me in buying at his shop upon my recom- 
mendation. I bave enquired into the man’s capacity, 
and find him an adept in his way. He has several helps 
to discourse besides snuff, which is the best Barcelona, 
and sells an orange-flower water, which seems to me to 
have in it the right spirit of brains; and I am informed, 
he extracts it according to the manner used in Gresham- 
College. I recommend it to the handkerchiefs of ali 
young pleaders. It cures or supplies all pauses and hesi- 
tations in speech, and creates a general alacrity of the 
spirit. When it is used as a gargle, it gives volubility 
to the tongue, and never fails of that necessary step to- 
wards pleasing others, making a man pleased with himself. 
I have taken security of him, that he shall not raise the 
price of any of his commodities for these or auy other occult 
qualities in them; but he is to sell them at the same price 
which you give at the common perfumers. Mr. Lülie 
has brought further security, that be will not sell the 
boxes made for politicians to lovers; nor, on the contrary, 
those proper for lovers to men of speculation : * At this 


a Phe Royal Society then met at Gresham- College. 
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time, to avéid confusion, the best orangetie for beaux, 
and right musty for Politicians.’ 


t> My almanack is to be published on the twenty-se- 
cond, and, from that instant, all lovers, in raptures or 
epistles, are to forbear the comparison of their mistresses’ 
eyes to stars: I baving made use of that simile in my de- 
dication for the last time it shall ever pass, and on the pro- 
perest occasion that it was ever employed. All ladies are 
hereby desired to take notice, that they never receive that 
simile in payment for any similes they shall bestow for 
the future. 


On Saturday night last a e 8 husband strayed 
from the ,Play-house in the Hay-market. If the lady who 
was,seenyto take him up will restore him, she shall be 
asked no questions, he being of no use but to the owner, 
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luterea dulces pendent circum oscula nati, 
Casta pudicitiam servat domus Virg. Georg. ii. 523. 


His cares are eus'd with intervals of bliss ; 

His little children, climbing for a kits, 

Welcome their father’s late return at night; 15 
His faithful bed is crown'd with chaste delight. Dryden 


From my own Apartment, November 16. 


THERE are several persons who have many pleasures 
and entertainments in their possession, which they do not 
enjoy. It is, therefore, a kind and good office to acquaint 
them with their own happiness, and turn their attention 
to such instances of their good fortune as they are apt to 
overlook. Persons in the married state often want sucli 
a monitor; and pine away their days, by looking upon 
the same condition in anguish and murmur, which car- 
ries with it in the opinion of others a complication of all 
the pleasures of life, and a retreat from its inquietudes. 

I am led into this thought by a visit I made an old 
friend, who was formerly my school-fellow. He eame te 

Vol.. II. 
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town last week with his family for the winter, and yesterday 
morning sent me word his wife expected me to dinner, 
I am, as it were, at bome at that house, and every member 
of it knows me for their well-wisher. I cannot indeed 
express the pleasure it is, to be met by the children with 
so much joy as I am when I go thither. The boys and 
girls strive who shall come first, when they think it is 
I that am knocking at the door; and that child which 
loses the race to me runs back again to tell the father it 
is Mr. Bickerstaff. This day I was led in by a pretty girl, 
that we all thought must have forgot me; for the family 
has been out of town these two years. Her knowing me 
again was a mighty subject with us, and took up our dis- 
course at the first entrance. After which, they began to 
rally me upon a thousand little stories they heard in the 
country, about my marriage to one of my neighbour's 
daughters. Upon which the gentleman, my friend, said, 
‘Nay, if Mr. Bickerstaff marries a child of any of his old 
companions, I hope mine shall have the preference; there 
is Mrs. Mary is. mow sixteen, and would make him as fine 
a widow as the best of them. But I know him too well; 
he is so enamoured with the very memory of those who 
flourished in our youth, that he will not so much as look 
upon the modern beauties. I remember, old gentleman, 
how often you went home in a day to refresh your counte- 
nahce and dress when Teraminta reigned in your heart. 
As we came up in the coach, I repeated to my wife some 
of your verses on her.“ With such reflections on little 
passages which happened long ago, we passed our time, 
during a cheerful and elegant meal. After dinner, his lady 
left the room, as did also the children. As soon as we 
were alone, he took me by the hand; Well, my good 
friend,’ says he, I am heartily glad to see thee; I was 
afraid you would never have seen all the company that 
dined with you to-day again. Do not you think the good 
woman of the house a little altered, since you followed her 
from the play-house, to find out who she was, for me?’ I 
perceived a tear fall down bis cheek as he spoke, which 
moved me not a little. But, to turn the discourse, I said, 
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She is not indeed quite that creature she was, when she 
returned me the letter I carried from you; and told me, 
she hoped, as I was a gentleman, I would be employed 
no more to trouble her, who had never offended me; but 
would ‘be so much the gentleman’s friend, as to dissuade 
him from a pursuit, which he could never succeed in.” You 
may remember, I thought her in earnest; and you were 
forced to employ your cousin Will, who made his sister get: 
acquainted with her, for you. “You cannot ‘expect her 
to be for ever fifteen.’ ‘ Fifteen !’ replied my good friend: 
Ah ! you little understand, you that have lived a bachelor, 
how great, how ‘exquisite a pleasure there is, in being 
really ‘beloved! It is impossible, that the most beauteous 
face in nature should raise in me such pleasing ideas, as 
when I look upon that excellent woman. That fading 
in her countenance is chiefly caused by her watching with 
me, in my fever. This was followed by a fit of sickness, 
which had like to have carried her off last winter. I tell 
you sincerely, I have so my obligations to her, that I an- 
not, with any sort of moderation, think of her present 
state of health. But as to what you say df fifteen, sbe 
gives me every day pleasures beyond what I ever knew. 
in the possession of her beauty, when I was in the vigour 
of youth. Every moment of her life brings me fresh in- 
stances of her complacency to my inclinations, and ber 
prudence in regard to my fortune. Her face is to me much 
more beautiful than when I first saw it; there is no decay 
in any feature, which I cannot trace, from the very instant 
it was occasioned by some anxious concern for my welfare 
and interests. Thus, at the same time, methinks, the. 
love I conceived towards her for what she was, is height- 
ened by my gratitude for what she is. The love of a wife 
is as much above the idle passion commonly called by 
that name, as the loud laughter of buffoons is inferior to 
the elegant mirth of gentlemen. Ob! she is an inesti- 
mable jewel. In her examination of her household affairs, 
she shows a certain fearfulness to find.a fault, which makes 
her servants obey her like children; and the meanest we - 
have has an ingenuous shame for an offence, not always 
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to be seen in children ip other families. I speak freely to 
you, my old friend; ever sinee her sickness, things that 
gaye me the quickest joy before, turn now to a certain 
anxiety. As the children play in the next room, I know 
the poor things by their steps, and am considering what 
they must do, should they lose their mother in their tender 
years. The pleasure I used to take in telling my boy stories 
of battles, and asking my girl questions about the dis- 
posal of ber baby, and the gossiping of it, is turned into 
inward reflection and melancholy.’ 

He would have gone on in this tender way, when the 
good lady entered, and with an inexpressible sweetness 
in her countenance told us, ‘ she had been searching her 
closet for something very good, to treat such an old friend 
ag I was” Her busband’s eyes sparkled with pleasure at 
the cheerfulness of her countenance; and I saw all his 
feara vanish in an instant. The lady observing something 
in our looks which showed we bad been more serious than 
ordinary, and seeing her husband receive her with great 
coucern under a forced cheerfulness, immediately guessed 
at what we had been talking of3 and applying herself to 
me, said, with a smile, Mr. Bickerstaff, do not believe 
a word of what he tells you, I shall still live to have you 
for my second, as 1 have often promised you, unless he 
takes more care of himself than be has done since his com- 
ing to town. You must know, be tells. me that he finds 
London is a much more healthy place than the country ; 
for he sees several of his old acquaintance and school- 
fellows are here young fellows with fair full-bottomed 
periwigs. I could scarce keep him this morning from going 
out open-brensted. My friend, who is always extremely 
delighted with her agreeable bumour, made her sit down 
with us. She did it with that easiness which is peculiar 
to women of sense; and to keep up the good humour she 
had brought in with her, turned her raillery upon me, 

Mr. Bickerstaff, you remember you followed me one n. ght 
from the playhouse ; suppose you should carry me thither 
to-morrow night, and lead me into the front box. This 
put us into a long field of discourse about the beauties, 
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mho. were mothers to the present, and shined in the boxes 
twenty years agu. I told her, I was glad she bad trans- 
ferred so many of her charms, and I did not question but 
her eldest daughter was within half-a-year of being a toast.’ 
We were pleasing ourselves with this fantastical prefer- 
ment of the young lady, when on a sudden we were alarmed 
with the noise of a drum, aud immediately entered my 
little godson to give me a point of war. His mother, be- 
tween laughing and chiding, would have put him/ out of 
the room; but I would not part with him so. I found, 
upon conversation with him, though he was a little noisy 
in his mirth, that the child had excellent parts, and was 
a great master of all the learning on the other side eight 
years old. I perceived bim a very great historian in Æsopꝰs 
Fables: but he frankly declared to me his mind, that he 
did not delight in that learning, because he did not believe 
they were true; for which reason 1 found he had very 
much turned his studies, for about a twelvemonth past, 
into the lives and adventures of Don Bellianis of Greece, 
Gay af Warwick, the Seven Champions, and other histo- 
rians of that age. I could not but observe the satisfaction 
the father took in the forwardness of his son; and that 
these diversions might turn to some profit, I found the boy 
bad made remarks, which might be of service to bim 
during the course of his whole life. He would tell you 
the mismanagements of Jobn Hickerthrift, find fault with 
the passionate temper in Bevis of Southampton, and loved 
Saint Gearge for being the champion of England ;* and 
by this means bad his thoughts insensibly moulded: into 
the notions of diseretion, virtue, and honour. I was ex- 
tolling his accomplishments, when the mother told me, 
‘that the little girl who led me in this morning was in 
her way a better scholar than he. Betty, said she, deals 
chiefly in fairies and sprights ; and sometimes in a winter- 
night will terrify the maids with her accounts, until they _ 
are afraid to go up tu bed.’ 
| I sat with them until it was very late, sometimes in 


® This.is a snhject which has occasioned a very learned altercation be- 
tween tome of our most eminent antiquaries. 
M2 
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merry, tometimes in serious discourse, with this particular 
pleasure, which gives the only true relish to all conversa-. 
tion, a sense that every one of us liked each other. I went 
home, considering the different conditions of a.married 
life and that of a- bachelor; and J must confess it struck 
me with a secret concern, to reflect, that whenever 1 0 
off I shall leave no traces behind me. In this pensive 
mood I return to my family; that is to say, to my maid, 
my dog, and my cat, who only can be the better or worse 
for what bappens to me. 
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Is mihi demam vivere et frui anim’ videtur, qui aliqno negotio inten- 
tus, preclari facinoris aut artis bone famam qucrit. Sali. Bel. Cat. 


In my opinion, he only may be truly said to live, and enjoy his being, 
who is engaged in some laudable pursuit, and acquires a name by some 
illustrious action, or asefal art. 


From my own Apartment, November 17. 


Ir has cost me very much care and thought to marshal 
and fix the people under their proper denomivatiens, and 
to range them according to their respective characters. 
These my endeavours have been received with unexpected 
success in one kind, but neglected in another: for, though 
I have many readers, I have but few converts. This must 
certainly proceed from a false opinion, that what I write 
is designed rather to amuse and entertain, than convince. 
and instruct. I entered upon my Essays with a declaration 
that I should consider mankind im quite another manner 
than they had hitherto been represented to the ordinary 
world; and asserted, that none but a useful life should 
be, with me, any life at all. But, lest this doctrine should 
have made this small progress towards the: conviction of 
mankind, because it may have appeared to the unlearned 
light and whimsical, I must take leave to unfold the wis- 
dom and antiquity of my first proposition in these my 
Essays, to wit, that every worthless man is a dead man. 
This notion is as old as Pythagoras, in whose school it 
was a point of discipline, that if among the ’Axssixo/, or 
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probationers, there were any who grew ‘weary of studying 
to be useful, and returned to an idle life, they were to re- 
gard them as dead; and, upon their departing, to perform 
their-obsequies, and raise them tombs, with inscriptiong 
to warn others.of'the like mortality, and quicken them to 
resolutions of refining their souls. above that. wretched 
atate, It. is upon a like supposition; that young ladies, at 
this very time, in Roman catholic countries, are received 
into some nunneries with their coffins, and with the pomp 
of a formal funeral, to signify, that henceforth they are 
to. be: of no- further use, and. consequently dead. Nor 
was Pythagoras himself the first author of this symbol, 
with whom, and with the Hebrews, it was generally re- 
ceived. Much more might be offered in illustration of 
this doctrine from sacred authority, which I recommend 
to my reader's own reflection; who will easily recollect, 
from -places which I do not think. fit to.quote here, the 
forcible manner of applying the words dead and living, to 
men as they are good or bad. 

J have, therefore, composed the following scheme of 
existence for.the benefit both of the living and the dead ; 
though chiefly for the latter, whom I must desire to read’ 
it with all possible attention. In the number of the dead 
I comprehend all persons, of what title or dignity soever, 
who bestow most of their time in eating and drinking, to 
support that imaginary existence of theirs; which they 
call life; or in dressing and adorning those shadows and 
apparitions, which are looked upon by the vulgar as real 
men and women. In short, whoever resides in the world: 
without having any business in it, and passes away an age 
without ever. thinking on the errand for which he was sent 
hither, is to me a dead man to all intents and purposes; 
and I desire that be may be so reputed. The living are 
only those that are some way or other laudably employed 
in the improvement of their own minds, or for the ad- 
vantage of others; and even amongst these, I shal} only 
reckon into.their lives that part of their time which has 
been spent in the manner above- mentioned. By these 
means, I am. afraid, we shall find the longest lives not to 
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eonsist of many months, and the greatest part of the earth 
to be quite unpeopled. According to this system, we may 
observe, that some men are born at twenty years of age, 
some at thirty, some at threescore, and some not above 
gn hour before they die: nay, we may observe multitudes 
that die without ever being born, as well as many dead 

yersons that fill up the bulk of mankind, and make a 
82 figure in the eyes of the ignorant, than those whe 
are alive, and in their proper and full state of health. 
However, since there may be many good subjects, that 
pay their taxes, and live ‘peaceably in their habitations, 
who are not yet born, or have departed this life several 
years since, my design is, to eneourage both te join them- 
Selves as soon as possible to the number of the living. For, 
as I invite the former to break forth into being; and become 
good for something; so I allow the latter a state of resus- 
citation; which I chiefly mentien for the sake of a person 
who has lately published an advertisement, with several 
‘scurrilous terms in it, that do by no means become a dead 
man to give: it is my departed friend John Partridge, who 
concludes the advertisement of his next year’s almanaek 
with the following note: 


_ “Whereas it has been industriously given out by Isaac 
Bickerstaff, esquire, and others, to prevent the sale of this 
year’s almanack, that John Partridge is dead: this may 
inform all bis loving countrymen, that he is still living in 
health, aud they are knaves that reported it otherwise. 
i ‘J.P. 

From my own Apartment, Nevember 18. 


When an engineer finds his guns have not had their 
intended effect, he changes his batteries. I am forced at 
present to take this method; and instead of continuing to 
write against the singularity some are guilty of in their 
habit and behaviour, I shall henceforward desire them to 
persevere in it; and not only so, but shall take it asa 
favour of all the coxcombs in the town, if they will set 
marks upon themselves, and by some particular in their 
dress show to what class they belong. It would be very 
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abliging in all such persons, whe feel in themselves that 
they are not of sound understanding, to give the world 
notice of it, and spare mankind the pains of finding them 
out. A eane upon the fifth button shall from henceforth 
he the type of a Dapper; red-heeled shoes, and a hat 
hung upon one side of the head, shall signify a Smart; a 
good periwig made into a twist, with a brisk cock, shall 
speak.a Mettled Fellow; and an upper lip covered with 
snuff, denote a Coffee- house Statesman. But as it is required 
that all coxcombs hang out their signs, it is on the other 
hand expected that men of real merit should avoid any 
thing particular in their dress, gait, or behaviour. For, 


as we eld men delight in proverbe, I cannot forbear bring- 


ing out one on this occasion, That good wine needs no 
bush.’* I must not leave this subject without reflecting 
on several persons I have lately met with who at a dis- 
tance seem very terrible; but upon a stricter enquiry into 
their looks and features, appear as meek and harmless as 
any of my own neighbours. These are country gentlemen, 
who of late years have taken up a humour of coming to 
town in red coats, whom an arch wag of my acquaintance 
used to describe very well, by calling them ‘ sheep in wolves’ 
clothing.’ I bave often wondered, that honest gentlemen, 
who are good neighbours, and live quietly in their own 
possessions, should take it in their heads to frighten the 
town after this unreasonable manner. I shall think my- 
self obliged, if they persist in so unnatural a dress, not- 
withstanding any posts they may have in the militia, to 
give away their red coats to any of the soldiery who shall 
think fit to strip them, provided the said soldiers can make 
it appear that they belong to a regiment where there is 
a deficiency in the cloathing. 

A bush, as may be inferred from this proverb, was anciently the 


_sign of a tavern. This sign was succeeded by a thing intended to resemble 


a bush, consisting of three or four tier of hoops fastened one above an- 
other ; with vine leaves and grapes ricbly carved and gilt, and a Bacchus 
bestriding a tun at top. The owner of a tavern or alehouse in Aldersgate- 
street, at the time when king Charles I. was beheaded, was so affected 
upon that event, that he put his bush in mourning by painting it black. 
The honse was long after known by the name of the Mourning Bush a 
ater Sir John Hawkins’s ‘ Hist. of Music.’ 


a 
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About two days ago I was walking in the Park, and: 
accidentally met a rural ’ squire, clothed in all the types 
above-mentioned, with a carriage and behaviour made en- 
tirely out of his own head. He was of a bulk and stature 
larger than ordinary, had a red coat, flung open to show 
a gay calamanco waistcoat. His periwig fell in a very 
considerable bush upon each shoulder. His arms natu-. 
rally swung at an unreasonable distance from his sides; 
which, with the advantage of a cane that he brandished in 
a great variety of irregular motions, made it unsafe for 
any one to walk within several yards of him. In this: 
manner he took up the whole Mall, his spectators moving: 
on each side of it, whilst, he cocked up his hat, and marehed 
directly for Westminster. J cannot tell who this gentle- 
man is, but, for my comfort, may say with the lover in 
Terence, who Jost, sight of a fine young lady, Wherever . 
thou art, thou canst not be long concealed’ tC 


St. James's Coffee-house, November 18. 
By letters from Paris of the sixteenth we are informed 
that. the French king, the princes of the blood, and the 
elector of Bavaria, had lately killed fifty-five pheasants. 


ror Whereas, several have industriously spread abroad, , 
that 1 am in partnership with Charles Lillie, the perfumer, . 
at the corner of Beaufort Buildings; I must say, with my 
friend Partridge, that they are knaves who reported it. 
However, since the said Charles has promised that all hie 
customers shall be mine, I must desire all mine to be his; 
and dare answer for him, that if you ask in my name for 
snuff, Hungary or orange water, you shall have the best 
the town affords, at the cheapest rate. 


No. 97-} < 8 November 29, 1709. 


Ilnd maximé rarem genus est eornm, qui aut excellente ingenif mag. 
Bitudine, aut præclarà eruditione atqne doctrinà, ant utraque re ornati, 
apatium deliberandi habuerunt, quem potissimam vite cursum seqni 
veilent. Tull. Offic. 

There are very few persons of extraordinary genins, or eminent for 
learning and other noble endowments, who have had sufficient time 
to consider what particular course of life they ought to parsac, 
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From my own Apartment, November 21. 


.. HAVING swept away prodigious multitudes in my last 
paper, and brought a great destruction upon my own spe- 
cies, I must endeavour in this to raise fresh recruits, and, 
if possible, to sapply the places of the unborn and the 
deceased. It is-said of Xerxes, that when he stood upon 
a hill, and saw the whole country round him covered with 
his army, he burst out into tears, to think that not one of 
that multitude would be alive a hundred years after. For 
my part, when I take a survey of this populous city, [ can 
scarce forbear weeping, to see how few of its inhabitants 
are now living. It was with this thought that I drew up 
my last bill of mortality, and endeavoured to set out in, 
it the great number of persons who have perished by a dis- 
temper, commonly known by the name of idleness, which. 
has long raged in the world, and: destroys more in every 
great town than the plague bas done at Dantzick.* To 
repair the mischief it has done, and stock the world with 
a better race of mortals, I have more hopes of bringing. to 
life those that are young, than of reviving those that are 
old. For which reason, I shall bere set down that noble 
allegory which was written. by an old author called Pro- . 
dicus, but recommended aad embellished by Socrates. It 
is the description of Virtue and Pleasure making their 
court to Hercules, under the appearance of two beautiful 
women. 

When Hercules, says the divine moralist, was in that 
part of bis youth, in which it was natural for him to con- 
sider what course of life he ought to pursue, he one day 
retired into a desert, where the silence and solitude of the 
place very much favoured his meditations. As he was 
musing on his present condition, and very much perplexed 
in himself on the state of life he should choose, he saw two 
women of a larger stature than ordinary approaching to- 
wards him. One of them had a very noble air, and grace- 
ful deportment; her beauty was natural and easy, her 


„ In 1709 Dantzick was severely visited by the plagne, which sweot off 
above 40,000 of its inhabitants. 


e 
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person clean and unspotted, her eyes cast towards the 
ground with an agreeable reserve, her motion and behaviour 
fall of modesty, and her raiment as white as snow. The 
other had a great deal of health aud floridness in her 
countenance, which she had helped with an artificial white 
and red; and endeavoured to appear more graeefu than 
ordinary in her mien, by a mixture of affectatidn in alt her: 
gestures. She had a wonderful confidence and ‘assurance. 
in her looks, and all the variety of colours in her dress 
that she thought were most proper to show her cotnplexion 
to an advantage. She cast her eyes upon hérself, then 
turued them on those that were present, to see how they 
liked her, and often looked on the figure she made in her 
own shadow. Upon her nearer appreaeh to Hercules, she 
stepped before the other lady, who came forward with a 
regular eomposed carriage, and runuing up to bim, accosted | 
him after the fultowing manner. 
\f My dear Hercules, says she, I find you are very much 
dieided m your own thoughts, upon the way of life'that: - 
you ought to bose. Be my friend, and-follow me; I will 
lead vou reo the possession of pleasure, and out of ‘the 
reach of pain, and remove you from all the noise and 
disquietade of business. The affairs of either war or peace 
shall have no power to disturb you. Your whole employ." 
ment shall be, to make your life easy, and to entertaii: 
every sense with its proper gratification. Sumptuous tables, 
beds of roses, clouds of perfumes, concerts of music, crowds © 
of beauties, ate all in readiness to receive you. Come 
along With me into this region of delights, this world of" i 
pleasure, and bid farewell for ever to care; to Pain, to 
Hereules, bearing the lady talk after this e E 
sired to ‘know her name; to which she answered, ‘ My 
friends, ‘and those who are well: acquainted with me, ca 
me Happiness; but my enemies, and those who ui 
jure my reputation, have given me the name of Pleasure.’ 
By this time the other lady was come up, who ad- 
dressed herself to the young hero in a very different manner. 
Hercules, says she, I offer myself to you because I 
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know. you are. descended from the gods, and give proofs 
of that descent by your love to virtue, and application to 
the studies proper for your age. This makes me bope you 
will gain both for yourself and me an immortal reputation. 
But, before I invite you into my society and friendship, 
I will be open and sincere with you, and must lay down 
this as an established truth, That there is nothing truly 
valuahle, which can be purchased without pains and labour. 
The gods have set a price upon every real and noble-plee- 
sure. If you would gain the favour of the deity, you 


* 


must be at the pains of worshipping him; if the friend. 


ship of good men, you must study to oblige them; if you 


would be honoured by your country, you must take eare | 
to serve it. In short, if you would be emirient in war or 


peace, you must beeome master of all the qualifications 


that can make you so. These are the-only terms and eon - 
ditions upon which I can prepose happiness.’ The Sod- f 


dess of pleaaure bere broke in upen her discourse. ‘ You: 
see, said she, Hercules, by her owa confession, the way 
to ber pleasure is long and difficult, whereas that which 
I propose is short and easy.’——‘Alas! said the other lady, 
whuse visage glowed with a passion made up of scorn 
and pity, ‘what are the pleasures you propose? To eat 


before you are hungry, drink before you are a-thirst, slesp . 


before you are a-tired, to gratify appetites before they are 
raised, and raise such appetites as nature never planted. 


You never heard the most delicious music, which. is the 


praise of one’s self; wor saw the most beautiful object, 
which ig the work of one’s own hands, Your votaries pass 


away their youth ia a dream of mistakes pleasures, while . 


they are hoarding up anguish, torment, and remorse for 
old age. 


As for me, I am the friend of the gods and of good: 


men, an agreeable companien to the artisan, a housebold 

guardian to the fathers of families, a patron and protector 

of servants, an associate in all true and generous friend- 

ships. The banquets of my votaries are never costly, but 

always delicious ; for none eat or drink at them who are 

not invited by hunger and thirst. Their slumbers are 
Vol. II. N 
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sound, and their wakings cheerful. My young men have 
the pleasure of hearing themselves praised by those who 
are in years; and those who are in years, of being honoured 
by those who are young. In a word, my followers are 
favoured by the gods, beloved by their acquaintance, 
esteemed by their country, and, after the close of their 
labours, honoured by posterity.’ 

We know by the life of this memorable hero, to which 
of these two ladies he gave up his heart; and, I believe, 
every one who reads this will do him the justice to approve 
bis ebhoice. 

I very much admire the speeches of these ladies as 
containing in them the chief arguments for a life of virtue, 
or a life of pleasure, that could enter into the thoughts 
of a heathen ; but am particularly pleased with the differ- 
ent figures he gives the two goddesses. Our modern au- 
thors have represented pleasure or vice with an ‘alluring 
face, but ending in snakes and monsters. Here she ap- 
pears in all the charms of beauty, though they are all false 
and borrowed; and, by that means, composes a vision en- 
tirely natural and pleasing. — 


I have translated this allegory for the benefit of the youth 


of Great Britain; and particularly of those who are still 
in the deplorable state of non-existence, and whom I most 


earnestly entreat to come into the world. Let my embryos 


show the least inclination to any single virtue, and I shall 


allow it to be a struggling towards birth. I do not expect 


of them that, like the hero in the foregoing story, they 
should gu about as soon as they are born, with a club in 
their hands, and a lion’s skin on their shoulders, to root 
out monsters, and destroy tyrants; but, as the finest 
author of all antiquity has said upon this very occasion, 


though a man has not the abilities to distinguish himself 


in the most shining parts of a great character, he has cet- 
tainly the capacity of being just, faithful, e and 
temperate. 


— —— Zœüäé— — . —— 
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From’ my own Apartment, November 23. 


1 READ the following letter, whieh was left for me this 
evening, with very much concern for the lady’s condition 
who sent it, who expresses the state of her mind with great 
frankness, as all people ought 8 physicians. 


MR. BICKERSTAFFP, 


ie Though you are stricken in years, and bave had great 
experience in the world, J believe you will say, there are 
not frequently such difficult occasions to act in with de- 
cency, as those wherein I am entangled. I am a woman 
in love, and that you will allow to be the most unhappy — 
of all circumstances in human life. Nature has formed 
us with a strong reluctance against owning such a passion, 
and custom has made it criminal in us to make advances, 
A gentlemen, whom I will call Fabio, has the entire pos- 
session of my heart. I am so intimately acquainted with 
bim that be makes no scruple of communicating to me 
an ardent affection he has for Cleora, a friend of mine, 
who also makes me her confidant. Most part of my life I. 
am in company with the one or the other, and am always 
entertained with his passion, or her triumph. Cleora is 
one of those ladies who think they are virtuous if they are 
not guilty; and, without any delicacy of choice, resolves 
to take the best offer which shall be made to her. With 
this prospect she puts off declaring herself in favour of 
Fabio, until she sees what lovers will fall into her snares, 
which she lays in all public places, with all the art of 
gesture and glances. This resolution she has herself told 
me. Though I love him better than life, I would not gain 
-him by betraying Cleora; or committing such a tresspass 
against modesty, as. letting him know myself that I love 


him. You are an astrologer, what shallI do? 
‘ DIANNA DOUBTFUL.’ 


This lady has said very justly, that the condition of a 
women in love is of all others the most miserable. Poor 


— 
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Diana! how must she be racked with jealousy, when Fabio 
talks of Cleora! how with indignation, when Cleora makes 
a property of Fabio! A. female lover is in the condition of 
a ghost, that wanders about its beloved treasure, without 
power to speak, until it is spoken to. I desire Diana to 
continue in this circumstance : for I see an eye of com- 
fort in her case, and will take all proper measures to ex- 
tricate her out of this unhappy game of cross- purposes. 
Since Cleora is upon the catch with her charms, and has 
no particular regard for Fabio, I shall place a couple of 
special fellows in her way, who shall both address to her, 
and have each a better estate than Fabio. They are both 
already taken with her, and are preparing for being of her 
retinue the ensuing winter. 

To women of this worldly turn, as I apprehend Cleora 
to be, we must reckon backward in our computation of 
merit; and when a fair lady thinks only of making her 
spouse a convenient domestic, the notion of worth and 
value is altered, and the lover is the more acceptable, the 
less he is considerable. The two I shall throw into the 
way of Cleora are, Orson Thicket and Mr. Walter Wisdom. 
Orson is a huntsman, whose father’s death, and some dif- 
ficulties about legacies, brought him out of the woods to 
town last November. He was at that time one of those 
country savages, who despise the softness they meet in 
town and court; and professedly show their strength and 
roughness in every motion and gesture, in scorn of our 
bowing and cringing. He was, at his first appearance, 
very remarkable fur that pieee of good breeding peculiar 
to natural Britons, to wit, defiance ; and showed every one 
he met he was as good a man as he, But, in the midst 
of all this fiereeness, he would sometimes attend the dis- 
course of a man of sense, and look at the charms of a 
beauty, with his eyes and mouth open. He was in this 
posture when, in the beginning of last December, he was 
shot by Cleora from a side-box.—_—-From that moment he 
. softened into humanity, forgot his dogs and horses, and 
now moves and speaks with civility and address. . 

Wat. Wisdom, by the death of an elder brother, eame 


— ah el 
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to a great estate, when he had proceeded just far enough 
in his studies to be very impertinent, and at the years 
when the law gives him possession of his fortune, and his 
own constitution is too warm for the management of it. 
Orson is learning to fence and dance, to please and fight 
for his mistress; and Walter preparing fine horses, and 
_ a jingling chariot, to enchant her. All persons concerned 
will appear at the next opera, where will begin the wild- 
goose-chase; and I doubt Fabio will see himself so over- 
looked for Orson or Walter, as to turn his eyes on the 
‘modest passion and becoming languor in the countenance 
of Diana; it being my design to supply with the art of 
love, all those who preserve the sineere passion of it. 


Wills Coffee-house, November 28. 


An ingenious and worthy gentleman, my ancient friend,“ 
fell into discourse with me this evening, upon the force 
and efficacy which the writings of good poets have on the 
minds of their intelligent readers ; and recommended to 
me his sense of the matter, thrown together in the follow- 
‘ing manner, which he desired me to communicate to the 
youth of Great Britain in my Essays. I choose to do it in 
his own words. 

‘I have always been of opinion, says he, that Atos 
sinks deepest into the heart of man, when it comes recom- 
mended by the powerful charms of poetry. The most 
active principle in our mind is the imagination: to it a 
good poet makes his court perpetually, and by this faculty 
takes care to gain it first. Our passions and inclinations 
come over next; and our reason surrenders itself, with 
pleasure, in the end. Thus, the whole soul is insensibly 
betrayed into morality, by bribing the fancy with beautiful 
and agreeable images of those very things that in the books — 
of the philosophers appear austere, and have at the best 
but a kind of forbidding aspect. In a word, the poets do, 

as it were, strew the - rough paths of virtue so full of 
4 Probably Dr. Thomas Walker, head schoolmaster at the Chartrenx, 


where Steele and Addison were his scholars, or perhaps Dr. Ellis, then 
master of the Chartreax. N 
2 


flowers, that we are not sensible of the uneasiness of peta 5 
and imagine ourselves in the midst of pleasures, and: the 
most bewitching allurements, at the time we are oe 
progress in the severest duties of life. 

All men agree, that licentious poems do, of all writings, 
soonest corrupt the heart. And why should we not be as 
universally persyaded, that the grave and serious perfor- 
mances of such as write in the.most engaging manner, 
by a kind of divine impulse, must be the most effectual 
persuasives to goodness? If, therefore, I were blessed with 
a son, in order to the forming of his manners, which is 
making him truly my sen, I should be continually putting 
énto his hand some fine poet. The graceful sentences, 
and the manly sentiments, so frequently to be met with 
m every great and sublime writer, are, in my judgment, 
the most ornamental and valuable furniture that can be, 
for a young gentleman's head; methinks they show like 
so much rich embroidery upon the brain. Let me add 
to this, that humanity and tenderness, without which there 
can be no true greatness in the mind, are inspired by the 
muses in such pathetical language, that all we find in 
prose-authors towards the raising and improving of these 
passions is, in comparison, but cold, or lukewarm at the 
best. There is, besides, a certain elevation of soul, a se- 
date magnanimity, and a noble turn of virtue, that distin- 
guishes the hero from the plain honest man, to which 
verse can only raise us. The bold metaphors, and sound- 
ing numbers, peculiar to the poets, rouse yp all our sleep- 
ing faculties, and alarm the whole powers of the soul, much 
like that excellent trumpeter mention by Virgil: 

oo non preestantior aller 


Ere ciere viros, Martemque Acoendere cantu. 
Virg. Xn. vi. 165. 


——-——————- Nove so renown'd 
With breathing brass to kialle tierce alarms. Dryden. 

I fell into this train of thinking this evening, upon 
reading a passage in a masque writ by Milton, where two 
brothers are introduced seeking their sister, whom they 
had lost in a dark night and “thick wood. One of the 
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brothers is apprehensive lest the wandering. virgin sheuld 
be over-powered with fears, through the darkness and lone- 


liness of the time and place. This gives the other occasion 
to make the following reflections, which, as I read them, 


made me forget my age, and renewed in me the warm 
desires after virtue, so natural to uncorrupted youth.* 


I do not think my sister so to seek, 
Or o unprineipled in virtde’s book, 7 
And the sweet peace that goodness bosoms ever, 
As that the single want of light and noise 
Not being in danger, as 1 trust she is not) * 
Cdald ‘stir the eoustant mood of her calm thoaghts, „ 
And. put them into mishetoming izt. a 
__ Virtae could see to do what virtue would 
By her own radiant light, though san and moon 
Pere in the flat sea sunk. And Wiedom’s self 
“. QOft seeks to sweet.retired solitade: 
Where, with her best nurse, Contempjation, 
She plumes her feathers, and lets grow her wings, 
That in the varions bustle of resort 
I. Were all too. raffled, and sometimes impair’d: 
He that has light within his own clear breast, 
May sit i th’ centre, and enjoy bright day: 
But he that hides a dark sonl and foul thoughts, : 
5 ’ Benighted walks under the mid-day sun; ö ee 
„ Himself is his own dungeon. 


2 


. Bo os bo obb ns ꝗᷣ ͤ W 8 peresovensovcsccoonoooonee$a 
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Spirat tragicam satis et feliciter audet. e 
, N : Hor. 2. Ep. 1. 166. 


He, fortanately bold, breathes true sublime. 
| Walls Coffee-house, November 25. oo th 


I HAVE been this evening recollecting what passages, 
since I could first think, have left the strongest impressions 


*® Milton’s ‘ Comus’ was founded on the following real story : The earl 
of Bridgewater being president of Wales, in 1634, had his residence at 
Ladiow-Castle, in Shropshire; Lord Bracly and Mr. Egerton, his sons, 
and lady Alice Egerton, his daughter, passing through a plaee cahed the 
Hay-wood Forest, in Herefordshire, were benighted, and the lady was 
for some short time lost. This accident being related to their father upon 
their arrival at bis castie, furnished a subject which Milton wrought inte 
one of the finest poems of the kind in any language. 8 92 
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upon my mind; and, after striet inquiry, I am convinced 
that the impulses I have received from theatrical repre- 
sentations have had a greater effect than otherwise would 
have been wrought in me by the little occurrences of my 
private life! My old friends, Hart“ and Mohun, the one 
by his natural and proper force, the other by his great 
skill and art, never failed to send me home full of such 
ideas as affected my behaviour, and made me insensibly 
more courteous and humane to my friends and acquaint- 
ance, It is not the business of a good play to make every 
man a hero; but it certainly gives him a livelier sense 
of virtue and merit, than he -had when he entered the | 
theatre. 
This rational pleasure, as I always call it, has for many 
years been very little tasted: but I am glad to find that 
the true spirit of it is reviving again amongst us, by a due 
regard to what is presented, and by supporting only one 
playhouse. It has been within the observation of the 
youngest amongst us, that while there were two houses, 
they did not outvie each other by such representations as 
tended to the instruction and ornament of life, but by in- 
troducing mimical dances, and fulsome buffooneries, For 
when au excellent tragedy was to be acted in one house, 
the ladder-dancer carried the whole town to the other, 
Indeed such an evil as this must be the natural consequence, 
of two theatres, as certainly as that there are more who 
can see than can think. Every one is sensible of the dan 
ger of the fellow on the ladder, and can see his activity 
in coming down safe; but very few are judges of the dis - 
tress of a here in a Play, or of his manner of behaviour in 


32. 


not with sia ‘which are designe to improve their un- 
derstanding: and the readiest way to gain good audiences 

Hart was boy or apprentice to Robinson, at the play-hoase in Black 
Friars, where he acted women’s parts. When the civil wars broke ont. 
and the stage was put down, many, indeed most of the players went inte. 
~ royal army, and lost or exposed their lives-for the king. 

‘> Mohun was likewise bred: up to the business of à player, for be also 
was an apprentice, aud played women’s parts. a 
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must be, to offer such things as are most relished by the 
crowd; that is to say, immodest action, empty show, or 
impertinent activity. In short, two houses cannot hope 
to subsist, but by means which are contradictory to the 
very institution of a theatre in a well-governed kingdom.“ 

1 have ever had this sense of the thing, and for that 
reason have rejoiced that my ancient coeval friend of Drury- 
lane, though he had sold off most of his moveables, still 
kept possession of his palace; and trembled for him, when 
he had lately liked to have been taken by a stratagem. 
There have, for many ages, been a certain learned sort of 
unlearned men in this nation, called attornies, who have 
taken upon them to solve all difficulties by increasing them, 
and are called upon to the assistance of all who are lazy, 
or weak of understanding. The insolence of a ruler of this 
palace made him resign the possession of it to the manage- 
ment of my above-mentioned friend, Divito.+ Divito was 
too modest to know when to resign it, until he had the 
opinion and sentence of the law for his removal. Both 
these in length of time were obtained against him; but as 
the great Archimedes defended Syracuse with so powerful 
engines, that if he threw a rope or piece of wood over 
the wall, the enemy fled; so Divito had wounded all ad- 
versaries with so much skill, that men feared even to be 
in the right against him. For this reason, the lawful ruler 
setsup an attorney to expel an attorney, and chose a name 
dreadfal to the stage, who only seemed able to beat Divito 
out of his entrenebments. 

- On the twenty-second instant, a night of public rejoic- 
ing, the enemies of Divito made a largess to the people 
of faggots, tubs, and other combustible matter, which was 
erected into a bonfire before the palace. Plentiſul cans 
From the year 1570 to the year 1629, when the play-house in White 

Friars was finished, no less than seventeen play-houses had been built. 

+ This and the following paragraph refer to a transaction between Wil- 
liam Collier, Esq. and Christopher Rich, Esq. two lawyers, of which 
there is here given a very ludicrous account. 

Rich was the patentee of Drary-lane theatre, when Collier, having ſirst 
obtained a licence to head a company of players, proeured next a lease of 


Drary-lane playhonse, from the landlords of it, and under.this authority 
by the help of a hired rabble, he forcibly expelied Rich aud got possession: 


r. 
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were at the same tima distributed among the dependencies 
of that principality ; and the artful rival of Divito, observ- 
ing them prepared for enterprise, presented the lawful 
owner of the neighbouring edifice, and showed his deputa- 
tion under him. War immediately ensued upon the peace- 
ful empire of wit and the muses; the Goths and Vandals 
sacking Rome did not threaten a more barbarous devasta- 
tion of arts and sciences. But, when they had forced their 
entrance, the experienced Divito had detatched all his: 
subjects, and evacuated all his stores. The neighbouring 
inhabitants report, that the refuse of Divito's followers“ 
marched off the night before, disguised in magnificence; 
door - keepers came out elad like cardinals, and scene-drawers’ 
like heathen gods. Divito himself was wrapped up in one 
of his black clouds, and left to the enemy nothing but an’ 
empty stage, full of aap door; known only to himeelf a 
his adherents. | 


From my own Apartment, November 25. ‘ 
1 have already taken great pains to inspire notions of 
bonour and virtue into the people of this kingdom, and: 
used all gentle methods imaginable, to bring those who: 
are dead in idleness, folly, and pleasure, into life, by ap- 
plying themselves to learning, wisdom, and industry. But, 
since fair means are ineffectual, I.must proceed to extre- 
wities, and shall give my good friends, the company of up- 
holders, full power to bury all such dead ag they meet with, 
who are within my former descriptions of deceased persons. 
In the mean time the following remonstrance of that cor- 
poration I take to be very just. 


From our office near the Haymarket, 
‘WORTHY SIR, November 23. : 
Upon reading your Tatler on Saturday last, by which 
we received the agreeable news of so many deaths, we im- 
mediately ordered in a considerable quantity of blacks ; 
and our servants have wrought night and day ever since, 
to furnish out the necessaries for these deceased. But so 
it is, sir, that of this vast number of dead bodies, that go 
putrifying up and down the streets, not one of them has 
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come to us to be buried. Though we should be loath to 
be any binderance to our good friends the physicians, yet 
we cannot but take notice what infection her majesty’s 
subjects are liable to from the horrible stench of so many 
bortes. Sir, we will not detain you; our case in short is 
this: here are we embarked in this undertaking for the 
public good: now, if people should be suffered to go on 
unburied at this rate, there is an end of the usefullest 
manufactures and handicrafts of the kingdom : for where 
will: be your sextons, coffin-makers, and plumbers ? what 
will become of your embalmers, epitaph-mongers, and chief 
mourners? We are loath to drive this matter any farther, 
though we tremble at the consequences ef it; for if it shall 
be left to every dead man’s discretion not to be buried until 
he sees his time, no man can say where that will end; but 
thus much we will take upon us to affirm, that such a tole- 
ration will be intolerable. 

‘What would make us easy in this matter is no more, 
but that your worship would be pleased to issue out your 
orders to ditto Dead to repair forthwith to our office, in 
order to their interment ; where constant attendance shall 
be given to treat with all persons according to their quality, 
and the poor to be buried for nothing: and for the con- 
venience of such persons as are willing enough to be dead, 
but that they are afraid their friends and relations should 
know it, we have a back door into Warwick-street, from 
whence they may be interred with all secrecy imaginable, 
and without loss of time, or hinderance of business. But, 
in case of obstinacy, for we would gladly make a thorough 
riddance, we desire a further power from your worship, to 
take up such deceased as shall not have complied with your 
first orders, wherever we meet them: and if after that 
there shall be complaints of any persons so offending, let 
them lie at our doors. We are, your worship's until death, 

The master and company 
of Upholders. 


Pp. S. We are ready to give in our printed proposals at 
large; and if your worship approves of our undertakiug,. 
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we desire the following advertisement may be inserted in 
your next paper: . 

‘ Whereas, a commission of interment bas been awarded 
against doctor John Partridge, philomath, professor of 
physic and astrology ; and whereas the said Partridge hath 
not surrendered himself nor shown cause to the contrary ; 
these are to certify, that the company of upholders will 
proceed to bury him from Cordwainers-hall, on Tuesday the 
twenty-ninth instaat, where any six of bis surviving friends, 
who still believe him to be alive, are desired to come pre- 
pared to hold up the pall. 

Note. We shall light away at six in the evening, there 
being to be a sermon.’ 


PODOPPOP IPD 
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No. 100.] Tuesday, November 29, 1709. 
Jam redit et Virgu, redcunt Satarnia regna. 
Virg. Ecl. iv. ver. 6. 


Returning justice briugs a golden age. KR. W. 


N Sheer - lane, November 28. 

I was last week taking a solitary walk in the garden of 
Liueola's-Inn (a favour that is indulged me by several of 
the benchers,* who are my intimate friends, and grown 
old with me in this neighbourhood) when, according to 
the nature of men in years, who have made but little 
progress in the advancement of their fortune or their fame, 
1 was repining at the sudden rise of many persons who are 
my juniors, and indeed, at the unequal distribution of 
wealth, honour, and all other blessings of life. 1 was lost 
in this thought, when the night came upon me, and drew 
my mind into a far more agreeable contemplation. The 
heaven above me appeared in all its glories, and presented 
me with such a hemisphere of stars as made the most 
agreeable prospect imaginable to one who delights in the 
study of nature. It happened to be a freezing night, which 


From this being mentioned as a favour from the benchers,’ it should 
geen that the liberty of walking in the gardens of the inna of court was not 
generally allowed, as it has been of late years. 
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had:pusiged the whele body: of air into sacha bright trans- 
parent zther, as made every. constellation visible; and, at 
the sqametime, gave such.a particular glowing to the stars, 
that I thought it the richest sky I bad ever seen. I could 
not behold a seene so wonderfully adorned and lighted 
up, if I may be: allowed that expression; without suitable 
meditations on the author of such illustrious and amazing 
objeets:; for, on these -cecasions, philosophy suggests mo- 
tives to religion, and: religion adds pleasure to philesephy,: 
As 200. 1 had recovered my usual temper and serenity: 
of soul, I retired to my lodgings, with the ‘satisfaction of 
having passed away a few houra in the proper employments 
of a reasonable creature; and promising myself that my 
slumbers. would, be amect, I no souner fell into them, but. 
I dreamed a dream, or saw a vision, for I know not which 
to call it, that seemed to rise out of my evening meditation, 
and had something. in. it to enlemn and serious, that I 
cannot forbear communicating it; though, I must confess, 
the wildness of imagination, whieh, in a dream, is always. 
loose and irregular, discovers itself too much in several 
parts of it. 

Methought I saw the same azure sky diversified with the 
same glorious luminaries which had entertained me a little 


before 1 fell asleep. I was looking very attentively on 


that sign in the heavens which is called by the name of 


the Balance,* when, on a sudden, there appeared in it an 


extraordinary light, as if the sun should rise at midnight. 
By its increasing in breadth and lustre, I soon found that 
it approached towards the earth ; and at length could dis- 
cern something like a shadow hovering in the midet of a 
great glory, which, in a little time after, I distinctly per- 
ceived to be the figure of a woman. I faneied at first 
it might have been the angel, or intelligence that guided 
the constellation from which it descended; but, upon a 
nearer view, I saw about her all the emblems with which 
the goddess of justice is usually described. Her counte- 
nance was unspeakably awful and majestic, but exquisitely 
® Libra, or the Balance, is next to the sign Virgo, into which Astrea the 
701 M. was translated, 15 she could no longer stay on earth. 
OL. II. 
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beautiful to those whose eyes were strong · enough to beliold 
its hersmiles transported with rapture, her frowns terrified 
to despair. She held in her hand, a. mirror, ende wed with 
the same qualities as that whieh che painters put into ahs 
hand of truth. 

| There streamed: from it 2 light, whieh distingeithed it. 
self from all. the splendours that: surrounded her, more 
than a flash of lightning shines in the midst of :day-light: 
As she moved it in her hand, it brightened the: heavens, the 
air, or the earth. When she-had descended so-low as to-be 
seen and beard by mortals, to make the pomp-of ber ap- 
pearauee more supportable, she. threw darkness and clouds 
about her, that tempered the light into a thousand’ beau 
tifal shades and colours, and ‘multiplied that. lustre, whic 
was before too strong and dazzling, into « vartety of milder 
_ glories. 

In the. mean time, the world was.in an laren, and ait 
the: inhabitants of it gathered together upon a spacious 
plein s that: } seemed to have the whole species before 
my eyes: A voice was heard from the clouds, declaring the 
intention of this visit, which was to restore and appropriate 
to every one living ‘what was his due. ‘Fhe fear and hope, 
joy and sorrow, which appeared in that-great assembly, after 
this solemn declaration, are not to be expressed. The first 
edict was then pronounced, ‘ That all titles and claims to 
riches and estates, or to any part of them, should be imme- 
diately vested in the rightful owner.’ Upon this; the in- 
habitants of the earth held up the instruments of their 
tenure, whether in parehment, paper, wax, or any other 
form of conveyance; and as the goddess moved the mirror 
of truth which she held in her hand, so that the light 
which flowed from it fell upon the multitude, they examined 
the several instruments by the beams of it. The rays of 
this mirror had a particular quality of setting fite to all 
forgery and falsehood. The blaze of papers, the meltin 
of seals, and crackling of parchments, made a very od 
scene. The fire very often ran through two or three lines 
only, and then stopped. Though I could not but observe 
that the fla. . broke out among the interlineatiqns 
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and eodicils,; the light of the mimon, as it was turned up 
end down, pierced into all the dark corners and secesees 
of the universe, and by that means detected. many writings 
‘and records which had been hidden or buried by time, 
3 or design. This occasioned a wonderful revolution 

the people. At the same time, the apoils of extortion, 
fraud, and robbery, with all the fruits of bribery. and con- 
ruption, were thrown together in a prodigtous pile, that 
-almost reached to the clowds, and was called, ‘ The Mount 
of Restitution ;’ to which.all injured persons were ‘invited, 
to receive what belonged to them. 

One might see crowds of people in tattered. garments 
come ap, and change clonths with others that were dressed 
with lace and embroidery. Several who were Plums, or 

very near it, became men of moderate fortunes 3 and many 
others, whe were overgrown in wealth aud possessions, had 
no more left than what they usually spent. What moved 
my concern mest was, to see a certain street of the greatest 
eredit ia Europe, “ from one end to al cara bank- 
rupt. 
The wert command was, for the whole body of mankind 
to separate themselves into their proper families; which 
‘was no sooner done, but an edict was issued out, requiring 
all children to repair to their true and natural fathers.’ 
This put a great part of the assembly in motion; for, as 
the mirrur was moved over them, it inspired every ene 
-wvith auch a natural instinct, as directed them to their rea. 
parents. It was a very melancholy spectacle to see the 
- fathers of very large families become childless, and bachelors 
undone by a charge of sons and daughters. You. might 
eee a presumptive- heir of a great estate ask blessing of his 
. ceachman, and a celebrated toast paying her duty to a valet 
de chambre. Many, under vows of celibacy, appeared sur- 
. sounded with a numerous issue. This change of parentage 
‘would have caused great lamentation, but that the calamity 
"Was a common ; and that generally those who lost ther 
children, bad the satisfaction of seeing them put into the 


a) Allnding, without doubt, to the bankers in Lombatd-street. The * 
on of in this particular, was ill-founded. 


ve 
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‘hands of their dearest friends. Men were no sooner settled 
in their right to their possessions and their progeny, but 
chere was a third order proclaimed, ‘That all the posts of 


dignity and honour in the universe should be conferred on 


‘persons of the greatest merit, abilities, and perfection.’ The 
-handsome, the strong, and the wealthy, immediately pressed 
forward ; but, not being able to bear the splendour of the 
mirror, which played upon their faces, they immediately 
fell back among the crowd: but, as the goddess tried the 
multitude by ber glass, as the eagle does its young ones by 
the lustre of the sun, it was remarkable, that every one 
turned away his face from it, who had not distinguished 
himself either by virtue, knowledge, or capacity in business, 
either military or civil. This select assembly was. drawn 
up in the centre of a prodigious multitude, which was dif- 
fused on all sides, and stood observing them, as idle people 
ese to gather about a regiment that are exercising their 
arms. They were drawn up in three bodies: in the first, 
were the men of virtue ; in the second, men of knowledge ; 
and, in the third, the men of business. It is impossible to 
look at the first column. without a secret veneration, their 
aspects were so sweetened with humanity, raised with con- 
templation, emboldened with resolution, and adorned with 
the most agreeable airs, which are those that proceed from 
secret habits of virtue. I could not but take notice, that 


there were many faces among them which were unknown, 


not only to the meee, ‘but even to several of their own 
body. 
-In the second sala, consisting of the men of know- 
ledge, there had been great disputes before they fell into 
the ranks, which they did not do at last without the positive 
command of the goddess who presided over the assembly. 
She had so ordered it, that men of the greatest genius and 
strongest sense were placed at the head of the column. 
Behind these were such as had formed their minds very 
much on the thoughts and writings of others. In the rear 
of the column were men who bad more wit than sense, or 
more learning than understanding. All living authors of 


| any value were ranged in one of these classes ; but, I must 
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confess, I was very much surprised to see a great body of 
editors, critics, eommentators, and grammarians, meet with 
so very ill a reception. They had formed themselves into 
a body, and, with a great deal of of arrogance, demanded 
the first station in the column of knowledge; but the god- 
dess, instead of complying with their request, clapped them 
all into liveries, and bid them know themselves for no 
other but lackeys of the learned. 

The third column were men of business, and consisting 

of persons in military and civil capacities. The former 
marched out from the rest, and placed themselves in the 
front ; at which the others shook their heads at them, but 
did not think fit to dispute the post with them. I could 
not but make several observations upon this last column 
of people ; but I have certain private reasuns why I do not 
think fit to communicate them to the public. In order to 
fill up all the posts of honour, dignity, and profit, there 
was a draught made out of each column of men, who were 
masters of all three qualifications in some degree, and were 
preferred to stations of the first rank. The second draught 
was made out of such as were possessed of any two of the 
qualifications, who were disposed of in stations of a second 
dignity. Those who were left, and were endowed only with 
one of them, had their suitable posts. When this was over, 
there remained many places of trust and profit unfilled, for 
which there were fresh draughts made out of the surround- 
ing multitude, who had any appearance of these excellen- 
cies, or were recommended by those who possessed them 
in reality. 
All were surprised to see so many new faces in the most 
eminent dignities; and, for my own part, I was very well 
pleased to see that all my friends either kept their present 
posts, or were advanced to higher. 

Having filled my paper with those particulars of my 
vision which concern the male part of mankind, I must 
reserve for another occasion the sequel of it, which relates 
to the fair sex. 


+ 
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No. 101. Thursday, December 1, 1709. 
one fregit bubeeflia verso, roe. 
Esurit intactam Paridi nisi vendit Agaven. uu Sat. eer: os: 


But while the common anffrage erown'd his cause, 

And broke the benches with their load applause; . 
His muse had starv’d, had not à piece unread, ee ae 
1. dad, by a phyer bought, supplied her bread. Dryden. 


From my own Apartment, Newember a0, 


Tux progress of my intended account of what happened 
when justice visited mortals, is at present interrupted by 
the observation and sense of an injustice against which there 
ja Ra temedy, eve in a kingdom mere happy in the care 
taken. of the Mbhenty and preperty of the subject than any 
ether nation upon earth. This iniquity is committed by a 
most impnegnebla eet of mortals, men who are rogues within 
the law; ead, in the very commission of what they are 
guilty of, profeatedly own that they forbear no injury, but 
am the terror of being punished for it. These miscreants 
axe a. set of wretches we authors call pirates, who print any 
eet poem, ar sermon, as soon as it appears in the world; 
a amaller volume; and sell it, as all other thieves: do 
stolen goods, at a cheaper rate. I was in my rage calling 
them rascals, plunderers, robbers, highwaymen. But they 
acknowledge all that, and are pleased with those, as we 
aa any other titles; nay, will print them coms, 
turn the. penny.“ 
_ Lam extremely at a loss how to aot against such oper 
enemies, who have not shame enough to be touched with 
our reproachas, and are as well defended aguinst what we 
ean say as what we can do. Railing, therefore, we must 
turn into complaint, which | cannot forbear making, when 
I consider that all the labours of my long life may be dla- 
appointed by the first man that pleases to rob me. I had 
flattered myself that my stoek of learning was worth 4 
hundred and fifty pounds per annum, which would very 
handsomely maintain me and my little family, whe are 20 


© This paper seems to have been occasioned by a pirated edition of the 
Lucubrations, which eame out just at this time. 
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happy, or so wise, as to want only nécessariés. Before 
men had come up to this barefaced impudence, it was an 
estate to have a competency of undetstanding. 

An ingenious droll, who is since dend, (and indeed it iv 
well for bim he is 60, for he must have starved bad he lived 
to this day,) used to give me an account of his good hi 
bandry in the management of hit learning. He wiis a 
general dealer, and had his amusements as well cortical 
as serious. The merry rogue said, Whetr be wanted u 
dinner, be writ a paragraph of Tuble Tall, and his hook- 
seller upon sight paid the reckoning.’ He was a very good 
judge of what would please the people, and coald aptly 
hit both the genius of his readers, and the season df the 
year, in his writings. His brain, which was: bis estate, 
had as regular and different produce as other men't aig 
From the beginning of November until the open 
the campaign, he writ pamphlets and letters to apr 
of parliament, or friends in thé country. Bat sometimes 
he would relieve’ his ordinary readers with a murder, and 
lived comfortably à week or two upon ‘ strange and la- 
mentable accidents.’ A little before the armies took the 
field, his way was to open your attention with # prodigy; 
and a monster, well writ, was two guineas the lowest price. 
This prepared his readers for Kis great: and bloody news’ 
from Flanders, in June and July. Poor Tori!* he is 
gone But I observed, he always looked well aftera battle; 
and was apparently fatter in a fighting year. Hud this 
honest careless fellow lived until now, famine had stared 
him in the face, and interrupted his nierrinient; as it 
must be a sdlid affliction to all those: whose pen is theft 
portion. 

As for my part, I do not speak wholly for my own sake 
in this point; for palmistry and astrology will bring me 
in greater gains than these my papers; so that I am only 
in the condition of a lawyer, who leaves the bar for cham- 


2 The person here alluded to, was probably the hamourous Mr. Thomas 
Brown, who died in the year 1704, and was buried in the cloister of 
Westminster 3 near the remains of Mrs, Behn, with whom he was 
intimate in his lifetime. His works were printed in 4 vols. 12mo, in 1707. 
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ber-practice. However, I may be allowed to speak in the 
cause of learning itself, and lament that a liberal educa- 
tion is the only one which a polite nation makes unpro- 
fitable. All mechanical artizans are allowed to reap the 
fruit of thelr invention and ingenuity without invasion ; 
but be that has separated himself from the rest of man- 
kind, and studied the wonders of the creation, the govern- 
ment of his passions, and the revolutions of the world, and 
has an ambitien to communicate the effect of half his life 
spent in such noble-enquiries, has no property in what he 
is willing to produce, but is exposed to robbery and want, 
with this melancholy and just reflection, that he is the 
only man who is not protected by his country, at the same 
time that he best deserves it. According to the ordinary 
rules of computation, the greater the adventure is, the 
greater ought to be the profit of those who succeed in it ; 
and by this measure, none have pretence of turning their 
Jabours to greater advantage than persons brought up to 
letters. A learned education, passing through great schools 
and universities, is very expensive; and consumes a mo- 
derate fortune, before it is gone "through in its proper 
forms. The purchase of a handsome commission or em- 
ployment, which would give a man a good figure in an- 
other kind of life, is to be made at a much cheaper rate. 
Now, if we consider this expensive voyage which is un- 
dertaken in the search of knowledge, and how few there 
are who take in any considerable merehandize, how less 
frequent it is, to be able to turn.what men have gained 
into profit; how hard is it, that the very small number 
who are distinguished with abilities to know how. to vend 
their wares, and have the good fortune to bring them into 
port, should suffer being plundered by privateers under 
the very cannon that should protect them! The most 


eminent and useful author of the age we live in, after 


having laid out à princely revenue in works of charity and 
beneficence, as became the greatness of bis mind, and the 
sanctity of his character, would have left the person in 
the world who was the dearest to him, in a narrow condi- 
tion, had not the sale of his immortal writings brought 
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ber in a very considerable dowry; 3 ‘though it was impossible 

for it to be equal to their value. Every one will know, 

that I here mean the works of the late archbishop of 

Canterbury, e the copy ef which was sold for two ound 
five hundred pounds. 

I do not speak with relation to any 8 5 but it has 
happened, and may often so happen, that men of great 
learning and virtue cannot qualify themselves for being 

employed in business, or receiving preferments. In this 
case, you cut them off from all support, if you take from 
them the benefit that may arise from their writings. For 
my own part, I have brought myself to consider things in 
so unprejudiced a manner, that I esteem more a man: who 
can live by the products of his understanding, than one 
who does it by the favour of great men. 

The zeal of an author has transported me thus far, 
though I think myself as much concerned in the capacity 
ofareader. If this practice goes on, we must never expect 
to see again a beautiful edition of a book in Great Britain. 

We have already seen the memoirs of sir William Temple 
published in the same character and volume with the 

history of Tom Thumb, and the works of our greatest 
poets sbrunk into penny books and garlands, For my own 
part, I expect to see my lucubrations printed on browner 
paper than they are at present, and, if the humour con- 
tinues, must be forced to retrench my expensive way of 
living, and not smoke above two pipes a-day. 


Mr. Charles Lillie, perfumer, at the corner of Beaufort- 
buildings, has informed me, that I am obliged to several 
of my customers for coming to his shop upon my recom- 
mendation, and has also given me further assurances of 
his upright dealing with all who shall Le so kind as te 
make use of my name to him. I acknowledge this favour, 
and have, for the service of my friends who frequent his 
shop, used the force of magical powers to add value tc 
his wares. By my knowledge.in the secret operations of 
nature, I have made his powders, perfumed and plain, have 


® Dr, John Tillotsom 
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the same effect as loye-powder, to all who are too much 
enamoured to do more than dress at their mistresses. Mis 
amber, orange-flower, musk, and civet-violet, put eply 
into a handkerchief, shall have the same effect towards 
an honourable lover’s wishes, as if he had been wrapped 
in his mother’s smock, Wash-balls perfumed, camphired, 
and plain, shall restore complexions to that degrea, hat 
a country fox-hunter, who uses them, shall, in a week's 
time, look with a courtly and affable a vithaut 
uting the bagnio or eupping. ) 


N. B. Mr. Lillie has snuffs, Barcelona, Seville, musty, 
f plain, and Spanish, which may be taken by a young be- 
ginner without danger of sneezing. 


Sheer-lane, N ovember 30. 
Whereas several walking dead persons arrived within 
the bills of mortality, before and since the fifteenth. in · 
stant, having been informed of my warrant given to the 
company of Upholders and being terrified thereat, it not 
‘ having been advertised that privilege or protection would 
be allowed, have resolved forthwith to retire to their se- 
veral and respective abodes in the country, hoping thereby 
to elude any commission of interment that may issue out 
against them; and being informed of such their fallacious 
designs, I do hereby give notice, as well for the good of 
the public, as for the great veneration I have for the be- 
‘fore-mentioned useful society, that a process is gone out 
against them; and that, in case of contempt, they may 
de found, or heard of, at most coffee-houses in and sont 
Westminster. 

I must desire my readers to help me out from time to 
time in the correction of these my Essays ; for, as a shaking 
band does net always write legibly, the press sometimes 
prints one word for another; and when my paper is to be 
revised, Iam perhaps so busy in observing the spots of the 
moon, that I have not time to find out the. errata that are 
erept into my lucubrations. 5 
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Fo my awe Apartment,..December 2. 
A CONTINUATION OF ‘THE VISION: 


. THe male world were dismissed hy the soilless of justice, 

and disappeared, when, on a sudden, the whole plain war 
covered with women. So charming a multitude filled my 
heart with unspeakable pleasure; and as the celestial light 
of the mirror shone upon their faces, several of them 
seemed ratlrer persons that descended in the train uf the 
goddess, than such who were brought before her to their 
trial. The clack of tongues, and confusion of voices, in 
this new assembly, were so very great, that the goddess 
was forced to command silence several times, and with 
some severity, befure she could make them attentive to 
her edicts. They were all sensible that the most important 
affair among womankind was then to be settled, which 
every one knows to be the point of place. This had raised 
innumerable disputes among them, and put the whole sex 
into atumult. Every one produced her claim, and pleaded 
lier pretensions. Birth, beauty, wit, or wealth, were 
words that rung in my ears from all parts of the plain. 
Some boasted of the merit of their husbands; others of 
their own power in governing them. Some pleaded their 
unspotted virginity ;. others their numerous issue. Some 
valued themselves as they were the mothers, and others 
as they were the daughters, of considerable persons, There 
was not a single accomplishment unmentioned, or un- 
practised. The whole congregation was full of singing, 
dancing, tossing, ogling, squeaking, smiling sighing, fann- 
ing, frowning, and all those irresistible arts which women 
put in practice, to captivate the hearts of reasonable crea- 
tures. The goddess, to end this dispute, caused it to be 
proclaimed, ‘ that every one should take place according 
as she was more or less beautiful.“ This declaration gave 
great satisfaction to the whole assembly, which imme- 
diately bridled up, and appeared in all its beauties. Such 
as believed themselves graceful in their motion found an 
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occasion of falling back, advancing forward, or making a 
false step, that they might show their persons in the most 
becoming air. Such as had fine necks and bosoms were 
wonderfully curious to look over the heads of the multi- 
tude, and observe the most distant parts of the assembly. 
Several clapt their hands on their foreheads, as helping 
their sight to look upon the glories that surrounded the 
goddess, but in reality to show fine hands and arms, The 
ladies were yet better pleased, when they heard ‘ that, in 
the decision of this great controversy, each of them should 
be her own judge, and take her place according to her own 
opinion of herself, when she consulted her looking-glass.’ 

The goddess then let down the mirror of truth in a 
golden chain, which appeared larger in proportion as it 
descended, and approached nearer to the eyes of the be- 
holders. It was the particular property of this looking- 
glass, to banish all false appearances, and show peuple what 
they are. The whole woman was represented, without 
regard to the usual external features, which were made 
entirely conformable to their real characters. In short, 
the most accomplished, taking in the whole circle of female 
perfections, were the most beautiful; and the most defee- 
tive, the most defurmed. The goddess so varied the mo- 
tion of the glass, and placed it in so many different lights, 
that each had an opportunity of seeing herself in it. 

It is impossible to describe the rage, the pleasure, or 
astonishment, that appeared in each face upon its repre- 
sentation in the mirror; multitudes started at their own 
form, and would have broke the glass if they could have 
reached it. Many saw their blooming features wither as 
they looked upon them, and their self-admiration turned 
into a loathing and abhorrence. The lady who was thought 
_ 80 agreeable in her anger, and was so often celebrated for 
a woman of fire and spirit, was frightened at ber own 
image, and fancied she saw a Fury in the glass. The in- 
terested mistress beheld a Harpy, and the subtle jilt a 
Sphinx. I was very much troubled in my own heart, to 
see such a destruction of fine faces; but, at the same 
time, had the pleasure of seeing several improved, which 
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I bad before looked upon as the greatest master-piece ol 
nature. I observed, that some few were so humble as to 
be surprised at their own charms, and that many a-one, 
who had lived in the retirement and severity of a vestal, . 
shined forth in all the graces and attractions of a siren. . 
I was ravished at the sight of a particular image in the 
mirror, which I think the most beautiful object that my 
eyes ever bebeld. There was something more than human 
in her countenance: her eyes were so full of light, that 
they seemed to beautify every thing they looked upon. 
Her face was enlivened with such a florid bloom, as did 
not so properly seem the mark of health, as of immortality, 
Her shape, her stature, and her mien, were such as dis- 
tinguished her even there, where the whole fair sex was 
assenibled. 

I was impatient to see the lady represented by so divine 
an image, whom I found to be the person that stood at 
my right hand, and in the same point of view with myself. 
This was a little old woman, who in her prime had been 
about five feet high, though at present shrunk to about 
three quarters of that measure. Her natural aspect was 
puckered up with wrinkles, and her head covered with 
gray hairs. I had observed all along an innocent cheerful- . 
ness in her face, which was now heightened into rapture, 
as she beheld herself in the glass. It was an odd ines? 
stance in my dream, but I cannot forbear relating it, 
conceived so great an inelination towards her that I had 
thoughts of discoursing her upon the point of marriage, 
when on a sudden she was carried from me; for the word 
was now given, that all who were pleased with their own 
images should separate, and place themselves at the head 
of their sex. , 

This detachment was afterwards divided into three 
bodies, consisting of maids, wives, and widows ; the wives 
being placed in the middle, with the maids on the right, 
and widows on the left; though it was with difficulty that 
these two last bodies were hindered from falling into the 
centre. This separation of those who liked their real selves 
not having lessened the number of the main body so con- 
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siderably as it might have been wished, the geddess, after 

having drawn up her mirror, thoaght fit to make new 

distinctions among those who did not like the figure wich 

they saw in it. She made several wholesnme edicts; which 

are.slipped out of my mind; but there were two which: 

dwelt upon me, as-being very extraurdinary in their kind, 

and executed with gi¢at: severity. Their design · was tu’ 
make an example of two extremes in the femate world'; - 

of those wo are very severt on the conduct uf others, 
and of those ho ate very regardless of their own. Thie 

first seatence, therefore, the goddess pronounced was, that 

all females addicted te censoriousness and-detraction should 
lose: the use of speech; a‘punishment whith would be the 

most: grievous to the offender, and, what should be the 
end of all punishments, effectual for rooting out the crime. - 
Upon this edict, which was as soon executed as published, 
the: noise of: thie‘ assembly’ very considerably abated. It 
was: a melancholy spectacle, to see so many who had the 
reputation of rigid virtue struck dumb. A lady who stood 
by me, and saw my concern, told me, she wondered how 
I could be concerned for sueh a pack of „I found, 
by'the shaking of her head, she was going to give me their 
characters; but, by her saying no more, I perceived she 
had lost the command of her tongue. This calamity fell 
very heavy ‘upon that part of women who are distinguished 
by the name of Prudes, a courtly word for female hypo- 
erites, who have a short way to being virtuous, by showing 
that others are vicious. The second sentence was then 
pronounced against the loose part of the sex, that all should 
immediately be pregnant, who, in any part of their lives, 
bad run the hazard of it. This produced: a very goodly 
appearance, and revealed so many misconducts, that made 
those who were lately struck dumb repine more than ever 
at their want; of utterance; thougb, at the same time, as 
afflictions seldom’ come single, many of the mutes were 
also seized with this new calamity. The ladies were now 
in such a condition, that they would have wanted room, 
had not the plain been large enough to let them divide 
their ground, and extend their lines un all sides. It was 
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a sensible affliction to me, to see such a multitude of fair 
ones, either dumb, or big-bellied. But I was something 
more at ease, when I found that they agreed upon several 
regulations to cover such misfortunes. Among others, 
that it should be an established maxim in all nations, that 
a woman's first child might come into the world within six 
months · after ther acquaintance with her husband; and 
that grief might retard the birth-of her last until fourteen 
months aſter his decease. , 
his vision lasted uiitid my usual hour of waking, which 
Ididwith see surprise, to find myself alone, after having 
enn .augagad almost a-whele night in so prodigious a mul- 
tiune. I. opuld nt but reflect with wonder at the par- 
aud exkvavaganoe of my vision; which, according to 
myi oughts, has mot dene justice to che sex, H virtue in 
wen is more venerable, it is in women more lovely; which 
Milton las vary finely expressed in his Paradise Lost, where 
Adam, spsiaking of Eve, after having asserted his own pre- 
" eminence, as being first in creation and internal faculties, 
breaks out iuto the fukewing rapture : 


et when | approach 
‘Her fovetiness, so absolute she seems, 

And ia herself complete, so well to hh 
ler own, that what she wills, or do, or gay, 
Seems wisest, virtnousest, «liscreetest, dest. 
All higher knowledge tn her presence falls 
Degas lei, wisilom in sisconrse wih her 
Loses discountenanced, and like fully shews. 
Authority and reason on her wait, 

As one intended first, not after made 
‘Cccasionally. And, to consunnnate all, 
Greatness | of mind, and ngbleness, their gent - 
Build in her loveliest, gud create an awe 
About her, as a guard angelic plac’d.’ 
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fe nuge seria ducunt 

In mala, derisam semel, 88 sinistre. 

Hor. Ars Poet. ver. 452. 

These toys will once to serions mischiefs fail, i 
When be i is langh’d at, when he’s jeer’d by all. Creech. 
From my own Apartment, December 5. 

Tueae is nothing gives a man a greater satisfaction, 
than the sense of having despatched a great deal of business, 
' especially when it turns to the public emolument. I have 
much pleasure of this kind upon my spirits at present, 
occasioned by the fatigue of affairs.which I went through 
last Saturday. It is some time since I set apart that 
for examining the pretensions of several who had applied 
to me for canes, perspective-giasses, snuff- boxes, orange- 
fiower waters, and the like ornaments of life. In order 
to adjust this matter, I had before direeted Charles Lillie, 
of Beaufort-buildngs, to prepare a great bundle of blank 
licences in the following wurds : . 

* You are hereby required to permit the bearer of this 
cane to pass and repass through the streets and suburbs of 
London, or any place within ten miles of it, without let 
or molestation, provided that he does not walk with it 
under his arm, brandish it in the air, or hang it on a button: 
in which case it shall be forfeited; and I hereby declare 
it forfeited to any one who shall think it safe to take it 


from him. ‘ISAAC BICKERSTAFF.’ 


The same form, differing only in the provisos, will serve 
for a perspective, snuff-box, or perfumed handkerchief. 
I had placed myself in my elbow-chair at the upper-end 
of my great parlour, having ordered Charles Lilfie to take 
his place upon a joint-stool, with a writing-desk before him. 
John Morphew also took his station at the door ; I having, 
for his good and faithful services, appointed him my cham- 
ber-keeper upon court-days. He let me know, that there 
was a great number attending without. Upon which I 
ordered him to give notice, that I did not intend to sit 
‘upon snuff-boxes that day; but that those who appeared 
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for canes might enter. The first presentéd me with the 
following petition, which 1 ordered Mr. Lillie to read. 


© To Isaac Bickerstaff, Esquire, Censor of Great Britain. 
| ‘ The humble petition of Simon Trippit, 

* Showeth,—‘ That your petitioner having been bred up 
to a cane from his youth, it is now become as necessary 
to him as any other of his limbs. 

That, a great part of his behaviour depending upon it, 

he should be reduced to the utmost necessities if he should 
lose the use of it. 
That the knocking of it upon his shoe, leaning one leg 
upon it, or whistling with it on his mouth, are such great 
reliefs to him in conversation, that he does not know how 
to be good company without it. 

That he is at present engaged in an amour, and must 
despair of success if it be taken from him. 

_ ‘Your petitioner, therefore, hopes, that, the premises 
tenderly considered, your worship will not deprive him of 
so useful and so necessary a support. 

And your petitioner shall ever, &c.’ . 


Upon the hearing of his case, I was touched with some 
compassion, and the more so, when, upon observing him 
nearer, I found be was a Prig. I bid him produce his 
cane in court, which he had left at the door. He did so, 
and I finding it to be very curiously clouded, with a trans- 
parent amber head, and a blue ribband to hang upon his 
wrist, I immediately ordered my clerk, Lillie, to lay it up, 
and deliver out to him a plain joint, headed with walnut ; 
and then, in order to wean him from it by degrees, pei- 
mitted him to wear it three days in a week, and to abate 
proportionably until he found himself able to go alone. 

The second who appeared came limping into the court : 
and setting forth in his petition many pretences for the 
use of a cane, I caused them to be examined one by one; 
but finding him in different stories, and confronting him 
with several witnesses who had seen him walk upright, I 
ordered Mr. Lillie to take in his cane, and rejected his 
petition as frivolous. 5 
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A third made his entry. with great difficulty, leaning 
upon a slight stick, and in danger of falling every step he 
took. J saw the weakness of his hams; and hearing that 
he had married a young wife about a fortnight be re, I 
bid him leave his cane, and gave him a new pair of 
erutches, with which be went off in great vigour and 
alacrity.¢ This gentleman was succeeded by another, who 
seemed very much pleased while his petition was reading, 
in which he had represented, That be was extremely af- 
flicted with the gout, and set his foot upon the ground 
with the caution and dignity which accompany that die 
temper. I suspected him for an impustor, and having 
ordered him to be searched, I committed him into the 
hands of doctor Thomas Smith in King-street, my owa 
eorn- eutter, who attended in an outward room, and wrought 
bo speedy a cure upon him, that I thought fit to send him 
also away without his cane. 

While { was thus dispensing justice, I heard a noise in 
my outward room; and enquiring what was the occasion 
of it, my door-keeper told me, that they had taken up 
one in the very fact as he was passing by my door. They 
immediately brought in a lively fresh-coloured young man, 
who made great resistance with hand and foot, but did not 
offer to make use of his cane, which bung upon his fifth 
button. Upon examination, I found him to be an Oxford 
scholar, who was just entered at the Temple. He at first 
disputed the jurisdiction of the court; but bejng driven 
out of his little law and logic, he told me very pertly, 
* that he looked upon such a perpendicular creature as 
man to make a very imperfect figure without a cane in 
his hand. It is well known,’ says he, we ought, accord - 
ing to the natural situation of our bodies, to walk. upon 
our hands and feet; and that the wisdom of the ancients 
had described man to be an animal of four legs in the 
morning, two at noon, and three at night; by which they 
intimated, that the cane might 1 8 properly become part 
of us in some period of life.” Upon which I asked him, 

whether he wore it at his breast to have it in readiness 
when that period should arrive? My young lawyer i im- 
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waediately told me, he had a property in it, and a right ta 
bang it whore be pleased, and to make use of it as he 
thought fit, provided that he did not break the peace with 
it; and further said, that he never took it off his button; 
unless it were to lift it up at a qoachman, hold it oven 
the head of a drawer, point out the circumstances ef a 
story, or for other services of the like nature, that are all 
within the laws of the land,’ I did not care for discou. 
paging a young man, who, J saw, would come to goad; 
and, because his heart was set upon his new purchase, I 
only ordered him to, wear it about his neck, instead of 
hanging it upon his button, and so dismissed him. 
There were several appeared in court, whose pretensions 
I found to be very good, and, therefore, gave them their 
licences upon paying their fees; as many others had their 
licences renewed, who required more time for recoyery of 
their lameness than I had before allowed them, 

Having despatched this set, of my petitioners, there came 
in a well-dressed man, with a glass tube in one hand, and 
his petition in the other. Upon his entering the room, he 
threw back the right side of his wig, put forward his right 
jeg, and advancing the glass to his right eye, aimed it 
directly at me. In the mean while, to make my obser- 
vations also, I put on my spectacles; in which posture 
we surveyed each other for some time, Upon the removal 
af our glasses, I desired him to read his petition, which he 
did very promptly and easily ; though at the same time it 
set forth, that he could see nothing distinctly, and was 
within very few degrees.of being utterly blind; concluding 
with a prayer, that he might he permitted to strengthen 
aod extend his sight by a glass,’ In answer to this, I told 
bim, be might sometimes extend it to his own destruc- 
tion. As you are now,’ said I, you are out of the reach 
of beanty; the shafts of the finest eyes lose their force 
before they can come at you; you cannot distinguish a 
toast from an orange-wench ; you can see a whole circle 
of. beauty without any interruption from an impertinent 
face to discompose you, In short, what are snares for 
othessey’ My petitioner. would hear no more, but told me 
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7 seriously, © Mr. Bickerstaff, you quite mistake your 
; it is the joy, the pleasure, the employment of my 
Hie, to frequent public assemblies, and gaze upon the fair.’ 
In a word, I found his use of a glass was occasioned hy no 
other infirmity but his vanity, and was not so much de- 
signed to make him see, as to make him be seen and dis- 
tinguished by others. I therefore refused him a licence 
for a perspective, but allowed him a pair of spectacles, 
with full permission to use them in any public assembly, 
as he should think fit. He was followed by so very few 
of this order of men, that I have reason to hope this sort 
of cheats is almost at an end. | 
The orange-flower-men appeared next with petitions, 
perfumed so strongly with musk, that I was almost over- 
come with the scent; and for my own sake was obliged 
forthwitb to licence their handkerchiefs, especially when 
I found they had sweetened them at Charles Lillie’s, and 
that some of their persons would not be altogether in- 
offensive without them. Jobn Morphew, whom I have 
made the general of my dead men, acquainted me, ‘ that 
the petitioners were all of that order, and could produce 
certificates to prove it, if I required it.’ I was so well 
pleased with this way of their embalming themselves, that 
{ commanded the ahovesaid Morphew to give it in orders 
to bis whole army, that every one, who did not surrender 
himself up to be disposed of by the upholders, should use 
the same method to keep himself sweet during his present 


state of putrefactiun. 


I finished my session with great content of mind, refleet- 
ing upon the good I had done; for, however slightly men 
may regard these particulars, and little follies in dress and 
behaviour, they lead to greatér evils. The bearing to be 
laughed at for such singularities, teaches us insensibly an 
impertinent fortitude, and enables us to bear public censure 
for things which more substantially deserve it. By this 


meeans they open a gate to folly, and oftentimes render a 


man so ridiculous, as to discredit his virtues and capacities, 
and unqualify them from doing any good in the world. Be- 
sides, the giving into uncommon habits of. this nature, is 
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a want of that humble deference which is due to mankind, 
and, what is worst of all, the certain indication of some 
secret flaw in the mind of the person that commits them. 
When I was a young man, I remember a gentleman of 
great integrity and worth was very remarkable for wearing 
a broad belt and a hanger, instead of a fashionable sword, 
though in all other points a very well-bred man. I sus- 
pected him at first sight to have something wrong in him, 
but was not able for a long while to discover any collateral 
proofs of it. I watched him narrowly for six-and-thirty 
years, when at last, to the surprise of every body but my- 
self, who bad long expected to see the folly break out, he 
‘married bis own cook-maid. 
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No. 104.] Thursday, December 8, 1709. 
Ex re fabella Hor. ii. Sat. vi. 78. 
He tells an old wife's tale very pertinently. 8 


From my own Apartment, December 7. 


My brother Tranquillus being gone out of town for some 
days, my sister Jenny sent me word she would come and 
dine with me, and therefore desired me to have no other 
company. I took care accordingly, and was not a little 
pleased to see her enter the room with a decent and matron- 
like behaviour, which I thought very much became her. 
I saw she had a great deal to say to me, and easily discovered 
in her eyes, and the air of her countenanee, that she bad 
abundance of satisfaction in her heart, which she longed 
to communicate. However, I was resolved to let her 
break into her discourse her own way, and reduced her 
to a thousand little devices and intimations to bring me to 
the mention of her husband. But, finding I was resolved 
not to name him, she began of ber own accord. ‘ My 
husband, said she, ‘ gives his humble service to you,’ to 
which I only answered, ‘ I hope be is well;’ and, without 
waiting for a reply, fell into other subjects. She at last 
was out of all patience, and said, with a smile and manner 


= 


that I thought had more 


it from the representation s 
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h re beauty and spirit than J had ever 
observed before in her, “I did not think, brother, you 
had been so ill-natured. You have seen, ever sineę I came 
in, that I had a mind to talk of my husband, and you will 
not be so kind as to give me an occasion. I-did not 
know,’ said I, but it might be a disagreeable subject to 
you. You do not take me for so old-fashioned a fellow as 
to think of entertaining a young lady witb the discoyrse 
of her husband. I know, nothing is more acceptable than 
to speak of one who is to be so, but to speak of one who 
is so! indeed, Jenny, I am a better bred man than you 
think me.’ She showed a little dislike at my raillery; 
and, by her bridling up, I perceived she expected to. be 
treated hereafter not as Jenny Distaff, but Mrs. Tran- 
quillus. I was very well pleased with this change in her 
humour ; and, upon talking with ber on geveral subjects, I 
could not but fancy that I saw a great deal of her husband’s 
way and manner in her remarks, her phrases, the tone of 
her voice, and the very air of her countenance. This gave 
me an unspeakable satisfaction, not only because I had 
found her a husband, from whom she could learn many 
things that were laudable, but also because I looked upon 


der imitation of him as an infallible sign that she auge 


loved him. This is an observation that I never knew fail, 
though I do not remember that any other has made it. 
The natural shyness of her sex hindered her from telling 
me the greatness of her own passion ; but I easily collected 
he gave me of his, ‘I haye 
every thing,’ says she, in Tranquillus, that I can wish 
for ; and enjoy in him, what, indeed, you have told me were 
to be met with in a good husband, the fondness of a lover, 
the tenderness of a parent, and the intimacy of a friend. 
It transported me to see her eyes swimming in tears of 
affection when she spoke. And is there not, dear sister,’ 
gaid I, more pleasure in the possession of such a man, 
than in all the little impertinencies of balls, assemblies, 
and equipage, which it cost me so much pains to make 
you contemn?’ She answered, smiling, “Tranquillus has 
made me a sincere convert in a few weeks, though I am 
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I 14 : 
afraid you could not have done it in your whole life. To 
tell you truly, I have only one fear hanging upon me, which 
is apt to give me trouble in the midst of all my satisfac- 
tions: I am afraid, you must Know, that I shall not always 
make the same amiable appearance in his eye that I do 
at present. You know, brother Bickerstaff, that you have 
the reputation of a conjurer; and, if you have any one 
secret in your art to make your sister always beautiful, I. 
should be happier than if I were mistress of all the worlds 
yu have shown me in 4 starry night.. — Jenny, said 
I, ‘ without having recourse to magic, I shall give fon one 
plain rule, that will not fail of making you always amiabie 
to a man who has so great a passion for you, and is of so 
equal and reasonable a temper as Tranquillus. Endeavour 
to please, and you must please; be always in the same 
disposition as you are when you ask for this seeret, and 
you may take my word, you will never want it. An in- 
violable fidelity, good humour, and complacency of temper, 
out-live all the charms of a fine face, and make the decays 
of it invisible.“ 

We discoursed very long upon this head, which was 
equally agreeable to us both; for, I must confess, as ‘I ten- 
derly love her, I take as much pleasure in giving her in- 
structions for her. welfare, as she herself does in receiving 
them. I proceeded, therefore, to inculcate these senti- 
ments, by relating a very particular passage that happehed 
witbin my own knowledge. 

here were several of us making merry at a friend's 
house i in a country village, when the sexton of the parish 
church entered the room in a sort of surprise, and told us, 
that as he was digging a grave in the chancel, a little 
blow of his pick-axe opened a decayed coffin, in which 
there were several written papers.’ Our curiosity was 
immediately raised, so that we went to the place where 
the sexton bad been at work, and found a great concourse 
of people about the grave. Among the rest, there was an 
old woman, who told us, the person buried there was a 
lady whose name 1 do not think fit to mention, though 
there is nothing in the story but what tends very much to 
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her honour. This lady lived several years an exemplary 


pattern of conjugal love, and, dying soon after her hus- . 
band, who every way answered her character in virtue and 
affection, made it her death-bed request, that all the 
letters which she had received from him, both befure and 
after her marriage, should be buried in the coffin with her.’ 
These, I found upon examination, were the papers before 
us. Several of them had suffered so much by time, that 
I ‘could only pick out a few words; as my soul! lilies! 
roses! dearest angel! and the like. One of them, which 
was legible throughout, ran thus. 


‘MADAM, 


If you would kncw the greatness of my love, consider 
that of your own beauty. That blooming countenance, 
that snowy bosom, that graceful person, return every mo- 
ment to my imagination: the brightness of your eyes hath 
hindered me from closing mine since I last saw you. You 
may still add to your beauties by a smile. A frown will 
make me the most wretched of men, as I am the most 
passionate of lovers.’ 


It filled the whole company with a deep melancholy, to 
compare the description of the letter with the person that 
occasioned it, who was now reduced to a few crumbling 
bones, and a little mouldering heap of earth. With much 
ado 1 decyphered another letter, which began with, My 
dear, dear wife. This gave me a curiosity to see how the 
style of one written in marriage differed from one written 
in courtship. To my surprise, I found the fondness rather 
augmented than lessened, though the panegyric turned 
upon a different accomplishment. The words were as 
follow : : 

Before this short absence from you, I did not know 
that I loved you so much as I really do; though, at the 
same time, 1 thought I loved you as much as possible. 

A son of sir Thomas Chicheley, one of king William's admirals, as- 


sured the very respectable communicator of this note, that the lady here 
alluded to was his mother, and that the letters were genuine. 
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I am under great apprehension, lest you should have any. 
uneasiness whilst I am defrauded of my share in it, and 
cannot think of tasting any pleasures that you do not par- 
take with me. Pray, my dear, be careful of your health, 
if for no other reason, but because you know I could not 
outlive you. It is natural in absence to make professions 
of an inviolable constancy ; but towards so much merit, 
it is scarce a virtue, especially when it is but a bare return 
to that of which you have given me such continued Proofs 
ever since our first acquaintance. I am, &c.’ 

It happened that the daughter of these two excellent 
persons was by when I was reading this letter. At the sight 
of the coffin, in which was the body of her mother, near 
that of ber father, she melted into a flood of tears. As I 
had heard a great character of her virtue, and observed in 
her this instance of filial piety, I could not resist my na- 
tural inclination of giving advice to young people, and 
therefore addressed myself to her. Young lady,’ said I, 

you see how short is the possession of that beauty, in 
which nature has been so liberal to you. You find the 
melancholy sight before you is a contradiction to the first 
letter that you heard on that subject; whereas, you may 
observe, the second letter, which celebrates your mother’s 
constancy, is itself, being found in this place, an argu- 
ment of it. But, madam, I ought to caution you, not to 
think the bodies that lie before you your father and your 
mother. Know, their constancy is rewarded by a nobler 
union than by this mingling of their ashes, in a state where 
there is no danger or possibility of a second separation.’ 
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No. 105. Saturday, December 10, 1709. 


„„ 


Sneer - lane, December 9. 
As soon as my midnight studies are finished I take but 
a very short repose, and am again up at an exercise of 
another kind; that is to say, my fencing. Thus my life 
passes away in a restless pursuit of fame, and a prepara- 
tion to defend myself against such as attack it. This 
Von. II. Q 
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anxiety, in the point of reputation, is the peculiar distress 
of fine spirits, and makes them liable to a thousand in- 
quietudes, from which men of grosser understandings are. 
exempt ; so that nothing is more common, than to see one 
part of mankind live at perfect ease under such circum- 
stances as would make another part of them entirely 
miserable. | a ee ws 
This may serve for a preface to the history of poor Will. 
Rosin, the fiddler of Wapping, who is a man as much made. 
for happiness and a quiet life, as any one breathing; but 
has been lately entangled in so many. intricate and unrea- 
sonable distresses, as would have made him, had he been’ 
a man of too nice honour, the most wretched of all mor- 
tals, I came to the knowledge of his affairs by mere acci- 
dent. Several of the narrow end of.our lane having made 
an appointment to visit some friends beyond Saint Katha- 
rine's, where there was to be a merry-meeting, they would 
needs take with them the old gentleman, as they are 
pleased to call me. I, who value my company by their 
good-will, which naturally has the same effect as good- 
breeding, was not too stately, or too wise, to accept of the 
invitation. Our design was to be spectators of asea-ball; 
to which I readily consented, provided I might be incog- 
nito, being naturally pleased with the survey of human 
life in all its degrees and circumstances. In order to this 
merriment, Will Rosin, who is the Corelli of the Wapping 
side, as Tom Scrape is the Bononcini* of Redriffe, was im- 
mediately sent for; but, to our utter disappointment, poor 
Will was under an arrest, and desired the assistance of all 
his kind. masters and mistresses, or he must ‘go to jail. The 
whole company received his message with great humanity, 
That Wapping and Redriffe should be noted as places of musical en- 
tertainment, or that any persons inhabiting either should be celebrated as 
musical performers, may at this day séem strange: but the reader is to 
know, that in those subarbs there were formerly places of public resort, 
called music-honses ; one in. partieular in Wapping, of whieh and others 
of them sir John Hawkins, in his ‘ History of Music,’ bas given a. enr bous 
actonnt. There was another at Shadwell, as may be iaferred from the 
present name of a spot there, called Musie - house court. At these places’ 


we mast suppose that there were some performers of comparative excel. 
lence, and that Will Rosin, whoever he was, was one of chem. 
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and very generously threw in their pal/pance d pierce in a 
‘great dish, which purchased his sedemption out of the hands 
of the bailiffs. During the. negotiation for bis enlargement, 
I had an opportunity of acquainting myself with his history. 

Mr. William Rosin, of the papish of Saint Katharine, 
is somewhat stricken in years, and married to a young 
_ widow, who has very much the ascendant over him; this 
degenerate age being so perverted in all things, that, even 
in the state of matrimony, ithe young pretend to govern 
their elders. The musician is extremely fond of ber; but 
is often obliged to lay by his fiddle, to hear louder notes 
of hers, when she is pleased to be angry with him: for, 
vou àre to know, Will is not of consequenoe enough to 
enjoy ber conversation but when she chides him, or makes 
‘use of him to carry on her amours: for she is a woman of 
stratagem ; and even in that part of the world, where one 
would expect ‘but very little allantry, by the force of 
natural genius, ‘the can be sullen, sick, out of humour, 
‘éplenetic, want new clothes, and more money, as well as 
i she had been bred in Cheapside, or Cornhill. She was 
lately under a secret discontent, upon account of a lover 
-she was like to lose by his marriage ; for her gallant, Mr. 
Ezekiel Boniface, had been twice asked in the church, in 
order to be joined in matrimony with Mrs. Winifred Dimple, 
‘spmster, of the same parish. Hereupon Mrs. Rosin was far 
gone in that distemper which well- governed husbands 
know by the description of, ‘I am I know not how ; and 
Will soon understood, that it was his part to enguire 
into tHe occasion of her melancholy, or suffer as. the cause 
‘of it himself. After much importunity, all be could get 
out of her was, that she was the most unhappy and the 
most wicked of all women, and had no friend in the world 
to tell’ her grief to.’ Upon this, Will doubled his impor- 
¢unities'; büt she said, that she should break her poor 
heart, if he did hot take a solemn oath upon a book that 
de would not be angry; and that he would expose the person 
who had wronged ber to all the world, for the ease of her 
mind, which was no way else to be quieted.’ The fiddler 
was 80 o melted, that he immedjately kissed her, and after - 
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wards the book. When his oath was taken, she began to 
lament herself, and revealed to him, ‘that, miserable 
woman as she was, she had been false to his bed.’ Will 
‘was glad to ‘hear it was no worse; but, before he could 
reply, ‘nay,’ said she, ‘I will make you all the atonement 
I can, and take shame upon me, by proclaiming it to all 
the world, which is the only thing that can remove my 
present terrors of mind.’ This was indeed too true, for 
her design was to prevent Mr. Boniface’s marriage, which 
was all she apprehended. Will was thoroughly angry, and 
began to curse and swear, the ordinary expressions of passion 
in persons of his condition. Upon which his wife—‘ Ah, 
William ! how well you mind the oath you have taken, and 
the distress of your poor wife, who can keep nothing from 
vou! I hope you will not be such a perjured wretch as to 
forswear yourself. The fiddler answered, that his oath 
obliged him only not to be angry at what was passed ; but 
I find you intend to make me laughed at all over Wap- 
ping. No, no,’ replied Mrs. Rosin, ‘I see well enough 
what you would be at, you poor-spirited cuckold ! You are 
afraid to expose Boniface, who has abused your poor wife, 
and would fain persuade me still to suffer the stings of con- 
scienee ; but I assure you, sirrah, I will not go to the devil 
for you.’ Poor Will was not made for contention, and, 
beseeching her to be pacified, desired she would consult 
the good of her soul her own way, for he would not say 
her nay in any thing.’ 

Mrs. Rosin was so very loud and public in her invectives 
against Boniface, that the parents of his mistress forbade 
the banns, and bis match was prevented; which was the 
whole design of this deep stratagem. The father of Boni- 
face brought his action of defamation, arrested the fiddler, 
and recovered damages. This was the distress from which 
he was relieved by the company; and the good husband’s 
air, history, and jollity upon his enlargement, gave occasion 
to very much mirth; especially when Will, finding he 
had friends to stand by him, proclaimed himself a cuckold, 
by way of insult over the family of the Bonifaces. Here. 
is a man of tranquillity without reading Seneca! What 
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work had such an incident made among persons of dis- 
tinction? The brothers and kindred of each side must 
have been drawn out, and hereditary hatred entailed on 
the families as long as their very names remained in the 
world. Who would believe that Herod, Othello, and Will 
Rusin, were of the same species ? 
There are quite different sentiments which reign in the 
parlour and the kitchen ; and it is by the point of honour, 
when justly regulated, and inviolably observed, that some 
men are superior to others, as much as mankind in ge- 
neral are to brutes. This puts me in mind of a passage 
in the admirable poem called The Dispensary, where 
the nature of true honour is artfully described in an ironical 
dispraise of it: 
But ere we once engage in honour's cause, 
First know what honour is and whence it was. 
Scorn’d by the base, tis courted by the brave, 
The hero’s tyrant, and the coward’s slave. 
Boru in the noisy camp, it lives on air; 
And both exists by hope, and by despair. 
Angry whene’er a moment’s ease we gain, 
And reconcil’d at our retarns of pain. 
It lives when in death’s arms the hero lies, 
Bat when his safety he consalts, it dies. 
Bigoted to this idol, we disclaim 
Rest, health, and ease, for nothing but a name.“ 6 


A very odd fellow visited me to-day at my lodgings, and 
desired encouragement and recommendation from me for 
a new invention of knockers to doors, which he told me 
he had made, and professed to teach rustie servants the 
use of them. I desired him to show me an experiment of 
this invention ; upon which he fixed one of his knockers 
to my parlour-door. He then gave me a complete set of 
knocks, from the solitary rap of the dun and beggar, to. 
the thunderings of the saucy footman of quality, with 
several flourishes and rattlings never yet performed. He 
likewise played over some private notes, distinguishing the 
familiar friend or relation from the most modish visitor ; 
and directing when the reserve candles are to be lighted. 
He has several other curiosities in this art. He waits only 

Dr. Garth’s ‘ Dispensary. . 
2 
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to receive my approbation uf the main design. Hei is DOW 
ready to practise to such as shall apply themselves to him; 
but I have put off his public licence until next eens 


N. B. He teaches under-ground. 
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N Tuesday, December 13, 1709. 


__—Invenies disjecti membra poeta:. Hor. Sat. iv. 62. 
You will find the limbs of a dismember’d poet. = 


Will's Coffee-house, December 12. 


I was this evening sitting at the side-table and reading 
one of my own papers with great satisfaction, not knowing 
that I was observed by any in the room. I had not long 
enjoyed this secret pleasure of an author, when a gentle- 
man, some of whose works I have been highly entertained 
with, s accosted me after the following manner. Mr. Bick- 
erstaff, you know 1 have for some years devoted myself 
wholly to the muses, and, perbaps, you will be surprised 
when I tell you I am resolved to take up, and apply myself 
to business. I shall therefore beg you will stand my friend, 
and recommend a customer to me for several guods that I 
have now upon my bands. I desired him to let me have 
a particular, and I would do my utmost to serve him.’— 
have first of all,“ says be, ‘the progress of an amour 
digested into sonnets, beginning with a poem to the un- 
known fair, and ending with an epithalaminum. I have 
celebrated in it her cruelty, her pity, her face, ber shape, 
her wit, ber good humour, ber dancing, her singing’ — 
I could not forbear antorrupene him; This is a most 
accomplished lady,’ said I; but has she really, with all 
these perfections, a fine voice? Pugh,’ says he, * you 
do not believe there is such a persun in nature. This was 
only my employment in solitude last summer, when I had 
neither friends nor books to divert me.’—‘ I was going. 


Perhaps the person here alluded to was Peter Anthony Motteux, a 
Frenchman, who translated Don Quixote, and was a writer of songs, 
5 FF this time became a seller of ehina, 

us, &. 
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tell you also, said he, I have made a dedication to it, 
which is about four sides close written, that may serve any. 
one that is tall, and understands Latin. I have further 
about fifty similes, that were never yet applied, besides 
three-and-twenty descriptions of the sun rising, that might 
be of great use to an epic poet. These are my more bulky 
commodities; besides which, I have several small wares 
that I would part with at easy rates; as, observations 
upon life, and moral sentences, reduced into several cou- 
plets, very proper to close up acts of plays, and may be 
easily introduced by two or three lines of prose, either in 
tragedy or comedy. If I could find a purchaser curious in 
Latin poetry, 1 could accommodate him with two dozen 
of epigrams, which, by reason of a few false quantities, 
should come for little, or nothing.’ 

I heard the gentleman with much attention, and asked 
him, Whether he would break bulk, and sell his goods 
by retail, or designed they should all go in a lump?’ He 
told me, ‘That he should be very loath to part them, un- 
less it was to oblige 4 man of quality, or any person for 
whom I had a particular friendship. —‘ My reason for 

The aatbor probably alludes here to Mr. Thomas Tickell, who seems | 
to have dern the person mentioned under the name of Tom Spindle, in 
Taghes, No. A. i.’ : 
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asking,’ said I, is, only because I know a young gentleman 
who intends to appear next spring ina new jingling chariot, 
with the figures of the nine muses on each side of it ; and, 
I believe, would be glad to come into the world ia verse.’ 
We could not go on in our treaty, by reason of two or 
three critics.that joined us, They bad been talking, it 
seems, of the two letters which were found in the coffin, 
and mentioned in one of my late lucubrations, and came 
with a request to me, that I would communicate any 
others of them that were legible. One of the gentlemen 
was pleased to say that it was a very proper instance of 
a widow’s constancy ; and said, he wished I had subjoined, 
as a foil to it, the following passage in Hamlet.’ The 
young prince was not yet acquainted with all the guilt of 
his mother, but turns bis thoughts on her sudden forget- 
fulness of bis father, and the indecency of her hasty mar- 


riage : 


bat it shonld come to this! ! , 
Bat two months dead! nay, not so much, not two! 
So excellent a king! that was, to this, 

Hyperion to a satyr: so loving to my mother: 
That he might not let e en the winds of heaven 
Visit her face too roughly. Heaven and earth ! 
Must I remember? Why she would hang on him, 
As if increase of appetite had grown 

By what it fed on: and yet, within a month! 

Let me not think on't— Frailty, thy name is Woman! 
A little month ! or ere those shoes were old, 

With which she followed my poor father’s body, 
Like Niobe, all tears, why she, even she, 

O heaven! a brute, that wants discourse of reason, 
Woald have mourned longer—married with mine uncle! 
My father’s brother ] but no more like my father, 
Than [ to Hercules. Within a month! 

Ere yet the salt of most unrighteous tears 

Had left the flashing in her ganled eyes, 

Sbe married—O most wicked speed, to post 

With zuch dexterity to incestuous sheets! 

It is not, nor it cannot come to, good. 

Bat, break, my heart; for I mast hold my tongue! 


The several emotions of mind, and breaks of passion, in 
this speech, are admirable. He has touched every cir- 
eumstance that aggravated the fact, and seemed capable 
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of hurrying the thoughts of a son into distraction. His 
father’s tenderness for his mother, expressed in so delicate 
a particular: his mother’s fondness for his father, no less 
exquisitely described: the great and amiable figure of his 
dead parent drawn by a true filial piety: his, disdain of 
so unworthy a successor to his bed; but, above all, the 
shortness of the time between his father’s death and his 
mother’s second marriage, brought together with so much 
disorder, make up as noble a part as any in that celebrated 
tragedy. The circumstance of time, I never could enough 
admire. The widowhood had lasted two months. This is 
his first reflection ; but, as his indignation rises, be sinks 
to scarce two months: afterwards, into a month; and at 
last, into a little month: but all this so naturally, that 
the reader accompanies him in the violence of his passion, 
and finds the time lessen insensibly, according to the dif- 
ferent workings of his disdain. I have not mentioned the 
incest of her marriage, which is so obvious a provoeation ; 3 
but cannot forbear „taking notice, that when his „fury i is at 
its height, he cries,‘ Frailty, thy name is Woman!” as railing 
at the sex in general, rather than giving himself leave to 
think his mother worse than others—Desiderantur muita. 


Whereas, Mr. Jeffery Groggram has surrendered him- 
self, by his letter bearing date December 7th, and has 
sent an acknowledgment that he is dead, praying an order 
to the company of upholders for interment at such a rea- 
sonable rate as may not impoverish his heirs: the said 
Groggram having been dead ever since he was born, and 
added nothing to his small patrimony ; Mr. Bickerstaff has 
taken the premises into consideration ; and, being sensible 
of the ingenuous and singular behaviour of this petitioner, 
' pronounces the said Jeffery Groggram a live man, and 
will not suffer that he should bury himself out of modesty ; 
but requires him to remain among the living, as an ex- 
ample to those obstinate dead men, who will neither labour 
for life, nor go to their grave. 


N. B. Mr. Groggram is the first person that has come 
in upon Mr. Bickerstaff’s dead warrant, 
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#loriada demands, by her letter of this day, 10 he al- 

lowed to pass for a living woman, having dantéd the Der- 

byshire hornpipe in the presence of several friends bn 

. Saturday last. 

Granted ; provided she can bring proof, that she can 

| make a pudding on the ‘twenty-fourth instant. 
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Ah miser ! 


Quanta laboras in Charybdi, ö ‘oe 
Dirne puer metiore flammat Hor. i. Od. xxvii. 90. 


Upbappy youth ! doth she surprise: 
And have her flames 8 
Thy burning breast? . N ae 
Thou did’st deserve a dart from hinder eyes. Creech. 


0 Sůcer-lanc h ener 14. 
Asout four this aftelnuon, which is the boi T eny 
put myself in a readiness to receive company, there en- 
tered a gentleman, who I believed at first came upon ome 
ordinary question : but, as he approached nearer to me, 
‘I saw in his countenance a deep sorrow, mixed with a 
certain ingenuous complacency, that gave me sudden 
__ good-will towards him. He stared, and betrayed an ab- 
_ ence of thought, as he was going to comrounicate his busi- 
ness to me. But at last, recovering | bimself, he said with 
an air of kreat respect, Sir, it would be an injury to your 
knowledge in the occult sciences, to tell you what is my 
distress ; I dare say you read it in my countenance :, 1 
therefore beg your advice to the most unhappy of all men. 
Much experience has made me particularly sagacioys in 
the discovery of distempers, and I soon saw that hig was 
love. I then turned to my common. place: book, and found 
his case under the word Coquette; and reading over the 
catalogue which I have collected out of this great city, ‘of 
all under that character, I saw, at the name of Cyo hia, 
his fit cameupon him. I repeated the name thrice after 
a musing manner, and immediately perceived his pulse 
quicken two-thirds ; when his eyes, instead of the wild- 
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ness with which they appeared at his entrance, looked. 
with all the gentleness imaginable upon me, not without 
tears. ‘Oh! sir, said he, you know not the unworthy. 
usage I have met with from the woman my soul doats on. 
I could gaze at her to the end of my being; yet, when I 
have done so, for some time past, I have found her eyes 
fixed on another. She is now two-and-twenty, in the full 
tyranny of her charms, which she once acknowledged she 
rejoiced in, only as they made her choice of me, out of a 
crowd of admirers, the more obliging. But, in the midst 
of this bappiness, so it is, Mr. Bickerstaff, that young 
Quickset, who is just come to town, without any. other 
recommendation than that of being tolerably handsome, 
and excessively rich, has won her heart in so shameless 
a manner, that she dies for him. In a word, I would con- 
sult you, how to cure myself of this passion for an un- 
grateful woman, who triumphs in her falsehood, and can 
make no man happy, because her own satisfaction consists 
chiefly i in being capable of giving distress. I know Quick- 
set is at present considerable with her, for no other reason 
but that he can be without her, and. feel no pain in the 
loss. Let me therefore desire you, sir, to fortify my rea- 
son against the levity of an inconstant, whio ought only 
to be treated with neglect.’ 

All this time I was looking over my receipts, and asked, 
him, ‘if he had any good winter boots Boots,’ sir !’ 
said my patient I went on; ‘ You may easily reach Har- 
wich in a day, 80 as to be there when the packet goes off. 
Sir, said the lover, I find you design me for travelling; 
but, alas! I have no language, it will be the same thing 
to me as solitude, to be in a strange country. I have,’ 
continued he, sighing, been many years in love with this 
creature, and have almost lost even my English, at least 
to speak such as any body else does. I asked a. tenant 
of ours, who came up to town. the other day with rent, 
whether the flowery mead near my father’s house in the 
country bad any shepherd in it? I bave called a cave a 
gtotto these three years, and must keep ardinary.company, 
and frequent busy people for some time, before I can re- 
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cover my common words.’ I smiled at bis raillery upon 
bimself, though I well saw it came from a heavy heart. 
“You are, said I, ‘acquainted, to be sure, with some of 
the general officers: suppose yon made a campaign ?’—‘ if 
Idid, said he, I should venture more than any man there, 
for I should. be in danger of starving; my father is such: 
an untoward old gentleman, that he would tel] me he found 
it hard enough to pay his taxes towards the war, without 
making it more expensive by an allowance to me. With 
all this, he is as fond as he is rugged, and I am his only son.“ 
I looked upon the young gentleman with much tender! 
ness, and not like a physician, but a friend; for, I talked 
to him so largely, that if J had parcelled my discourse 
into distinct prescriptions, I am confident, I gave him two 
hundred pounds worth of advice. He heard me with great 
attention, bowing, smiling, and showing all other instances 
of that natural good-breeding which ingenuous tempers” 
pay to those who are elder and wiser than themselves. I 
entertained him to the following purpose: I am sorry, 
sir, that your passion is of so long a date, for evils are 
much more curable in their beginnings ; but, at the same: 
time, must allow, that you are not to be blamed, sinee your 
youth and merit has been abused by one of the most 
charming, but the most unworthy sort of women, the. 
Coquettes. A Coquette is a chaste jilt, and differs only: 
from a common one, as a soldier, who is perfect in erer 
cise, does from one that is actually in service. This grief, 
like all others, is to be cured only by time ; and, although 
you are cunvinced this moment, as much as you will be’ 
ten years hence, that she oughtto be scorned and negieeted, 
you see you must not expect your remedy from the force. 
of reason. The cure, then, is only in time, and the bas. 
tening of the cure, only in the manner of employing that 
time. You have answered me as to travel and a cam-' 
paign, so that we have only Great Britain to avoid her in. 
Be then yourself, and listen to the following rules, which. 
only can be of use to you in this unaccountable distemper, 
wherein the patient is often averse even to his recovery. 
It has been of benefit to some to apply themselves to busi- 
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ness; but as that may not lie in your way, go down te 
your estate, mind your fox-hounds, and venture the life 
you are weary of, over every hedge and ditch in the coun- 
try. These are wholesome remedies; but if you can have 
resolution enough, rather stay in town, and recover your- 
self even in the town where she inhabits. Take particular 
care to avoid all places where you may possibly meet her, 
and shun the sight of every thing which may bring ber te 
your remembrance ; there is an infection in all that relates 
to her: you will find ber house, ber chariot, her domestics, 
and her very lap-dog, are so many instruments of torment. 
Tell me, seriously, do you think you could bear the sight 
of her fan?’ He shook his head at the question, and said, 
‘Ab! Mr. Bickerstaff, you must have been a patient, or 
you could not have been so good a physician.— To tell 
you truly, said I, about the thirtieth year of my age, I 
received a wound that has still left a scar in my mind, 

never to be quite worn out by time or philosophy. 

»The means which I found the most effectual for my 
cure, were, reflections upon the ill usage I had received 
from the woman I love, and the pleasure I saw her take 
in my sufferings. 

J considered the distress she brought upon me the 
greatest that could befall a human creature, at the same 
time that she did not inflict .this upon. one who. was her 
enemy, one that had done her an injury, one that had 
wished her ill; but on the man who loved her more tban 
any else loved her, and more than it was possible for him 
‘to love any other person. 

In the next place, I .took pains to consider her in all 
her imperfections ; and, that I might be sure to hear of 
them constantly, kept company with those, her female 
friends, who were her dearest and most. intimate acquain- 
tance. 

Among her highest imperfections, I still dwelt upon 
her baseness of mind, and ingratitude, that made her 
triumph in the pain and anguish of the man who loved 
her, and of one who, in those days, without vanity be it 

spoken, was thought to deserve her Jove. 

Vol. II. R 
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„To shorten my story, she was married to another, 
which would have distracted tiie, had he proved a good 
husband; but, to my great pleasure, he used her at first 
with coldness, and afterwards with contempt. I hear he 
still treats her very l; ‘and am informed, that she ofteh 
says to her woman, this 18 a just revenge for my falsehood 
to my first love: ‘what 4 Wretch Am I, that might have beeh 
married to the farhous Mr. Bickerstai!” 

My patietit looked upon ine with a kind oF melancholy 
pleasure, and told me, He did not thitik it was possible 
for a man to live to the age I am now of, who, in his thir- 
tieth year, had been tortured With that passion in tts vio- 
lende. For iny part, said he, “I can neither eat, drink, uor 
sleep in it; nor keep company with an body but two or 
three friends who are in the same condition.’ 

‘There,’ answered I, you are to blame; for as you 
ought to avoid nothing more than keeping company with 
yourself, 80 you ought to be particularly cautious of keepitiz 
company with men like ‘yourself. As long as you do this 
you do but indulge your distemper. 5 

I must not dismiss you without further instructions. 
If possible, transfer your passion from the woman you are 
now in love with to another; or, if you cannot do that, 
change the passion itself into some other passion, that is, 
to speak more plainly, find out some other agreeable wo- 
man: or, if you cannot do this, grow covetous, ambitious, 
litigious ; turn your love of woman into that of profit, pre- 
ferment, reputation; and for a time give up yourself en- 
tirely to the pursuit. 

‘This is a method we sometimes take in physic, when 
we turn a desperate disease into one we can more easily 
cure.’ 

He made little answer ‘to all this, but crying out, ‘ Ab, 
sir!’ for his passion reduced is discourse to interjectiotis. 

There is one thing, adde J. “which is present death 
to a man in your condition, and, therefore, to be avoided 
with the greatest care and ¢aution: that is, in a word, to 
think of your mistress and rival together, whether walking, 
discoursing, dallying’—‘ The devil he cried out, who 


can bear it?’ To compoge bim, for I pitied him very nuch; 
The time will come,’ said I, when you shall not only bear 
u, but laugh at it. As a preparation to it, ride every morn- 
ing, an hour at least, with the wind full in your face. 
Upon your return, recollect the several preeepts which I 
have now given you, and drink upon them a bottle of 
Spa- water. Repeat, this every. dax for a month successively, 
and let me see you at the end of it. He was taking his 
leave, with many. thanks, and some appearance of conso- 
lation in hig countenance, when J called him back to ac- 
quaint bim, that I had private information uf a design 
of the eoquettęs to buy up all the true Spa-water in town: 
upon which he took bis, leave in haste, with à resolution 
to get all things ready for entering upon his regimen the 
next morning. 
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Pronaqac cam spectent animalia cetera terram. 
Os homiui sublime dedi: Cœlumque (ueci 
Jussi. Ovid, Met. i. 85. 


Thus, while the ae creation downward bend 
Their sight, and tq their carthly mother tend, 

Man looks aloft, and with erected eyes 

Beholda his own hereditary skies. Dryden. 


Sheer-lane, December 16. 


Ir is not to be imagined how great an effect well - dis- 
posed lights, with proper forms and orders in assemblies, 
have upon some tempers. I am sure I feel it ig so extraor- 
dinary a mauner that I eannat ig a day ar two get out of 
my imagination any very beautiful or disagreeable impres- 
sion which I receive on such occasions. For this reason 
I frequently look in at the playhouse in order to enlarge 
my thoughts, and warm my mind with some new ideas, 
that may be serviceable to me in my lucubrations. 

In this disposition 1 entered the theatre the other day 
and placed myself in a corner of it very convenient for 
seeing, witbout being myself observed. I found the au- 
dience liushed in a very deep attention, and did not ques- 
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tion but some noble tragedy was just then in its crisis, 
or that an incident was to be unravelled which would de- 
termine the fate of a hero. While I was in this suspense, 
‘expecting every moment to see my old friend Mr. Bet- 
terton appear in all the majesty of distréss, to my un- 
‘speakable amazement thete came up a monster with a face 
between his feet; and, as I was looking on, he raised him- 
self on one leg in such a perpendicular posture, that the 
other grew in à direet line above his head. It afterwards 
twisted itself into the motions and wreathings of several 
‘different animals, and, after a great variety of shapes and 
transformations, went off the stage in the figure of a hu- 
man treatdre: The admiration, the applause, the satisfac- 
tion of the audience, during this strange entertainment, 
8 not to be expressed. I was very much out of counte- 
‘nance for my dear countrymen, and looked about with some 
‘apprehension, for fear any foreigner should be present. Is 
‘it possible, thought I, that human nature can rejoice in its 
disgrace, and take pleasure in seeing its own figure turned 
to ridicule, and distorted into forms that raise borror and 
version? There is something disingenuous and immoral 
in the being able to bear such a sight. Men of elegant and 
noble minds are shocked at seeing the characters of per- 
sons who deserve esteem for their virtue, knowledge, or 
services to their country, placed in wrong lights, and by 
misrepresentation made the subject of buffoonery. Such 
a nice abhorrence is not indeed to be found among the 
vulgar; but, methinks, it is wonderful, that those who 
have nothing but the outward figure to distinguish them 
‘as mien, should delight in seeing humanity abused, vilified, 
and disgraced. 

I must confess, there is nothing that more pleases me, 
in all that I read in books, or see among mankind, than 
such passages as represent human nature in its proper 
dignity. As man is a creature made up of different ex- 
tremes, he has something in him very great and very mean. 
A skilful artist may draw an exeellent picture of him in 
either of these views. The finest authors of antiquity have 
taken him on the more advantageous side. They cultivate 
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the natural grandeur of the soul, raise in her a generous 
ambition, feed her with hopes of immortality and perfec- 
tion, and do all they can to widen the partition between 
the virtuous and the vicious, by making the difference be- 
twixt them as great as between gods and brutes. In short, 
it is impossible to read a page in Plato, Tully, and a thou- 
‘sand other ancient moralists, without being a greater and 
a better man for it. On the contrary, I could never read 
any of our modish French authors, or those of our own 
country, who are the imitators and admirers of that trifling 
nation, without being for some time out of humour with 
myself, and at every thing about me. Their business is, 
to depreciate human. nature, aud consider it under its 
worst appearances. They give mean interpretations and 
base motives to the worthiest actions; they resolve virtue 
and vice into constitution. In short, they endeavour to 
make no distinction between man and man, or between 
the species of men and that of brutes. As an instance of 
this kind of authors, among many others, let any one exa- 
mine the celebrated Rochefoucault, who is the great phi- 
losopher for administering of consolation to the idle, the 
envious, and worthless part of mankind. 

I remember a young gentleman of moderate understand- 
ing, but great vivacity, who, by dipping into many authors 
of this nature, bad got a little smattering of knowledge, 
just enough to make an atheist or a free-thinker, but not 
a philosopher or a man of sense. With these accomplisb- 
ments, hé went to visit his, father in the country, who was 
a plain, rough, honest man, and wise, though not learned. 
The son, who took all opportunities to show his learning, 
began to establish a new religion in the family, and to 
enlarge the narrowness of their country notions; in which 


‘he succeeded so well, that he had seduced the butler by 


his table-talk, and staggered his eldest sister. The old 

gentleman began to be alarmed at the schisms that . arose 

among his children, but did not yet believe his son’s doc- 

trine to be so pernicious as it really was, until one day 

‘talking of his setting dog, the son said, he did not ques- 

tien-but Tray was as immortal as any one of the family; 
R 2 
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and in the beat of the argument told his father, that, for 
his own part, he expected to die like a dog. Upon which 
the old man, starting up in a very great passion, cried out, 
‘Then, sirrah, you shall live like one; and taking his cane 
in his hand, cudgelled him out of bis system. This had so 
good an effect upon bim, that he took up from that day, 
fell to reading good books, and is now a bencher in the 
Middle Temple, 

I do not mention this eudgelling part of the story with 
a design to engage the secular arm in matters of this nature; 
but certainly, if it ever exerts itself in affairs af opinion 
and speculation, it ought to do it on sueb shallow and 
despicable pretenders to knowledge, who endeavour to give 
man dark and uncomfortable prospects of his being, and 
destroy those principles which are the support, happines¢, 
and glory of all public societies, as well as private persons. 

I think it is one of Pythagoras’s golden sayings, ‘ That . 

a man should take care, above all things, to have a due 
respect for himself.’ And it is certain, that this licentious 
-sort of authors, who are for depreciating mankind, endea- 
vour to disappoint and undo what the most refined spirits 
have been labouring to advance since the beginning of the 
world. The very design of dress, gaod-breeding, outward 
ornaments, and ceremony, were to lift up human nature, 
and set it off to an adyantage, Architecture, painting, 
and statuary, were invented with the same design: as, in- 
deed, every art and science contributes to the embellish- 
ment of life, and to the wearing off and throwing into shades 
the mean and low parts of our nature. Poetry carries on 
this great end more than all the rest, as may he seen in the 
following passage, taken out of sir Francis Bacon's Ad- 
vancement of Learning,’ which gives a truer, and hetter 
account of this art than all the volumes that wers exer 
written upon it. 

Poetry, especially heroics], seems to be raised altoge- 
ther from a noble foundation, which makes much for the 
aigaity of man's aature, For seeing this sensible world is 

in dignity inferior to the soul of man, poesy seems to endow 
buman nature with that which history denies ; and to giye 
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satisfaction to the mind, with at least the shadow of things, 
where the substanee cannot be had. For, if the matter be 
thoroughly considered, a strong argument may be drawn 
from poesy, that a more stately greatness of things, a more 
perfect order, and a more beautiful variety, delights the 
soul of man, that any way can be found in nature since 
the fall. Wherefore, seeing the acts and events which are 
the: subjects of true history, are not of that amplitude as 
to content the mind of man, poesy is ready at hand to feign 
acts more heroical. Because true history reports the suc- 
cesses of business not proportionable to the merit.of virtues 
and vices, poesy corrects it, and presents events and for- 
tunes according to desert, and according to the law of pro- 
vidence : because true history, through the frequent satiety 
and similitude of things, works a distaste and misprision in 
the mind of man; poesy cheereth and refresheth the soul, 
chaunting things rare and various, and full of vicissitudes. | 
So as pogsy serveth and conferreth to delectation, mag- 
nanimity, and morality; and, therefore, it may seem de- 
servedly to have some participation of divineness, because 
it doth raise the mind, and exalt the spirit with high rap- 
tures, by proportioning the shows of things to the desires 
of the mind, and not submitting the mind to things, as 
remson and history do. And by these allurements and 
congruities, whereby it eberigheth the soul of man, joined 
also with consort of music, whereby it may mare sweetly 
insinuate itself, it hath won such access, that it hath been 
in estimation even in rude times and barbarous nations, 
when other learning stood excluded,’ = 
But there is nothing which favours and falls in with this 
natural greatness and dignity of human nature so much 
as religion, which does not only promise the entire refine- 
ment of the mind, but the glorifying of the body, and the 
jmmortality of both. 
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Na. 109.] Tuesday, December 20, 1709. 


Perditar bee inter miserts lun ' 
N Hor. 2. Sat. vl. 50. 


in this giddy, busy maze, 
J lose the sunshine of my days. Francis. 


Sheer-lane, December 19. 

Tank has not some years been such a tumult in our 
neighbourhood as this evening about six. At the lower 
end of the lane the word was given, that there was a great 
ſaneral coming by. The next moment vame forward, and 
in a very hasty, instead of a solemn manner, a long train 
of tights, when at last a footman, in very high youth and 
health, with all his force, ran through the whole art of 
beating the door of the house heut to me, and ended his 
rattle with the true finishing rap. This did not only bring 
one to the door at which he knocked, but to that of every 
one in the lane. in an instant. Among the rest, my country 
9855 took the alarm, and immediately ranning to me, told 

there was a fine, fine lady, who had three men with 
burial torches, making way befere her, carried by two men 
upon poles, with looking-glasses on-each side of her, and 
one glass also before, she herself appearing the prettiest 
that ever was.“ The girl was going on in her story, when 
the lady was come to my door in her chair,- having mis- 
taken the house. As soon as she entered J saw she was 
Mr. Isaac's scholar, by her speaking air, and the becoming 
stop she made when she began her apology. You will be 
surprised, sir, said she, that I take this liberty, whe am 
utterly a stranger to you; besides that it may be thought 
an iudecorum that I visit a man.’ Sbe made here a pretty 
hesitation, and held her fan to her face; then, as if recover- 
ing her resolution, she proceeded But I think you have 
said, that men of your age are of no-sex; therefore, I may 
be as free with you as one of my own.’ The lady did me 
the honour to consult me on some particular matters, 
which I am not at liberty to report. But, before she took 
her leave, she produced a loug list of names, which she 
looked upon, to know whither she was tu go next. I mast 
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confess, I could hardly forbear discovering to ber, imme- 
diately, tbat I secretly laughed at the fantastical regularity 
she observed in throwing away her time; but I seemed 
to indulge her in it, out of a curiosity to hear her own 
sense of her way of life. Mr. Bickerstaff,’ said she, you 
cannot imagine how much you are obliged to me, in staying 
thus long with you, having so many visits to make; and, 
indeed; if L had not hopes that a third part of those Iam 
going to will be abroad; I should be Te to despatch them 
this evening. Madam,’ said I, are you in all this 
haste and perplexity, and only. going to such as you have 
not a mind to see ?’—Yes, sir,’ said she, I have several 
now with whom I keep a constant correspondence, and 
return.visit for visit. punctually every week, and yet we have 
not seen each other since last November was twelvemonth.“ 
She went on with a very good air, and fixing her eyes on 
her list, told me, she was obliged to ride about three miles 
and a half before she arrived at her own house.; I asked 
after what manner this list was taken, whether the persons 
writ their names to her, and desired that favour, or how.she | 
knew she was not cheated in her muster- roll? The 
method we take, says she, is, that the porter or servant 
who comes to the door, writes down all the names who 
come to see us, and all such are entitled to a return of 
their visit.’—* But,’ said I, madam, I presume those who 
are searching for each other, and know one another by 
messages, may be understood as candidates only for each 
other’s favour; and that, after so many how-do-ye-does, 
you proceed to visit or not, as you like the run of each 
other’s reputation or fortune. You understand it aright,’ 
said she; and we become friends, as soon as we are con- 
vineed that our dislike to each other may be of any con- 
sequence: for, to tell you truly, said she, for it is in vain 
to hide any thing from a man of your penetration, general 
visits are not made out of good- will, but for fear of ill-will. 
Punetuality in this case is often a suspicious circumstance ; 
and there is nothing so common as to have a lady say, 
hope she has heard nothing of what I said of her, that 
she grows so great with me!” But, indeed, my porter is so 
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dull and negligent, that 1 fear be has vot put down half 
the people I owe visits to. Madam, said L, * methinks 
it would be. very proper if your gentleman-usher or groom 
of the chamber were always to keep an account, by way, of 
debtor and creditor. I know a city lady who uses that 
method, which I think very laudable; for thongh you may 
possibly, at tha court end of the town, receive at the door, 
and light up better than within Temple bar, yet, | must 
do that justice to my friends, the ladies within the walls, 
to. ewm, that they are much more exact in their corres- 
pendence. The lady I was going to mention as an example 
bas always the second apprentice out of the eounting-house 
for her own use on her visiting-day, and he sets down very 
methadically all the visits which are made her. I remem- 
ber very well, that on the first of Jauuary last, when she 
wade up ber account for the year 1708, it stood thus: 


Mrs. Courtwood—Debtor. | Per Contra—Creditor. 


Te seventeen bun- By eleven hundred ? 11 

dred and four visite „ 1704. and nine paid. 5 1109 

veceived. 1 Due to balance 595 
Sree 1704 


This gentlewomgn is a woman of great economy, and 
was not afraid to go to the bottom of her affairs; and 
therefore, ordered her apprentice to give her credit for 
my lady Easy’s impertinent visits upon wrong days, and 
deduct only twelve per cent. He bad orders also to subtract, 
one and a half from the whole of such as she had denied 
herself to before she kept a day; and after taking those 
proper articles of credit on her side, she was in aryear but 
five hundred. She ordered her husband to buy in a couple 
of fresh coach horses; and with no other loss than the 
death af two footmen, and a church-yard cough brought 
upon her coachman, she was clear in the world on the 
tenth of February last, and keeps so before-hand, that she 
pays every body their own, and yet makes daily new ace 
quaintances. 
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I ‘know not whether this agteeable visitant was flred 
with the example of the lady I told her ef, but she imme- 
diately vanished cut of my sight, t being, it seems, ks 
necessary a point of goud-breeding, to go off as if you stole 
‘something out of the house, as it is to enter as if you 
eame to fire it. I do not know one thing that contributes 
so much to the lessening the esteem men of sense have to 
the fair sex, as this article of visits. A youfig lady eannot 
be married, hut all impertinents in town must be beating 
the tattoo from one quarter of the town to the other, to 
show they know what passes. If a man df honoür shoulil 
once in an age marry a wotntin of merit for her intrinsic 
value, the 'enviuus things are all in motion in an instant 
to make it known to the sisterbood as an indiscretion, 
atid publish to the town how many pounds he might have 
had to have been troubled with one of them. After they 
‘ate tired with that, the next thing is, to make their com- 
pliments'to the mafried couple and their relations. They 
‘dre equally busy st a funeral, and the death of a person of 
quality is Always Attended with the murder of several sets 
of coach-herses And chdirmen. In'both cases, the visitants 
are wholly unaffected, either with joy or sorrow; for which 
reason, ‘their congratulations and conddlences are equally 
words of course; and one would be thought wonderfully 
ill-bred, that should build upon such expressions as en- 
couragements to expect from them any instance of friend- 
ship. 

Thus are the trae causes-of living, and the solid plea- 
sures in life, lost in show, imposture, and impertinence. 

As for my patt, I think most of the misfortunes in 
families ‘arise from the ‘trifling way'the women ‘bave in 
spending their time, and gratifying only their eyes and 

ear, instead of their reason and understanding. 

A fine young woman, bred under a visiting mother, 
fenows all that is possible for her to be acquainted with by 
report, and ‘sees the virtuous and the vicious used so in- 
differently, that the fears she'is born with are abated, aud 
desires indulged, in proportion to her love of that light 
and trifling conversation. Ik now I talk'like an old man; 
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but J mut go on to say, that 1 think the general reception 
of mixed, company, and the pretty : fellows. that are atl- 
mitted at those as#emblies, give a young women: 20 false an 
‘idea of life, that she · is generally. bred up. with a scorn of 
‘that sort of merit in a man, which only ‘can male. her 
happy in marriage; and the wretch, to whose lot she falis, 
very often receives in his arms a coquette, with the refuse 
of a heart long before given away to a cuxcomb. . ~.: 


2 . Reh a aL a eh RM ce ae N 
Having received from the sogiety of. upholders sundry 
epmplaints of the: obstinate and. refractory. behaviour of 
Aeveral dead persons, who bave been. guikty of very great 
outrages, and disorders, and by that means elapsed the 
Proper time of their interment ; and having, on the other 
hand, received many appeals, from the aforesaid dead per- 
5008», wherein. they desire to be heard. before such their jn- 
termept; I have, set, apart Wednesday, the twenty-first 
instant, as- an extraordinary. court-day. for the. hearing.of 
bath. parties, If, therefore, any one cam allege vby they, 

d 5 any of their acquaintance, should or should not be buriad, 
I desire they may be ready. with their witnesses.at that 
time, of that they; will far ever after hold their, tungues. 
% N. B. This, is. the last hearing an this, subject... 

e e: 4 „„ r „ ‘ 1 : eel EL Tate bey crt 
No, 110... Thursday, December 28, 1709. 
ue neu miseris tam dira eupido? Nr. 
om caw the wretobes tony: for I gan Pat 

: fv 2 e e 
Teta cyte a Sheer. lane, December 21. ree 1 „ „442 
As son- a I_had-plaged myself in my chair of, jadica- 
ture, I ordered my clerk, Mr. Lillie, te: read to dhe. - 
-Sambly, who, were gathered together according: to. notiee, 

a certain declaration, by way of charge, to open the purpose 
of my session, which tended only to this explanation, that 
as other courts were often called to demand the execution 
of persons dead in law; so this was held to give. the last 
arders relating to those who are dead in reason. The.so- 
licitor of the new company of upholders near the -Hay-. 


hot 1 ae 
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market appeared in behalf of that” useful society, and 
brought in aw accusation of'a ‘young woman; who herself 
. sted at the bar before me. Mr. Lime read ber indict- 

ment, which was in substance, That, wherehs, Mrs. Re- 
becca Pindast, of the parish of Saint Martin-in-the: Fields, 
had, by the nse of one instrument called a looking-glass, 
+ sand by the farther use of certain attire, made either of 
cambric, muslin,-ur. otber linen wares, upon ber head, 
_ attained to such an evil art aud magical force in the mo- 
tion of her eyes and turn of her countenance, that ‘atie, the 
said Rebecca, had put to death several young men of the 
said parish ; and that the said young men had acknow- 
ledged in certain papers, commonly called lové-Iettets, 
which were produced in court, gilded on che edges, aud 
vealed with a particular wax, with certain aimdrotis and 
enchanting words wrought upon the said seals, that they 
died for the said Rebecea : and, whereas the said Rebecca 
persisted in the said evil practice; this way of life the said 
society construed to be, according to former edicts; a state 
of death, and demanded an order for the’ interment ot e 
said Rebecca.’ i 
1 looked upon the maid with great humanty; and 
desired her to make answer to what was said against her. 
. She said, It was indeed true, that she had practised all 
the arts and means sbe could, to dispose of herself happily 
in marriage, but thought she did not come under the 
‘censure expressed in my writings for the same; and hum- 
bly hoped I would not condemn her for the ignorance of 
her accusers, who, according to their own words, had 
rather represented her killing, than dead.’ She further 
alleged, That the expressions mentioned in the päpers 
writtén:to ber were become mere words, and that she had 
been always ready to marry any of those ha said’ they 
died for her; but that they made their escape ds‘ soon ‘hs 
they found themselves pitied or believed. She ended her 
discourse, by desiring I would for the future settle the 
meaning of the words I die,’ in letters of love. 
Mrs. Pindust bebaved herself with such an air of inno- 
cence, that she easily gained credit, atid was acquitted. 
Vol. II. 8 
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Upon whieh oreasion, I gave it as 4 standing rule, that 
any person, who, in any letter, billet, or discourse, should 
tell a woman he died for her, should, if she pleased, be 
obliged to live with ber, or be immediately interred upon 
such their own confession, without bail or mainprize.’ 

It happened, that the very next who was bronght before 
me was one of her admirers, who was indicted upon that: 
very head. A letter, which he acknowledged to be his own 
hand, was read, in which were the following words :‘ Crnal 
creature, I die for you.“ It was observable that he teok 
snuff aH the time his accusation was reading. J asked him, 
“how he came to use these words, if he were not a dead 
man?’ He told me, he was in love with the dady, and 
did not know any other way of telling ber so; and that all 
his acquaintance took the same method.’ ‘Though I was 
moved with compassion towards him, by reason of the 
weakness of his parts, yet far example-sake I was forced 
to answer, Your sentence shall be a warning te all the 
rest of your. gompanions, not to tell lies for want of wit. 
Upon this, he began to beat bis snuff-box with a very 
saucy air; and opening it again, Faith, Isaac,’ said he, 
thod art’a very unaccountable old fellow.—Pr’ythee, who 
gave thee power. of life and death? What a-pox hast thou 
to do with ladies and lovers? I suppose thou wouldst.have 
a man be in company with his mistress, and say nothing 
to her. Dost thou call breaking a jest, telling a lie 2 
Ha! is that thy wisdom, old stiffrump, ba?’ He was going 
on with this insipid eommon-place mirth, sometimes apen- 
ing his box, sometimes shutting it, then viewing the pic- 
ture on the lid, and then the workmanship of the hinge, 
when, in the midst of his elequenee, I ordered his bexito 
be taken from bim; upon which be was immediately 
struck speechless,,and carried off stone dead. 

The next who appeared was a hale old fellow of sint. 
He was brought in by his relations, who desired leave 
to bury him. Upon requiring a distinct account.of the 
prisoner, a credible witness deposed, that he always rose 
at ten of the alock, played with bis cat until twelve, 
smoked tobacco until one, was at dinner until two, then 
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teok another pipe, played at back-gammon until six, 
talked of one madam Frances, an old mistress of his, until 
eight, repeated the same account at the tavern until ten, 
then returned home, took the other pipe, and then to 
bed.“ I asked him, what he had to gay for bimself? 
As te what, said he, they mention concerning Madam 
Franees-——’ 

I did net care for hearing the Canterbury tale, and, 
therefore, thought myself seasonably interrupted by a 
young gentleman, whe appeared im the behalf of the old 
man, and prayed an arrest of judgment; for that he, 
the said young man, held certain lands by bis, the said old 
man's, life.” Upon this, the solicitar ef the upholders took 
an oecasion to demand him abo, and thereupon produced 
several evidences that witnessed to his life and conver- 
sation. It appeared, that each of them divided their hours 
im matters of equal moment and importance to themselves 
and to the public. They rose at the same hour: while the 
N old man was playing with bis eat, the young one was 

looking out of his window ; while the old man was smoking 
his pipe, the young man was rubbing his teeth; while one 
was at dinner, the other was dressing; while one was at 
back-gammon, the other was at dinner; while the old 
fellow was talking of madam Frances, the young one was 
ether at play, or toasting women whom he never con- 
vetsed with. The only difference was, that the young man 
had never been good for any thing; the old man, a man 
of worth before he knew madam Frances. Upon the 
whole, I urdered them to be both interred together, with 
inscriptions proper to their eharacters, signifying, that the 
old man died in the year 1689, and was buried in the 
year 1709; and over the young one it was said, that he 
departed this world in the twenty-fifth year of his death. 

{fhe next elass of criminals were authors in prose and 
verse. Those of them who had produced any still-born 
work were immediately dismissed to their burial, and were 
followed by others, who, notwithstanding some sprightly 
issue in their life time, had given proofs of their death by 
some posthumous children that bore no resemblance to 
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their elder brethren. _As for thot who were the fathers 
of a mixed progeny, provided always they could prove the 
last to be a live child, they escaped with life, but not with-. 
out loss of limbs; for, in this case, I. was satisfied with 
amputation of the parts which were mortified. 

These were followed by a great crowd of superagnuated 
benchers of the inns of court, senior fellows of colleges, 
and definct statesmen ; all whom J. ordered ta ba de- 
cimated indifferently, allowing the rest a reprieve for one 
Taurin Promise of a free perce in case of ee 
thttonn. 

„There were. still great multitudes to be examined ; but. 
fladinig it very late, I adjourned the court, nat without the. 
docret pleasure that: I bad done amy duty: and Wanke 
gut- u bdndsenie‘execution. _. 

1160ing qut of the court, I received: a letter, juforming. 
tne, chat, d pursuance of the ediot of justice in one :of 
my late visions, all those of the fair nex began te appear 
peedhant who had run, any hazard of it 3 as was manifest 
by # particular swelling in the petticaats of several ladies 
In nnd about this great city.’ I must confess, I do not 
tribute the rising. of this part of the dtess to this oe - 
cation, yet; must own, that I am very much disposed to 
be offended with such. a new.and unaccountable fashion. 
L. hall, however, pronounce nothing upon it, until I have 
examined all that can be said for and against it. And, in 

he mean time, think fit to give this notice to the fair 
{adios who are now making up their winter suits, that the 
may abstain from all dresses of that kind, until they shail 

d what judgment will be passed upon them; for it 
would very much trouble me, that they should put tbem- 
selves to an unnecessary expense; and I could not but 
think myself to blame, if I should hereafter forbid them 
the wearing of. such garments, when they have laid out 
money upon them, without having given them’ any pre- 
vious admonition. 

N. B. A letter of the sixteenth instant about one of the 
fifth, will be answered according to the desire of the party, 
which he will see in a few days. 
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— Procal, O! Procal, este profani! 


Hence, ye profane! far hence be gone! 


Sheer-lane, December 23. 

THE watchman, who does me particular honours, as 
being the chief man in the lane, gave so very great a 
thump at my door last night, that I awakened at the 
knock, and heard myself complimented with the usual 
salutation of, ‘Good-morrow, Mr. Bickerstaff; good-mor- 
row, my masters all.’ The silence and darkness of the 
night disposed me to be more than ordinarily serious ; and, 
as my attention was not drawn out among exterior ob- 
jects by the avocations of sense, my thoughts naturally fell 
upon myself. I was considering, amidst the stiliness ef 
the night, what was the proper employment of à thinking 
being? what were the perfections it should propose to it- 
self? and, what the end it should aim at? My mind is of 
such a particular cast, that the falling of a shower of rain, 
or the whistling of wind, at such a time, is apt to fill my 
thoughts with something awful and solemn. I was in 
this disposition, when our bellman began his midnight 
homily, which he has been repeating to us every winter 
night for these twenty years, with the usual exordium ; .- 

: ‘Oh! mortal man, thon that art born in ain!’ 


Sentiments of this nature, which are in themselves just 
and reasonable, however debased by the circumstances 
that accompany them, do not fail to produce their natural 
effect in a mind that is not perverted and depraved b 
wrong notions of gallantry, politeness, and ridicule. Th 
temper which I now found myself in, as well as the time 
of the year, put me in mind of those lines in Shakspearé, 
-wherein, according to his agreeable wildness of imagination, 
he has.wrought a country tradition into a beautiful piece 
of poetry. In the tragedy of Hamlet, where the ghost 
vanishes upon the cock’s erowing, he takes occasion to 

a This is a very ancient superstition. Philostratus, siving an aceoupt of 
the apparitiom of Achillcs’s shade to Apollonias Tyaneus, says, that it 
vanished with a little glimmer as soon as the cock crowed. 


82 l 
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mention its crowing all hours of the night about Christ- 
mas time, and to insinuate a kind of religious veneration 
for that season. 
It faded on the crowing of the cock. 
Some say, that ever ’gainst that season eomes 
‘Wherein our Saviour’s birth is celebrated, 
The bird of dawning singeth all night long. 7 
Aad then, they say, no spirit dares stir abroad: 
The nights are wholesome; then no planets strike, 
No fairy takes ; no witch hath power to charm; 
So hallow’d and 0 gracious is the time.’ 
This admirable author, as well as the best and greatest 
men of all ages, and of all nations, seems to have bad his 
mind thoroughly seasoned with religion, as is evident by 
many passages in his plays, that would not be suffered 
by a modern audience; and are, therefore, certain in- 
stances that the age he lived in had a much greater sense 
of virtue thas the present. 
It is, indeed, a melancholy reflection to consider, that 
the British nation, which is now at a greater beight of 
glory for its councils and conquests than it ever was be- 
fore, should distinguish itself by a certain looseness of 
principles, and a falling-off from those schemes of think- 
ing, which conduce to the happiness and perfection of 
human nature. This evil comes upon us from the works 
of a few solemn blockheads, that meet together, with the 
zenl and Serioustess of apostles, toextirpate common sense, 
and propagate Mfidelity, These are the wretches, who, 
without any show ef wit, learning, or reason, publish their 
crade ‘conceptions with an ambition of appearing: more 
‘wise than the rest of mankind, apon-nw other pretence than 
thavof Gisserting from them. One gets by heart a cata- 
‘Jogcue of title- pages and editions; and, immediately, to be- 
rome conspirueus, declares that he is an unbelie ver. An- 
other knows ‘how to write a receipt, or cut up a dog, and 
forthwith argtes against the immortality of the soul. I 
have ‘known many a little wit, in the ostentation ef his 
‘parts, rally the truth of the scripture, who was not able 
to read a chapter in it. These poor wretches talk blas- 
phemy for want of discourse, and are rather the objects 


— 
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of scorn or pity, than of our indignation; wut the grave 
disputant,® that reads and writes, and spends all his time 
in convineing himself and the world that he is no better 
than a brute, ought to be whipped out of a government, 
as a blot to civil society, and a defamer of mankind. J love 
to consider an infidel, whether distinguished by the title 
of deist, atheist, or free-thinker, in three different lights, 
in his solitudes, his afflictions, and his last moments. 

A wise man that lives up to the principles of reason and 
virtue, if one considers him in his solitude, as in taking 


‘in the system of the universe, observing the mutual de- 


pendenee and harmony, by which the whole frame of jt 


hangs together, beating down his passions, or swelling his 


thoughts with magnificent ideas of Providence, makes,a 
‘nobler figure in the eye of an intelligent. being, than the 


greatest conqueror amidst all the pomps and zolemnit ies 
of a triumph. On the contrary, there is not a more 
sidiculou$ animal than an atheist in his retirement. His 
mind is incapable of rapture or elevation. He can only 


consider himself as an insignifeant figure in a landscape, 


and wandering up and dewn in a field or a meadow, under 
the same terms as the meanest animals abopt him, and as 
subject to as total a mortality as they; with this aggra- 
vation, that he is the only one amongst them, who lies 
under the apprehension of it. 

In distresses, he must be of all creatures the most help- 
less and forlorn ; be feels the whole pressure of a present 
calamity, without being relieved by the memory of apy 
thing that is past or the prospect of any thing that is to 
come. Annihilation is the greatest blessing tbat he prp- 
poses to himself, and a halter or a pistol the only refuge 
he can fly to. Bat if you would bebold one of these 
gloomy miscreants in his poorest figure, you must consider 
him under the terrors, or at the approach, of death, 

About thirty years ago I was a shipheard with one of 
these vermin, when there arose a brisk „ whieh could 
frighten nebody but himself. Upon t rolling of the 


Perhaps the amhor bere ailades to Toland, for we are told, by a con- 
temporary writer, that ‘ He was once the butt of the Tatler. ; 
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ship, he feti upon his knees, and confessed to the chaplain, 
that he had been a vile atheist, and had denied a Supreme 
Being ever since he came to his estate.“ The good man was 
astonished, and a report immediately ran through the 
ship, ‘ that there was an atheist upon the upper deck. 
Several of the common seamen, who had never heard the 
word before, thought it had been some strange fish ; but 
they were more surprised when they saw it was a man, 
and heard out of his own mouth, that he never believed 
until that day that there was a God. As he lay in the 
agonies of confession, one of the honest tars whispered to 
the hoatswain, that it would be a good deed to heave 
him overboard.’ But we’were now within sight of port, 
_ when of a sudden the wind fell, and the penitent relapsed, 
begging all of us · that were present, as we were gentlemen, 
not to say any thing of what had passed.’ 

He had not been ashore above two days, when one of 
the company began.to rally him wpon his dévotion on 
shipboard, which the other denied in so high terms, that 
it produced the lie on both sides, and ended in a duel. 
The atheist’ was run through the body, and after some 
loss of blood, became. as good a Christian as be was at 
sea, until he found that his wound was not mortal. He 
is at present one of the free-thinkers of the age, and now 
writing a pamphlet against several received opinions con- 
cerning the existence of fairies. . 

As I have taken upon me.to.censure the faults of the 
age and country in which I live, I should have thought 
myself inexcusable to have passed aver this crying one, 
which is. the subject of my. present discourse. I shall, there- 
fore, from time to time, give my countrymen particular 
cautions against this distemper of the mind, that is al- 
most become fashionable, and by that meaus more likely 
to. spread. I have. samewhere either read or heard a very 
memorable sentence, ‘that a man would be a most in- 
supportable monster, should. he have the faults that are 
incident.to his years, constitution, profession, family, re- 
ligion, age,.and country ;’ and yet every man is in danger 
of them all. For this reason, as I am an old man, I take 
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particular care to avoid being covetous, and telling long 
stories. As I am cholerie, I forbear not only swearing, 
but all interjections of fretting, as pugh! or pish! and the 
like. As I am a layman, I resolve not to conceive an 
aversion for a wise and a good man, because his coat is 
of a different colour from mine. As I am descended of the 
ancient family of the Bickerstaffs, I never call a man of 
merit an upstart. As a protestant, I do not suffer my zeal 
so far to transport me, as to name the pope and the devil 
together. As Jam fallen into this degenerate age, I guard 
myself particularly against. the folly I have been now 
speaking of. And, as I am an Englishman, I am very 
cautious not to hate a stranger, or despise 4 poor Palatine. 


** 


—— k — — — A " 
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Accedlat snavitas quædam oportet sermonum, sai morum, 3 
quam mediocre condimentum amieitiæ: tristitia autem, et in omni re 
severitas absit. Habet illa qnidem gravitatem, sed amicitia remissior 
esse debet, et liberior, et dalcior, et ad omnem comitatem facilitatemqne 
proclivior. Cie, De Amicitia. 


There should be added a certain sweetness of discourse and manners, 
which is no inconsiderable sauce to friendship. But by all means throw 
out sadness and severity in every thing, There is something of gravity 
indeed in it; but friendship requires a greater remissness, freedom, and 
pledsaniness, and an inclination to good temper and affability. 


4 


Sheer-lane, December 26. ; 


As I was looking over my letters this morning, I chanced 
to cast my eye upon the following one, which came to my 
hands about two months ago from an old friend of mine: 
who, as T have since learned, was the person that writ 
the agreeable epistle inserted in my paper of the third of 
the last month. It is of the same turn with the other! 
and may be looked upon as a specimen of right country 
letters. 


* SIR, ay 
Ibis sets out to you from my summer-house upon the 
terrace, where I am enjoying a few hours sunshine, the 
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semity sweet remains of a. fine autumn} The year is almest 
at the lowest; so that, in all appearanee, the rest of my 
letters between this and spring will be dated: from my 
parlour fire, where the little fond prattle of 4 wife and 
ehildren will so often break in upon the connexion of my 
thoughts, that you will easily diseover it in my style. If 
this wimtersheuld prove as severe as the last, I can tell you 
beforehand, that I am likely to be a very miserable man, 
thruugh the perverse temper of my eldest bey. When the 
frost was in its extremity, you must know that most of the 
blackbirds, rebins, and finches of the parish, whese mesic 
had entertained me in the summer, took refuge under my 
roof. Upon this, my care was, to rise every morning befose 
day, to set open my windows for the reception of the cold 
and the hungry, whom, at the same time, I relieved with 
a very plentiful. alas, by strewing corn and seeds upon 
the floors and shelves. But Dicky, without any regard to 
the laws of hospitality, considered the casements as so 
many traps, and used every bird as a prisoner at discretion. 
Never did tyrant exercise more various cruelties. Some of 
the poor creatures he chased to death about the room ; 
others he drove into the jaws of a blood-thirsty cat; and 
even in his greatest acts of mercy, either clipped the wings, 
or singed the tails, of his innocent captives. You will laugh, 
when tell you I sympathized with every bird in its mis- 
fortunes ; but I believe you will think me in the right for 
bewailing the child’s unlucky humour. On the other hand, 
I am extremely pleased to see his younger brether carry a 
universal benevolence towards every thing tnt has life. 
When he was between four and five years old, I caught 
him weeping over a beautifal butterfly, which he chanced 
to kill as he was playing with it; and I am informed, that 
this morning he has given bis brother three-halfpence, 
which was his whole estate, to spare the life of a tom-tit. 
These are at present the matters of greatest moment 
within my observation, and I know are too trifling to be 
communicated to any but so wise a man as yourself, and 
from one who has the happiness to be 
‘Your most faithful, and most obedient servant.’ 
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Mche beat critic that ener wrote, speaking af same pas. 
sages in Homer which appear extravagant or frivolous, 
says, indeed, that they ane dreams, but the irenms of 
Jupiter. My friends letter appeara to me iim the same 
light. One sees him in aniidle hour; butt the same time 

in the dla hour of a wise man. A great mind ihas aome- 
thing i in it too severe and forbidding, that is net capable 
of giving itself such little nelamations,:and af condeseend. 


ing to these agreeable ways of trifling. Tully, when be 


celebrates the friendship of Scipio and Lelius, who were 
the greatest as weil as the palitest men of their age, re- 

presents. it as q beautiful passage in their retirement, that 
they used tu gather up shells.on the sea-shoee, and amuse 
themselves with the variety: of ahape and eolour Which the; 
met with. in those little unregarded works of nature. The 
great Agesilaus eonildibe a companion to:his.own children, 
and was surprised by the ambassadors of Sparta, :as. he was 
riding among them upon a -hebby-honse. Augustus, in- 
deed, had mo play-fellows of his own begetting ; ut is said 


| to:have.passed many uf his hours with :litth Moorish boys © 


at a. game of marbles, not unlike our modern saw. ‘There 
is, methinks, a pleasure in seeing great men thus fall in- 
to the rank of mankind, and entertain themeelvas with 
diversions and amusements that are agreeable:to the: very 
weakest of. their species. I must frankly confess, that it 
istoumea:beauty in Cato’s.character, that she would drink 
a-eheerful bottle with his friend; and I cannot but.awn, 
that I.have.seen with great delight one of the most cele- 
brated authors of the last age feeding the ducks in Saint 
James s Park. By instances of this nature, the hereas, 
the statesmen, the philosophers, become, as t ware, fami- 
liar with us, and grow the more amiable, the less they, en- 
deavour to appear awful. A man who always aets in: the 
severity of wisdum, or the hanghtiness of quality, seems 
to move in a ‘personated part. It looks too eonstraineil 
and theatrical, for a man to be always in that ebavacter 
which distinguishes him from others; besides that the 
slackening and unbending our minds on some .necasions 
. makes them exert themselves with greater :wigaur ani 
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alacrity, when they return to their proper and natural 
state. 

As this innocent way of passing a leisure bour i is not only 
consistent with a great character, but very graceful in it ; 
so there are two sorts of people to whom I would most 
earnestly recommend it. The first are those who are un- 
easy out of want of thought; the second are those who 
are so out of a turbulence of spirit. The first are the 
impertinent, and the second the dangerous part of man- 
kind. 

It grieves me to the very heart, when I see several young 
gentlemen, descended of honest parents, run up and down, 
hurrying from one end of the town to the other, calling 
in at every place of resort, without being able to fix a 
quarter of an hourin any, and in a particular haste without 
knowing for what. It would, methinks, be some conso- 
lation, if I could persuade these precipitate young gentle- 
men to compose this restléssness of mind, and apply them- 
selves to any amusement, how trivial soever, that might 
give them employment, and keep them out of harm’s way. 

They cannot imagine how great a relief it would be to 
them, if they could grow sedate enough to play for two 
or three hours at a game of push-pin, But these busy, idle 
animals are only their own tormentors. The turbulent 
and dangerous are for embroiling councils, stirring up 
seditions, and subverting constitutions, out of a mere rest- 
lessness of temper, and an insensibility of all the pleasures 
of life that are calm and innocent. It is impossible for 

_ man to be so much employed in any scene of action, as 
to have great and good ‘affairs enough to fill up his whole 
time; there will still be chasms and empty spaces, in which 

‘a working mind will employ itself to its own prejudice, or 
that of others, unless it can be at ease in the exercise of 
such actions as are in themselves indifferent. How often 
have I wished, for the good of the nation, that several 
famous politicians could take any pleasure im feeding ducks! 
I look upon an able statesman out of business, like a huge 
whale, that will endeavour to overturn the ship, unless he 
has an empty cask to. play with. 
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But to return to my good friend and correspondent : I 
am afraid we shall both be laughed at, when I confess, 
that we have often gone out into the field to look upon a 
bird's nest; and have more than once taken an evening's 
walk together, on purpose to see the sun set. I shall con- 
clude with my answer to his foregoing letter 


‘ DEAR SIR, | 


‘I thank you for your obliging letter, and your kindness 
to the distressed, who will doubtless express their gratitude 
to you themselves the next spring. As for Dick, the tyrant, 
I must desire you will put a stop to his proceedings ; and, 
at the same time, take care that his little brother be no 
loser by his merey to the tom-tit. For my own part, I am 
excluded.all conversation with animals that delight only in 
a country life, and am therefore forced to entertain my- 
self as well as I can with my little dog and cat. They both 
of them sit by my fire every night, expecting my coming 
home with impatience ; and, at my entrance, never fail of 
running up to me, and bidding me welcome, each of them 
in his proper language. As they have been bred up together 
from their infancy, and seen no other company, they have 
learned each other's manners, so that the dog often gives 
himself the airs of a cat, and the cat, in several of her 
motions and gestures, affects the behaviour of the little 
dog. When they are at play, I often make one with them : 
and sometimes please myself with considering how much 
reason and instinct are capable of delighting each other. 
Thus, you see, I have communicated to you, the material 
, occurrences in my family, with the same freedom that you 
use to me, as I am, with the same sincerity and affection, 
* Your most faithful humble servant, 
‘ISAAC BICKERSTAFF,’ 
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No. 113.] Thursday, December 29, 1709. 


Eooe iterum ‘Crispinus! / d. 
Onee more Crispinus comes · apon the · daga. 


Ha- man, December . 

WHEREAS, the gentleman that behaved himself in a avery 
disobedient and obstinate manuer at his:late trial in Sheer- 
Jane, on dhe twentieth instant, sod was carried off dead 
upon taking away of bis snuffsbax,:pemajns still unburied ; 
the company of upholdess, nat ‘knowing otherwise how 
they shouldbe paid, have taken skis goods in execution, to 
defray the charge of his, funeral. Mis said.effacts.are tobe 
ex hosed tos ale by auction, att heir office inthe Hay-marlast, 
en the fourth of January ment,, and are as follows: ‘ 

A very wich dweazerncase, containing twelve ingteumepts 
far theiuse of each bour in the day. 

Four paunds of-oented snuff, with-three gilt enuff-boxes ; 3 
one of them with an invisible hinge, and a looking-gleas 
in theulid. 

To, more, of ivory, with the portraitures on their lids of 
two ladies of the town; the originals to be seen every night, 
‘in ithe side-boxes of the playhouse. 

.A sword, with a steel diamond hilt, never drawn but once 
at May - fair. 

Six clean. packs of cards, a quart of oxange-Aower-water, 
a pair of French scissars, a toothpick-case,.and an a- 
how brush. 

A large glass-case, containing the Jinen and cloaths of 
the.deceased ; among which are, two embroidered suits, a 
pocket perspective, a dosen pair. of red. heeled shoesythree 
pair of red silk stockings, and an amber-headed cane. 

The strong box of the deceased, wherein were found, five 
billet-doux, a Bath shilling, a crooked sixpence, a silk 
garter, a lock of hair, and three broken fans. 

A press for books ; containing, on the upper shelf, 

Three bottles of diet-drink. 

Two boxes of pills. 

A syringe, and other mathematical instruments. 


= 
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On the second shelf are several miscellaneous works; as, 
Lampoons. N ö 
Plays. 8 
Tailors bills. 
And an almanack for the year seventeen hundred. 
On the third shelf, 
A bundle of letters unopened, indorsed in the hand of 
the deceased, Letters from the old Gentleman.“ 
Lessons for the flute. . | 
Toland’s Christianity not mysterious :’ and a paper filled 
with patterns of several fashionable stuffs. 
| B the lower shelf, | 
One shoe. 
A pair of snuffers., 
A French grammar. 
A mourning hatband; and half a bottle of usquebaugh. 
There will be added to these goods, to make a complete 
atiction, à cofleection of gold snuff. boxeg aud clouded canes, 
which are to continue in fashion for three months after 
the sale. 
Fre whole are to be set up arid prized by Charles Bubble - 
Boy, who is to apert the auction with 4 speech. 


THA! Am 30 Very unhappy, that, white I zm busy in 
correct im the folly and vice of one sex, several exurbitances 
break oft in the other. I have not thoroughly examined 
their new fashioned petticoats, but shalt set aside one day 
in the next week for that purpose. The following petition 
on this subject was presented to me this morning: 


“Phe Nüttrbie petition of William Jingle, Coach-maker 
and CHatr-maket, df the liberty of Westminster ; 
* To Isaac Bickerstaff, Esquire, Censor of Great Britain; 
: Showeth, : . , 
Tbat upon the late invention of Mrs. Catharine Cross- 
stich, matitua-maker, the petticoats of ladies were too 


wide fut entering into any coach or chair which was in use 
before the said inventin. 
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That, for the service of the said ladies, your petitioner 
has built a round chair, in the form of a lantern, six yards 
and a half in circumference, with a stool in the centre 
of it ; the said vehicle being so contrived, as to receive the 
passenger by opening in two in the middle, and closing 
mathematically when she is seated. 

‘That your petitioner has also invented a eoach for the 
reception of one lady only, who is to be let in at the top. 

‘ That the said coach has been tried by a lady’s woman 
in one of these full petticoats, who was let down from a 
balcony, and drawn up again by pullies, to the great ‘satis 
faction of her lady, and all who beheld ber. 

* Your petitioner, therefore, mést humbly prays, that; 
for the encuuragement of ingenuity and useful inventions; 
he may be heard before ns pass sentence upen the pettis 
coats aforesaid. And your petitioner, Ke... 


I have likewise received a tance ‘petition, signed by 
several thousands, praying that 1 would not any longer 
defer giving judgment in the case of the petticoat, many 
of them having put off the making new cloaths, until such 
‘time as they know what verdict will pass upon.it,,. I. do 
therefore, hereby certify to all whom it may concern, that 
do design to set- apart Tuesday next far the final deter- 
ination of that matter, having already ordered a jury of 
matrons to be impannelled, for the clearing up of uy ate 
‘ficult points that may arise in the trial. - : 

Being informed that several dead men, in and about this 
city, do keep out of the way and abscond, for fear of being 
buried; and, being willing to respite their interment, in 
«pnsideration of their families, and in hopes of their amend- 
ment, I shall allow them certain privileged places, where 
they may appear to one another, without causing any let 
or molestation to the living, or receiving any, in their own 

persons, from the company of upholders. Between: the 
hours of seven and nine in the morning, they may appear 
in safety at St. James's coffee-house, or at White's, if they 
do not keep their beds, which is more proper for men in 
their condition. From nine to eleven, I allow them to walk 
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from Stery’s to Resamond’s pond“ in the Park, or in any 

other public walks which are not frequented by the living 
at that time. Between eleven and three, they are to vanish, 

and keep out of sight until three in the afternoon, at which 

time they, may go to the Exchange until five; and then, 
if they please, divert themselves at the Hay-market, or 
Drury-lane, until the play begins. It is further granted in 
favour. of these persons, that they may be received at any 
table where there are more present than seven in number: 
provided that they do not take upon them to talk, judge, 
commend, or fiod fault with any speech, action, or be- 
haviour of the liying. In which case, it shall be lawful te 
seize their persons at any place or hour whatsoever, and to 
convey their bodies to the next undertaker’s ; any thing 
in this advertisement to the contrary notwithstanding. _ 


No, 114) Saturday, December 31, 1709. 
Vt in vit, sic in stadila, palcherrimam et humanissimum existimo, se- 
N. 5 comitatemque miscere, ne illa in tristitiam, hæe in petulantlam 
vprocedai. N Pin. Epist. 
„ As in à man’s life, so in ts btudles, I think ft me moet desditfal anit 
ihumane thing ia the world, so to- niingle gra vit wih pleasantry, that 
the em sot sink into melanchply, nor the other rise up into wanton- 
1 ius 7 _ _ Sheer-lane, December 30. 
as walking about my chamber this morning in a very 
gay humour, when I saw a coaeh stop at my door, and a 
youth about fifteen alighting out of it, whom I perceived 
to be the eldest son of my bosom friend that I gave some 
account of in my paper of the seventeenth of the last month. 
J felt a sensible pleasure rising in me at the sight of him, 
my. acquaintance having begun with his father when he 
was just such a stripling, and about that very age. When 
he came up to me, he took me by the hand, and burst out 
in tears, I was extremely moved, and immediately said, 
Child, how does your father do ?’ He began to reply, ‘My 
* @ Story’s Gate at one end of the Birdcage-walk, still retains its name ; 
- bat Resalmond’s-pons, at she. other end, has been filled np within these few 
' 72 | | 


* 


\ 
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mother But could not go dn for Weeping. I wert down 
with him into the coach, and gathered out of him, that 
his mother was then dying, aid that, white the holy man 
was deing the last offices to her, he had taken that tinve 
to come and call me to bis father, who, he said, would ber- 
tainly break his heart, if I did ndt go and bömfort hirn“ 
The child’s discretion in coming to me of Bis wn Head, 
and the tenderness he showed for his parents, Wold haved 


quite overpowered me, had I not résolved ‘ta fortify myself 


for the seasonable performances of those duties which f 
owed to my friend. As We were going, 1 could not but he. 
fleet upon the characte? of that excelferit woinah, ahd the 
greatness of his grief for thé loss of one who has èbef been 
the support of him under all other afflictiots. How, 
thought I, will he be able to bear the hour of her death, 
that vould not, when I was lately with him, speak of · a 
sickness, which was then past, without sorrow! We were 
now got pretty far into Westminster, and arrived at my 
friend’s house. At the door of it I met Fævonius; net with- 
out a secret satisfaction to find he had been there. I had 
formerly conversed with him at this house; and as he 
abounds with that sort of virtue and koowledge which 
makes religion beautiful, and never leads the conversation 
into the violence and rage of party-disputes. I listened 
to him with great pleasure. Our discourse chanced to be 
upon the subject of death, which he treated With tdch a 
strength of reason, ahd Frestness of soul, that, ivstead of 
being terrible, it appeared to ‘a mid tightly chftivated, 
altogether to be conteniied, or rather to be desired. As 
‘I met him at the door, I saw in his fee a tertain growing 
of grief ahd humanity, Herghtened with an ait of fortitude 
401 resolution, Which, as I afterWatds found, hHad seh un 
irresistible force, às to suspend the pains of the dying, Ard 
the lamentation of the neatest friends Who attended htt. 
I went up directly to the fon here she Tay, and was niet 
at the entrance by my friend, Who, petwithstanding bis 
thoughts had been composed a little before, at the sight 
of me turned away hit fate and wept. The dite family of 
children renewed the expressions of their sorrow accotiite 
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to thelt zevefäl ages and degrees of understanding. The 
eldest daughter was in tears, busied in attendance upon 
her mother; others wert kheelitig about the bed side; 
and what troubled me mest was, to see a little boy, who 
was too ydung to know the reason, weeping only because 
his sisters did. The only one in the room who seemed 
resigned and vomforted was the dying person. At my 
apptoach to the bed zide, she told me, with a low broken 
voice, This is Kindly tone—Take care of your friend—do 
not go from him!’ Ske hud before taken leave of her hus- 
hand and children, is 4 mahatr proper for so solemn & 
parting, and, with a grarefuhness peculiar to a Woman of 
her character. My heart was torti in pieces, to see the 
husband ot bre side sappressing and keeping down the 
swellings of his grief, fot fear of disterting ber in ber last 
moments; and the Wife, even at that time, concealing the 
pains she endured, for fear of increasing his affliction. She 
kept her eyes upon bim for towne ments after she grew 
speechless, and sou ‘after closedl them for ever. In the 
moment of her departure, my friend, who had thus far 
commanded himsehf, gave a deep groan, and fell into a 
swoon by her bed tide. The distraction of the children, 
who thought they saw both their parents expiring toge- 
ther, and now tying dead before them, would hate melted 
the hardest heart; Bat they soon perceived their father 
recover, whom I helped to remove into another room, 
with a resoluta te accompany bem vantil the first pangs 
of hie affliction Were abated. I Mew consolation would 
now be impertinent; and therefore contented myself to 
sit hy him, and condole with him inzilence. For I shall 
here use the method of an ancient auther, who, in one of 
his epistles, relating the virtues and death of Macrinus’s 
wife, expresses himself thus: I shall suspend my advice 
to this best of friends, until be is made capable of receiving 
it by those three great remedies, the necessity of submis- 
tion, length of time, and satiety of grief.’ 

Ja the mean time, J cannot but consider, with much 
commisseration, the melancholy state of one who has had 
such a part of hitmei torn from him, and which be misses 
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in every circumstance of life. His condition is like that 
of one who has lately lost his right arm, and is every 
moment offering to help himself with it. He does not 
appear to himself the same person in his house, at his 
_table, in company, or in retirement; and loses the relish 
of all the pleasures and diversions that were before enter- 
taining to him by her participation of them. The most 
agreeable objects recall the sorrow for her with whom he 
used to enjoy them. This additional satisfaction, from 
the taste of pleasures in the society of one we love, is ad- 
mirably described by Milton, who represents Eve, though 
in Paradise itself, no further pleased with the beautiful 
objects around her, than as she sees them in company 
with Adam, in that passage so inexpressibly charming :® 
With thee conversing, I forget all time; 

All seasons, and their. change; all please alike. 

Sweet is the breath of morn, her rising sweet 

With charm of earliest birds; pleasant the san, 

When first on this delightful land he spreads 

His orient beams, on herb, tree, fruit, and, flower, 

Glistering with dew ; fragrant the fertile 

After soft showers; and sweet the coming on 

Of gratefal evening mild; the silent night, 8 

With this her solemn bird, and this fair moon, 

And these the gems of heaven, her starry train. 

But neither breath of morn when she ascends 

With charm, of earliest birds; nor rising son 

On this delightful land; nor herb, fruit, flower, 

Glistering with dew ; nor fragrance after showers; 

Nor grateful evening mild; nor silent night, 

With this her solemn bird, nor walk by moon, 

Or gikttering star-light, without thee is sweet.’ - 


The variety of images in this passage is infinitely pleas- 
ing, and the recapitulation of each particular image, with 
a little varying of the expression, makes one of the finest 
turns of words that I have ever seen; which I rather men- 
tion, because Mr. Dryden has said, in his preface to 
Juvenal, that he could meet with no turn of words in 
Milton. . 

It may be further observed, that though the sweetness 
of these verses has something in it of a pastoral, yet it 
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excels the ordinary kind, as much as the scene of it is. 
above an ordinary field or meadow. 1 might here, sines 
I am accidentally led into this subject, show several pas- 
sages in Milton that have as excellent turns of this nature 
as any of our Englisb poets whatsoever; but shall only 
mention that which follows, in which he describes the fallen 
angels engaged in the intrieate disputes of predestination, 
frée-will, and fore - knowledge; and, to humour the per- 
plexity, makes a kind of labyrinth in the very ‘words that 
deseribe it. . N : . e 1 „ 
~~ © Others apart sat on a hill reti d. 3 

In thoughts more elevate, and reason’dhigh - „ 

Of providence, fore-knowledge will, and fate, 

Find fate, free · will, fore xnowledge absolute, 

And found no end, in wandering mazes lost.“ a 
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No. 115. Tuesday, January 3, 1709-10. 
Novum intervenit vitiam et calamitas, © 
Ut neqne spectari, neque cognosci potuerit. 


Ita populas studio stupidus in funambulo 3 
Animum occuparat. Ter. Prol. de Heoyra, 
A tumult so uncommon interven'd, = 
As neither could be seen, nor underetood e 
So taken were the re engag d 


With a rope- dancer Coleman, 


Sheer-lane January, 2. 


I wenT on Friday last to the opera, and was surprised 
to find a thin house at so noble an entertainment, until 
I beard that the tumbler was not to make his appearance 
that night. For my own part, I was fully satisfied with 
the sight of an actor, who, by the grace and propriety of 
his action and gesture, does honour to a human figure, 
as much as the other vilifies and degrades it. Every one 
will easily imagine I mean signior Nicolini, who sets off 
the character he bears in an opera by his action, as much 
as he does the words of it by his voice. Every limb, and 
every finger, contributes to the part he acts, insomueh 


2 Varadise Lost, book ii. ver. 557. 
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that a Mf n Might g eng with hi Fr Me tente of 
it: There is Sidfde a béwetifat postufe i an old statue 
which he Ge ride Pram hithself in, as the different cit- 
etithstAh es of thé story give ori for it. He performs 
thé most ordinary attioh in & marmer suitäble to the 
gtedtnets of Me Character, Aud dows the prince’ even it 
thé swine of & letter, OF despatching of & message. Ow 
bet attord HE sontewhat at & foss fo support themselves 
with per gestuyé, & che fe frerr any cotiiderabfe 
distance to the front of the stage; but I have teen the 
person of whom I am now speaking enter alone at the re- 
motest part of it; and advance from it, with such great. 
ness of air and mien, 4s séenied to fill the stage, and, at 
the same time, eommanded the attention of the audience 
with the majesty of his appearance. But, notwithstand- 
ing thevipnity and elegance of this errtertainment, I find, 
for some nights past, that Punchinello bas robbed this 
gentleman of the gréatér part of his female spectators. 
The truth of it , I find it so very hard a task to keep 
that sex under dtiy mater of government, that I have 
often resolved te give them over entirely, and leave them 
to their own inventions. I was in hopes that I had brought 
them to some order, and was employing my thoughts on 
the reformation of their pettitoats, when, on a sudden, 
I réééived information from all parts, that they run gad- 
ding after a puppet-show. J know very well, that what 
I here say will be thought by some malicious persons to 
AoW ftotti énvy to Mr. Powéll; for which reason 1 Chall 
set the fate dispute between us ifi 4 trae light. Mr. 
Powell and I had sothe differéfièe about four months #0, 
which we managed by way of letter, as learned met 
otight to do j and I Was very well contented to bent suét 
safcasms as be was pleased to throw upon the, aiid afl. 
stéred them with the same freedom. In the midst of 
this our misunderstanding and corréspondetice, I hap- 
péned to give the world an account of the order of Es- 
quires; upon which Mr. Powell was so disingenuous, as 
to thake one of his puppets, I wish I knew which of them 
it was, declare, by way of prologue, ‘ that one Isaac 
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Bickerstaff, a pretended esquire, had written a coursilons 
piece, to the dishonaur of that rank of men; and thea, 
with mare art than honesty, concluded, * that all the es- 
quires in the pit were abused by his antagonist as much 
as be was’ Fhis public accusation made all the esquines 
of that county, and several of other parts, my professad 
enemies. I do not in the least question but that he will 
proceed in ‘his -hostilities.; and I am informed, that part 
af his, design i in coming to ‘sown, was to carny the. war into 
apy pun quarters. I do .theeefone solemoly declare, nut- 
withstanding that Iam a great lover of art and ingenuity, 
that if I hear he opens any ofjhis people's mouths against 
ime, J shall nat fail to write a critique upon his whole per- 
formance; for I must. canfess, that I have naturally so 
strong a desire of praise, that J cannot bear reproach, 
though from a piece of timber. As for Punch, who takes 
all opportunities. of bespattering me, I know uery well bis 
griginal, and have been assured by the joiner. who. put him 
together, that be was in long dispute with himmel. 
gubether he should, turn him into several pegs and ptensils, 
or make bim the man be is. The same person confessed 
to me, that he had once actually- laid. aside ‘his head for 
a nutcracker.’ As for his scolding wife, however abe · may 
Falue herself at present, it is very well denqwn, chat she is 
but a piece of crab-tree. his aztificer duvther whispered 
ap my ear, “tbat all his courtiers and nobles were taken 
aut of .aquickset hedge not far from Islington ; and that 
Sactor Faustus himself, who is now so great a conjurer, 
is supposed to bave laarned his. whole ast. rom an old we- 
Man in that neighbourhood, whom Se tens: served in ‘the 
figure of a broom, staff.’ 

But, perhaps, it may look trivial to insist so mueb upon 
men's pemom; I shall, thesefore, turn my thoughts ra- 
ther to examine their behaviour, and consider, whether 
the several parts are written up-to that character whieh 
Mr. Powell piques himself upon, of an -able and judicious 
dramatist. IJ base dur this purpose provided, myself with 
the works of above twenty French eritics, and shall exa- 
auine, iby the. rules aphieh they have laid down upon the 
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art of the stage, whether the unity of time, place, and 
action, be rightly observed in any one of this celebrated 
author's productions; as also, whether in the parts of his 
several actors, and that of Puneh in particular, there is 
not sometimes an impropriety of sentiments, and an im- 
purity of diction. 


White's Chocolate- house, January 2. 

I came in here to-day at an hour when only the dead 
-appear in places of resort and gallantry, and saw hung 
up the escutcheon of sir Hannibal, a gentleman who used 

to frequent this place, and was taken up and interred by 
the company of upholders, as having been seen here at an 


. . unlicensed hour. The coat of the deceased is, three bowls 


aud a jack in a green field; the crest, a dice-box, with 
the king of clubs and pam for supporters. Some days ago 
the body. was carried out of town with great pomp and 
ceremony, in order to be buried with his ancestors at the 
Peak. It is a maxim in morality, that we are to speak 
nothing but truth of the living, nothing but good of the 
dead. As I have carefully observed the first during bis 
lifetime, I shall acquit myself as to the latter now he is 
deceased. — 2 
He was knighted very young, not in the ordinury form, 
but by the common consent of mankind. — 
He was in his person between round and square; in 
the motion and gesture of his body he was unaffected and 
free, as not having too great a respect for superiors. He 
was in bis discourse bold and intrepid; and, as every one 
has an excellence, as well as a failing, which distinguishes 
him from otber men, eloquence was his predominant qua- 
lity, which be had to so great. perfection, that it was 
easier to him to speak, than to hold his tongue. This 
sometimes exposed him to the derision of men who had 
much less parts than himself; and, indeed, his great volu- 
bility, and inimitable manner of speaking, as well as. the 
great courage he showed on those occasions, did sometimes 
betray him into that figure of speech which is commonly 
distinguished by the name of Gasconade. To mention nu 
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other, he professed in this very place, some days before 
he died, ‘ that he would be one of the six that would 
undertake to assault me; for which reason I have had 
his figure upon my wall until the hour of his death: and 
am resolved for the future to bury every one forthwith 
who I hear has an intention to kill me. 

Since I am upon the subject of my adversaries, I shal 
here publish a short letter, which I have received from a 
well-wisher, and is as follows : 


‘ SAGE SIR, 

*You cannot but know, there are many scribblers, and 
others, who revile you and your writings. It is wondered 
that you do not exert yourself, and crush them at once. 
I am, Sir, with great respect, 

Tour most humble admirer and disciple.’ 


In answer to this, I shall act like my predecessor sop, 
and give him a fable instead of a reply. 

It happened one day, as a stout and honest mastiff, 
that guarded the village where be lived against thieves 
and robbers, was very gravely walking, with one of his 
puppies by his side, all the little dogs in the street ga- 
thered about him, and barked at him. The little puppy 
was so offended at this affront done to his sire, that he 
asked him why he would not fall upon them, and tear 
them to pieces? To which the sire answered, with great 
composure of mind, If there were no curs, 1 thould be 
no mastiff.’ 


N 


5 * 
No. 116.] . Thursday, January 5, 1709-10. 
—— Pars minima est ipsa puella sai. Ovid. 
The young lady is the least part of herself. 
Seer lane, January 4. 


Tue court being prepared for proceeding on the cause 
of the petticoat, I gave orders to bring in a criminal, who 
was taken up as she went out of the puppet-show about 

VoL. II. U 
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three nights ago, and was now standing in the streen, 
with a great concourse of people about ber. Word was 
brought me, that she had endeavoured twice or thrice to 
come in, but could not do it by reason of her petticoat, 
which was too large for the entrance of my house, though 
I had ordered both the folding-doors to be thrown open for 
its reception. Upon this, I desired the jury of matrom, 
who stood at my right hand, to inform themselves of her 
condition, and know whether there were any private rea- 
sons why she might not make ber appearance separate 
from her petticoat. This was managed with great discre- 
tion, and had such an effect, that upon the return of the 
verdict from the bench of matrons, I issued out an order 
forthwith, that the criminal should be stripped of her 
encumbrances, until she became little enough to enter 
my house.’ I had before given directions-for an engine of 
several legs, that could contract or open itself like the top 
of an umbrella, in order to place the petticoat upon it, by 
which means I might take a leisurely survey of it, as it 
should appear in its proper dimensions. This was all done 
accordingly; and, forthwith, upon the closing of the en- 
gine, the petticoat was brought into court. I then di- 
rected the machine to be set upon the table, and dilated © 
in such a manner as to show the garment in its utmost 
circumference; but my great hall was too narrow for the 
experiment; for, before it was half unfolded, it described 
so immoderate a circle, that the lower part of it brushed 
upon my face as I sat in my chair of judicature. I then 
enquired for the person that belonged to the petticoat ; 
and, to my great surprise, was directed to a very. beautiful 
young damsel, with so pretty a face and shape, that I bid 
her come out "of the crowd, and seated her upon a little 
crock at my left hand. My pretty maid,’ said I, do you 
own yourself to have been the inhabitant of the garment 
before us?’ The girl, I found, had good sense, and told 
me, with a smile, that, notwithetending it was her own 
petticoat, she should be very glad to see an example made 
of it; and that she wore it for no other reason, but that 
she had a mind to look as big and burly as other persons | 
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of her quality; that she had kept out of it as long as she 
could, and until she began to appear little in the eyes of 
her acquaintance; that, if she laid it aside, people would 
think she was not made like other women.’ I always 
give great allowances to the fair sex upon account of the 
fashion, and, therefore was not displeased with the defence 
of my pretty criminal, I then ordered the vest which 
stood before us to be drawn up by a pulley to the top of 
my great hall, and afterwards to be spread open by the 
engine it was placed upon, in such a manner, that it 
formed a very splendid and ample canopy over our heads, 
and covered the whole court of judicature with a kind of 
siften rotunda, in its form not unlike the cupola of Saint 
Pauls. f entered upon the whole cause with great satis- 
faction as I Vat tinder the shadow of it. 

The coufisel for the petticoat were now called in, and 
ordered to produte what they had to say against the po- 
pular cry which was raised against it. They answered the 
objéctions with great strength and solidity of argument, 
‘and expitiated in very florid harangues, which they did 
not fail to set off and futbelow, if I may be allowed the 
wetaphor, with many petiadical sentences and turns of 
oratory. The chief arguments for their client were taken, 
‘first; from the great benefit that might arise to our wool- 
ien manufactory from this invention, which was calculated 
4 follows. The common petticoat has not above four 
yards in the eireumference; whereas this over our heads 
Rad more fh the demi-diameter; so that, by allowing it 
twenty-four yards in the citeamference, the five millions 
of woollen pétticvats which, according to sir William Petty, 
supposing what ought to be supposed in a well-governed 
state, that all petticoats are made of that stuff, would 
amount to thirty millions of those of the ancient mode. 
‘A prodigious improvement of the woollen trade! and what 
could not fail to sink the power of France in a few years. 

To introduce the secend argument, they begged leave 
to read a petition of the rope-makers, wherein it was re- 
presented, ‘ that the demand for cords, and the price of 
them, were much risen since this fashion came up. At 
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this, all the company who were present lifted up their eyes 
into the vault; and, I must confess, we did discover many 
traces of cordage, which were interwoven in the stiffening 
of the drapery. 

A third argument was founded upon a petition of the 
Greenland trade, which likewise represented the great 
consumption of whalebone which would be occasioned by 
the present fashion, and the benefit which would thereby 
accrue to that branch of the British trade. 

_ To conclude, they gently touched upon the weight and 
unwieldiness of the garment, which, they insinuated, might 
be of great use to preserve the honour of families. 

These arguments would have wrought very much upon 
me, as I then told the company in a long and elaborate 
diseuurse, had I nut considered the great and additional 
expense which such fashions would bring upon fathers and 
-husbands; and, therefore, by no means to be thought of 

until some years after a peace. I further urged, that it 

would be a prejudice to the ladies themselves, who could 
never expect to have any money in the pocket, if they 
Jaid out so much on the petticoat. To this I added, the 
great temptation it might give to virgins, of acting in 
security like married women, and by that means give a 
check to matrimony, an institution always encouraged 
by wise societies. 

At the same time, in answer to the several petitions 

produced on that side, { showed one subscribed by the 
women of several persons of quality, humbly setting forth, 

that, since the introduction of this mode, their respec- 
tive ladies had, instead of bestowing on them their cast 
gowns, cut them into shreads, and mixed them with the 
cordage and buckram, to complete the stiffening of their 
under petticoats.’ For which, and sundry other reasons, 
I pronounced the petticoat a forfeiture: but, to show 
that I did not make that judgment for the sake of filthy 
lucre, I ordered it to be folded up, and sent it as a present 
to a widow-gentlewoman, who has five daughters; desir- 
ing she would make each of them a petticoat out of it, 
and send me back the remainder, which I design to cut 
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into stomachers, caps, facings of my waistcoat-sleeves, 
and other garnitures suitable to my age and quality. 

I would not, be understood, that, while I discard’ this 
monstrous invention, I am an enemy to the proper orna- 
- ments of the fair sex. On the contrary, as the hand of 
nature has, poured on ‘them such a profusion of charms 
and graces, and sent them into the world more amiable 
and finished than the rest of her works; so I would have 
them bestow upon themselves all the additional beauties 
that art can supply them with, provided it does not inter- 
fere with, disguise, or pervert those of nature. 

I consider woman as a beautiful romantic animal, that 
may be adorned with furs and feathers, pearls’ and dia- 
monds, ores and silks. The lynx shall cast its skin at her 
feet to make her a tippet; the peacock, parrot, and swan 
shall pay contributions to her muff; the sea shall be 
searched for shells, and the rocks for gems; and every 
part of nature furnish out its share towards the embel- 
lishment of a creature that is the most consummate work 
of it. All this I shall indulge them in; but as for the 
petticoat I have been speaking of, I neither can nor will 
allow it. 
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Durate, et vosmet rebus servate secundis. 
Virg. En. i. 211. 


Endure the hardships of your present state, . 
Live, and reserve yourselves for better fate. Dryden. 


Sheer-lane, January 6. 

Wu EN I look into the frame and constitution of my own 
mind, there is no part of it which I observe with greater 
satisfaction, than that tenderness and concern which it 
bears for the good and happiness of mankind. My own 
circumstances are indeed so narrow and scanty, that I 
should taste but very little pleasure, could I receive it only 
from those enjoyments which are in my own possession ; 
but by this great tincture of humanity, which I find in 

U2 
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all my thoughts and reflections, I am bappler than any 
single person can be, with all the wealth, strength, beauty, 
aad success, that can be conferred upon a mortal, if he 
only relishes such a proportion of these blessings us i 
vested in himself, and im his own private property. By 
thig mean, every man that dese himself any real service 
does me a kindness. I come in for my mare in all the 
good that happens to a man of merit aad virtee, and pers 
take of many gifts of fortune and power that I was never 
bora to. There is nothing in particular in which I 20 
much rejoice at. the deliverance of geod and generous 
spirits out ef dangers, difficulties, and distretses. And 
because the wozgld does not supply instanees of this kind 
to furnish out sufficient entertainments [for nch u box 
manity and. benevolence of temper, I have ever delighted 
in reading the history of ages past, which drawa together 
into a narrow compass the great oreurrences: ‘and-evente’ 
that are but thinly sown in those tracts of time, which 
lie within our own keowledge and observation. Whew. 
I see the life of a great man, who has deserved wel? of. 
his country, after having struggled through all the oppo- 
sitions of prejudice and envy, breaking out with lustre, 
and shining forth in all the splendour of success, I elose 
my book, and am a happy man fur a whole evening. 
But since, in history, events are of a mixed nature, and 
often happen alike to the worthless and the deserving, in- 
somuch, that we frequently see a virtuous man dying in 
the midst of disappointments and calamities, and the 
vicious ending their days in prosperity and peace, I love 
to amuse myself with the accounts I meet with in fabu- 
lous histories and fictions ; for in this kind of writing we 
have always the pleasure of seeing vice punished, and 
virtue rewarded. Indeed, were we able to view a man in 
the whole circle of his existence, we should have the satis- 
faction of seeing it close with happiness or misery, ac- 
cording to his proper merit: but though our view of him 
is interrupted by death before the finishing of his adven- 
tures, if I may so speak, we may be sure that the con- 
clusion and catastrophe is altogether suitable to his be- 
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havieur. On the contrary, the whole being of a man, 
considered us a hero or a knight-errant, is comprehended 
within the limite of a poem or remance, and, therefore, 
always ends te our satisfaction; so that inventions of this 
kind are like food and exereise to a good-natured dispo- 
risa ata they please ahd gratify at the same time 

thut they nourish and strengthen. The greater the affliet 
tion is in which we see our favonrites in these relations 
engaged, the greater is the pleasure we take in seeing 
them relieved: 

Among the many feigned histories which 1 have met 
with in. my reailitg, there is none in which the hero's 
perplexity is greater, and the winding out of it more diff. 
cult, than that in 4 French author whose name I have 
fergot. It sohappens, that the hero’s mistress was the 
sister of his mest intimate friend, who for certain reasons 
was given out to be dead, while he was preparing to leave 
bis country in quest of adventures. The hero having 
heard of his friend's death, immediately repaired to his 
mistress, to condole with her, and comfort her. Upon 
bis arrival in her garden, he discovered at a distance a 
man clasped in her aris, and embraced with the most 
endearing tenderness. What sheuld he do? It did not 
consist with the gentleness of a knight-errant either to 
kill his mistress, or the man whom she was pleased tu fa- 
vour. At the same time, it would have spoiled a w- 
mance, should he have laid violent hands on himself. In 
short, he immediately entered upon his adventures; and, 
after 2 long series of exploits, found out by degrees that’ 
the person he saw in his mistress’s arms was her own“ 
brother, taking leave of ber before be left his country, and 
the embrace she gave him nothing else but the affeetion- 
ate farewell of a sister: so that he had at once the two 
greatest satisfactions that eould enter into the heart of 
man, in finding his friend alive, whom he thought dead; 
and his mistress faithful, whom he had belfeved incon- 
stant. 

There are indeed some disasters 80 very fatal, that it is 
possible for any accidents to rectify them. Of this kind 
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was that of poor Lucretia ; and yet we see Ovid has found 
au expedient even in this case. He describes a beautiful 
and ruyal virgin walking on the sea shore, where she was 
discovered by Neptune, and violated after a long and un- 
successful importunity. To mitigate her sorrow, he offers 
ner whatever she could wish for. Never certainly was the 
wit of woman more puzzled in finding out a stratagem to 
retrieve her honour. Had she desired to be changed into 
a stock or stone, a beast, fish, or fowl, she would have 
been a loser by it: or, had she desired to have been made 
a sea-nymph, or a goddess, her immortality would but 
have perpetuated her disgrace. ‘ Give me, therefore,’ said 
she, ‘such a shape as may make me incapable of suffering 
again the like calamity, or of being reproached for what 
I have already suffered.’ To be short, she was turned into 
a man, and, by that only means, avoided the danger and 
imputation she so much dreaded. 

I was once myself in agonies of grief that are unutter- 
able, and in so great a distraction of mind that I thought 
myself even out of the possibility of receiving comfort. The 
occasion was as follows. When I was a youth in a part of 
the army which was then quartered at Dover, I fell in love 
_ with an agreeable young woman, of a good family in those 
parts, and bad the satisfaction of seeing my addresses 
kindly received, which occasioned the perplexity I am go 
ing to relate. 

We were in a calm evening diverting ourselves upon 
the top of the cliff with the prospect of the sea, and tri- 
fling away the time in such little fondnesses as are most 
ridiculous to people in business, and most agreeable to 
those in love. 

In the midst of these our innocent endearments, she 
snatched a paper of verses out of my hand, and ran away 
with them. I was following her, when on a sudden the 
ground, though at a considerable distance from the verge 
of the precipice, sunk under her, and threw her down 
from so prodigious a height upon such a range of rocks, 
as would have dashed her into ten thousand pieces, had 
her body been made of adamant. It is much easier for my 
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reader to i imagine my state of mind upon such an occasion, 
than for me to express it. I said to’ myself, it is not in the 
power of heaven to relieve me! when I awaked, equally 
transported and astonished, to see myself drawn out of an 
affliction which the very moment before appeared to me 
altogether inextricable. 

The impressions of grief and horror were 80 lively on 
this occasion, that while they lasted they made me more 
miserable than I was at the real death of this beloved 
person, which happened a few months after, at a time 
when the match between us was concluded; inasmuch 
as the imaginary death was untimely, and 1 myself, in a 
sort, an accessary; whereas her real decease had at least 
these alleviations, of being natural and inevitable. 

The memory of the dream I have related still dwells so 
strongly upon me, that I can never read the description 
of Dover. eliff in Shakspeare’s tragedy of King Lear, with- 
out a fresh sense of my escape. The prospect from that 
place is drawn with such proper incidents, that whoever 
can read it without posing giddy must have a good head, 
or a very bad one, 
ie Come on, sir, here's the place: stand stilt! how fearful 
And dizzy tis to cast one’s eyes 0 low? 
The crows and choughs that wing the midway air, 
Show scarce as gross as beetles. Half way down 
Hangs one that gathers samphire— Dreadful trade! 
. . Methinks he seems no bigger than his head. 
The fishermen that walk upon the beach 
* Appear like mice, and yon tall anchoring bark 
Diwinish’d to ber boat ; her boat / a buoy 
Almost too small for sight. The murmuring sarge, 
That on th’ unnumber'd idle pebbles beats, 


Cannot be heard so high. Ill look no more, 
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No. 118.] Tuesday, January 10, 1709-10. 
Lasisti satis, edisti satis, atque bibisti; 
Tempus abire tibi Hor. 2. Ep. ti. 214. 


Already glutted with a faree of age, 
Mn time for thee to quit the wanton stage. Francis. 


From my own Apartment, January 8. 

I rHouGut to have given over my prosecution of the 
dead for this season, having by me, many other projects 
for the reformation of mankind; but I have received so 
many complaints from sueh different hands, that I shall 
disoblige multitudes of my correspondents, if I do not 
take notice of them. Some of the deceased, who, I 
thought, had been Jaid quietly in their graves, are such 
hobgoblins iu public assemblies, that I must be forced to 
deal with them as Evander did with his traple-lived ad- 
versary; who, acourding to Virgil, was forced to kill him 
thyice over, before he could despatch him. . 

Ter letho sternendus era 
iir 1 cent him to the Stygiad here. 


Jam likewise informed, that several wives of my dead 
men have, since the decease of their husbands, been seen 
in many public places, without mourning or regard to 
common decency. 

am further advised, that several of the defunct, con- 
trary to the wootien act, presume to dress themselves in 
lace, embroidery, silks, muslins, and other ornaments for- 
bidden to persons in their condition. These and other 
the like informations moving me thereunto, I must desire, 
for distinction sake, and to conclude this subject for ever, 
that when any of these posthumous persons appear, or 
are spoken of, that their wives may be called widows; 
their houses, sepulchres; their chariots, hearses; and 
their garments, flannel: on which condition, they shall 
be allowed all the conveniencies that dead men can in 
reason desire. ‘ 


As I was writing this u morning on this subject, I received 
the following letter 
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MR. BICKERSTAFF, From the banks of Styx. 

I must confess, I treated you very scurrilously. when 
you first sent me hither; but you have despatched. such 
multitudes after me to keep me in countenance, that { 
am very well reconciled both to you and my condition. 
We live very lovingly together; for, as death makes us ali 
equal, it makes us very much delight in one another's 
company. Our time pasees away much after the same 
manner as it did when we were among you: eating, 
drinking, and sleeping, are our chief diversions. Our 
_ Quidnuncs between whiles go to a coffee. house, where 
they have several warm liquors made of the waters of 
Lethe, with very good poppy-tea. We that are the 
sprightly geniuses of the place refresh ourselves frequently 
with a bottle of mum, and tell stories until we fall asleep. 
You would do well to send among us Mr. Dodwell's book. 
against the immortality. of the soul, which would be of 
great consolation to our whole, fraternity, who would be 
very glad to find that they are dead for gdod and all, and 
would, in particular, make me rest for ever 

* Yours, ö 
‘JOHN PARTRIDGE. 


P. S. Sir James is just arrived here in good health.’ . 


The foregoing letter was the more pleasing to me, be- 
cause I perceive some little symptoms in it of a resuscita- 
tion; and having lately seen the predictions of this author, 
which are written in a true protestant spirit of prophecy, 
and a particular zeal against the French king, I have some 
thoughts of sending for him from the banks of Styx, and 
reinstating him in his own house, at the sign of the Globe 
in Salisbury-street. For the encouragement of him and 
others, I shall offer to their consideration a letter, which 
gives me an account of the revival of one of their brethren. 


SIR, December 31. 
I have perused your Tatler of this day, and have wept 
over it with great pleasure; I wish you would be more 
frequent in your family-pieces. For, as I consider you 
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under the notion of a great designer, I think these are not 
your least valuable performances. I am glad to find you 
bave given over your face-painting for some time, because 
I think you have employed yourself more in grotesque 
figures than in beauties; for which reason I would rather 
see you work upon history-pieces, than on single por- 
traits. Your several draughts of dead men appear to me 
as pictures of still-life, and have done great good in the 
place where I live. The esquire of a neighbouring village, 
who had been a long time in the number of non-entities, 
is entirely recovered by them. For these several years.past, 
there was not a hare in the county that could be at rest 
for him; and I think, the greatest exploit he ever boasted 
of was, that when he was high-sheriff of the county, he 


hunted a fox so far, that he could not follow him any far- 


ther by the laws of the land. All the bours be spent at 
home, were in swelling* himself with October, and re- 
hearsing the wonders he did in the field. Upon reading 
your papers, he bas sold his dogs, shook off his dead com- 
panions, looked into his estate, got the multiplication- 
table by heart, paid his tithes, and intends to take upon 
him the office of church-warden next year. I wish the 
same success with: your other patients, and am, &c, 


Ditto, January 9. 
When I came home this evening, a very tight middle- 
aged woman presented to me the following petition : 


b the worshipful Isaac Bickerstaff, Esquire, Censor 
of Great - Britain. : 


‘The humble petition of Penelope Prim, widow; 

* Showeth, 
That your petitioner was bred a clear-starcher and 
. sempstress, and for many years worked to the Exchange, 
and to several aldermen’s wives, lawyers’ clerks, and mer- 
chants’ apprentices. 

That through the scarcity caused by regrators of bread 
corn, of which starch is made, and the geritry’s i immo- 

* . Swilling ? - 


t 
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derate frequenting the operas, the ladies, to save charges, 
have their heads washed at home, and the beaux put out 
their linen to common laundresses. So that your peti- 
tioner has little or no wörk at her trade: for want of 
which, she is reduced to such necessity, that she and her 
seven fatherless children must inevitably perish, unless re- 
lieved by your worship. 

That your petitioner is informed, that in contempt of 
your judgment pronounced on Tuesday the third instant 
against the new-fashioned petticoat, or old. fashioned Sar- 
dingal, the ladies design to go on in that dress. And 
since it is presumed your worship will not suppress them 
by force, your petitioner humbly desires you Would order, 
that ruffs.may be added to the dress; and that she may 
be heard by her counsel, who has assured your petitioner, 
he -has such cogent reasons to offer to your court, that 
ruffs and fardingals are inseparable, that he. questions not 
but two-thirds ‘of the greatest beauties about town will 
have cambric collars on their necks before the end of 
Easter term next. He further says, that the design of our 
great-grandmothers in this petticoat, was to appear much 
bigger than the life; for which reason they had false 
shoulder-blades, like wings, and the ruff above-mentioned, 
to make the upper and lower parts of thcir bodies appear 
proportionable ; whereas the figure of a woman in the 
present dress bears, as he calls it, the figure of a cone, 
which, as he advises, is the same with that of an extin- 
guisher, with a little knob at the upper end, and widen- 
ing downward, until it ends in a basis of a most enor- 
mous. circumference. 

* Your. petitioner, therefore, most humbly prays, that 
you would restore the ruff to the fardingal, which in their 
nature 2 ought to be as inseparable as the two Hungarian 
twins.“ And your petitioner shall ever pray. 

Helen and Judith, two united twin-sisters, were born at Tzonl, in Hun- 
gary, Oct. 26, 1701; lived to the age of twenty-one, and died in a con- 
vent at Petersburg, Feb. 23, 1723. The mother, it is said, survived. their 
birth, bore another child afterwards, and was alive when her singular 
twins were shown here, at a house in the Strand, near Charing-cross 
in 3708. 

Vol. II. X 
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I have examined into the allegations of this petition, 
and find, by several ancient pictures of my own prede : 
cessors, particularly that of dame Deborah Bickerstaff, 
my great-grandmother, that the ruff and fardingal are. 
made use of as absolutely necessary to preserve the sym- 
metry of the figure; and Mrs. Pyramid Bickerstaff, ber 
second sister, is recorded in our family-buok, with some 
observations to her disadvantage, as the first female of our 
house that discovered, to any besides her nurse and her 
husband, an ineh below her chin, or above her instep. 
This convinces me of the reasonableness of Mrs. Prima 
demand; and therefore, I shall not allow the reviving of 
any one part of that ancient mode, except the whole is. 
complied with. Mrs. Prim is therefore hereby empowered 
to carry home ruffs to such as abe shall see in the above · 
mentioned petticoats, and require payment on demand. 


„ Mr. Bickerstaff has under consideration the offer 
from the corporation of Colchester of four hundred pounds 
per annum, to be paid quarterly, provided that all his 
dead persons shall be obliged to wear the baize of that 
place. 


26% 
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In tenui labor, Virg. Georg. lib. iv. ö. 
In wisdom bast thou made them all! Psaim civ, 24. 


Sheer-lane, January 11. 


I HAVE lately applied myself with much: satisfaction to 
the curious: discoveries that have been made by the help 
of microscopes, as they are related by authors of our own 
and other nations. There is a great deal of pleasure in 
prying into this world of wonders, which nature has laid 
out of sight, and seems industrious to conceal from us. 
Philosophy had ranged over all the visible creation, and 
began to want objects for her enquiries, when the present 
age, by the invention of glasses, opened a new and inex- 
haustible magazine of rarities, more wonderful and amaz- 
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ing than any of those which astonished our forefathers. 
J was yesterday amusing myself with speculations of this 
kind, and reflecting upon myriads of animals that swim 
‘én those little seas of juices that are contained in the se- 
veral vessels of a human body. While my mind was thus 
filled with that secret wonder and delight, I could not but 
look upon myself as in an act of devotion, and am very 
well pleased with the thought of the great heathen ana- 
tomist, who calls his description of the parts of a human 
body, ‘ An hymn to the Supreme Being.’ The reading of 
‘the day produced in my imagination an agreeable morn- 
‘ing’s dream, if I may call it such; for I am still in doubt 
whether it passed in my sleeping or waking thoughts. 
However it was, I fancied that my good genius stood at 
my bed’s head, and entertained me with the following 
discourse; for, upon my rising, it dwelt so strongly upon 
me, that I writ down the substance of it, if not the very 
words. 
If, said be,‘ you ean be 80 transported with those pro- 
ductions of nature which are discovered to you by those 
artificial eyes that are the works of human inveation, how 
great will your surprise be, when you shall have x in your 
power to model your own eye as you please, and adapt it 
to the bulk of objects, which, with all these helps, are by 
infinite degrees too minute for your perception. We who 
are unbodied spirits can sharpen our sight to what degree 
we think fit, and make the least work of the creation dis- 
tinct and visible. This gives us such ideas as cannot pos- 
sibly enter into your present conceptions. There is not 
the least particle of matter which may not furnish one of 
us sufficient employment for a whole eternity. We ean 
‘still divide it, and still open it, and still discover new 
‘wonders of providence, as we look into the different tex- 
ture of its parts, and meet with beds of vegetables, mi- 
nerals, and metallic mixtures, and several kinds of animals 
that lie hid, and, as it were, lost in such an endless fund 
of matter. I find yeu are surprised at this discourse ; 
but as your reason tells you there are infinite parts in the 


® Galen, de Usu Partium. 
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smallest portion of matter, it will likewise convince you, 
that there is as great a variety of secrets, and as much 
room for discoveries, in a particle no bigger than the 
point of a pin, as in the globe of the whole earth. Your 
microscopes bring to sight shoals of living creatures in a 
‘spoonful of vinegar; but we who can distinguish them in 
their different magnitudes, see among them several huge 
leviathans that terrify the little fry of animals about them, 
and take their pastime as in an ocean, or the great deep.’ 
I could not but smile at this part of his relation, and told 
him, ‘ I doubted not but he could give me the history of 
‘several invisible giants, accompanied with their respective 
dwarfs, in case that any of these little beings are of a hu- 
man shape.“ You may assure yourself,’ said he, that 
-we see in these little animals different natures, instincts, 
and modes of life, which correspond to what you observe 
in creatures of. bigger dimensions. We descry millions 
of species subsisting on a greey leaf, which your glasses 
represent only in crowds and swarms. What appears to 
your eye but as hair or down rising on the surface of it, 
we find to be woods and forests, inhabited by beasts of 
prey, that are as dreadful in those their little haunts, as 
lions and tigers in the deserts of Lybia.’ I was much de- 
lighted with his discourse, and could not forbear telling 
him, that I should be wonderfully pleased to see a natural 
history of imperceptibles, containing a true account of 
such vegetables and animals as grow and live out of sight. 
„Such disquisitions,’ answered he, are very suitable to 
reasonable creatures; and, you may be sure, there are 
many curious spirits among us who employ themselves in 
such amusements. For, as our hands and all our senses 
‘may be formed to what degree of strength and delicacy 
- we please, in the same manner as our sight, we can make 
-what experiments we are inclined to, how small soever 
the matter be in which we make them. I have been pre- 
sent at the dissection of a mite, and have seen the skele- 
ton of a flea. I have been shown a forest of numberless 
trees, which has been picked out of an acorn. Your 
microscope can show you in it a complete oak in mi- 
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niature ; and could you suit all your organs as we do, you 
might pluck an acorn from this little oak, which contains 
another tree; and so proceed from tree to tree, as long 
as you would think fit to continue your disquisitions. It 
is almost impossible, added he, to talk of things so re- 
mote from common life, and the ordinary notions which 
mankind receive from blunt and gross organs of sense, 
without appearing extravagant and ridiculous. You have 
often seen a dog opened, to observe the circulation of the 
blood, or make any other useful enquiry ; and yet would 
be tempted to laugh if I should tell you, that a circle of 
much greater philosophers than any of the Royal Society, 
were present at the cutting up of one of those little ani- 
mals which we find in the blue of a plum: that it was 
tied down alive before them ; and that they observed the 
palpitations of the heart, the course of the blood, the 
working of the muscles, and the convulsions i ip the several 
limbs, with great accuracy and improvement. ‘I must 
confess,’ said I, for my own part, I go along with you 
in all your discoveries with great pleasure: but it is cer. 
tain, they are too fine for the gross of mankind, who are 
more struck with the description of every thing that is 
great and bulky. Accordingly we find the best judge of 
human nature setting forth his wisdom, not in the for- 
mation of these minute animals, though indeed no less 
wonderful than the other, but in that of the leviathan 
and behemotb,“ the horse, and the cretodile.’ ‘ Your 
observation,’ said he, ‘is very just; and I must acknow- 
ledge, for my own part, that although it is with much 
delight that I see the traces of providence in] these in- 
stances, I still take greater pleasure in considering the 
works of the creation in their immensity, than in their 
minuteness. For this reason, I rejoice when | strengthen 
my sight so as to make it pierce into the most remote 
spaces, and take a view of those heavenly bodies which lie 
out of the reach of human eyes, though assisted by tele- 
scopes. What you look upon as one confused white in 
the: are way, appears to me a long track of heavens, 


See Job, chap. xxxix. xl. Ell. 
X 2 
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distinguished by stars that are ranged in proper figures 
and constellations. While you are admiring the sky in u 
starry night, I am entertained with a variety of worlds 
and suns placed one above another, and rising up to such 
an immense distance, that ne created eye can see an end 
of them.’ 

The latter part of his discourse flung me into such an 
astonishment, that he had been silent for some time be- 
fore I took notice of it; when on a sudden J started up 
‘and drew my curtains, to look if any one was near me, 
but saw nobody, and cannot tell to this moment whether 
it was my good genius or a dream that left me. 


No. 120. Saturday, January 14, 1709-10. 


en en, bi passim 
Palanjes error gerto de tamite peilit; 
Ille sinistrorsum, hic dextrorsam abit. Hor. il. Sat. iff, 48. 


When, in a wood, we leave the certain way, 
One error fools us, though we various stray, j 
dome to de leſt, and some to t other nde. Funes. 
ö Skcor · lane, Jamara) lz. 
_ Insveap of eopemering any particelar. passion or'cha- 
-gacter in eny‘one set of men, my thoughts were last night 
empleyed on the contemplation of human life in general; 
and truly it appears to me, that the whele speeies are 
hurried on by the same detires, and engaged in the same 
according ‘to the different stages and divisions 
of life. Youth is devoted to lust, middie age to ambi- 
thon, old age to avarice. These are the three general 
motives and principles of action boch in goed and ddd 
men; ‘though it must be acknowleiiged, that they change 
their names, and refine their natures, according to: the 
tensper of the person whom they direct and animate. For, 
with the good, lust becomes virtuous love; arabitidn, true 
honours and avarice; the care of posterity. This scheme 
ef ‘thought amused me very:agresably until I retired to 
rest, and afterwards formed itself into a pleasing and re- 
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gular vision, which I shall describe in all its circumstances, 
as the objects presented themselves, whether in a serious 
or ridiculous manner. 

I dreamed that I was in a wood, of so prodigious an 
extent, and cut into such a variety of walks and alleys, 
that all mankind were lost and bewildered in it. After 
having wandered up and down some time, I came into 
the centre of it, which opened into a wide plain filled 
with multitudes of, both sexes. I here discovered three 
great roads, very wide and long, that led into three dif- 
ferent parts of the forest. On a sadden, the whole mul- 
titude broke into three parts, aceording to their different 
ages, and marched in their respective bodies into the three 
great roads that lay before them. As I had a mind to 
know how each of these roads terminated, and whither 
they would lead those who passed through them, I joined 
myself with the assembly that] were in the Gower and 
vigour of their age, and called themselves the band of 
Jovers.’ I found, to my great surprise, that several old 
men besides myself had intruded into this agreeable eom- 
pany; a3 I had before observed, there were some young 
men who had united themselves to the band of misers,’ 
and were walking up the path of avarice; though both 
made a very ridicalous figure, and were as mosh laaghed 
at by those they jeined, as by those they forsook. The 
walk which we marehed up, fes thickness of shades, em- 
broidery of flowers, and melody of birds; with the distant 
purling of streams, and falls of water; was so wonderfully 
delightful, that it charmed our senses, and:intexicated our 
minds with pleasure. We had not been long here, befepe 
every man singled out sonie woman, to whom hie offered 
his addresses, and professed himself a lover; when, un a 
sudden, we perceived this delicious walk to grow mere 
narvow as we advanced in it, until it ended in many in- 
tyicate thickets, mazes, and labyrinths, that were so 
mixed with roses and brambles, brakes of thoras and. beds 
of flowers, rocky paths and pleasing grottos, that it wes 
hard to say, whether it gave greater 8 er 
to these who travelled in it. 
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. It was here that the lovers began to be eager in their 
.pursuits. Some of their mistresses, who only seemed to 
retire for the sake of form and decency, led them into 
plantations that were disposed into regular walks; where, 
after. they had wheeled about in some turns and windings, 
they suffered themselves to be overtaken, and gave their 
hands to those who pursued them. Others withdrew from 
their followers into little wildernesses, where there were 
% many paths interwoven with each other in so much 
confusion and irregularity, that several of the lovers quitted 
the pursuit, or broke their hearts in the chase. It was 
sometimes very odd tu see a man pursuing a fine woman 
that was following another, whose eye was fixed upon a 
fourth, that had her own game in view in some other 
-quarter of the wilderness. I could not but observe two 
.things in this place which I thought very particular. That 
several persons, who stood only at the end of the avenues, 
and cast a careless eye upon the nymphs during their 
whole flight, often catched them ; when those who pressed 
them the most warmly, through all their turns and dou- 
bles, were wholly unsuccessful ; and that some of my own 
age, who were at first looked upon with aversion and con- 
tempt, by being well acquainted with the wilderness, and 
by dodging their women in the particular corners and 
alleys of it, catched them in their arms, and took them 
from those whom they really loved and admired. There 
was a particular grove, which was called the labyrinth 
of coquettes ;? where many were enticed to the chase, but 
few returned with purchase. It was pleasant enough to 
see a celebrated beauty, by smiling upon one, casting a 
glanee upon another, beckoning to a third, and adapting 
her charms and graces to the several follies of those that 
admired her, drawing into the labyrinth a whole pack of 
-lovers, that lost themselves in the maze, and never could 
find their way out of it. However, it was some satis- 
faction to me, to see many of the fair-ones, who had thus 
eluded their followers, and left them among the intri- 
cacies of the labyrinth, obliged, when they came out of it, 
to surrender to the first partner that offered himself. I 
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now had crossed over all the difficult and perplexed pas“ 
sages that seemed to bound our walk, when on the other 
side of them I saw the same great road running on a little 
way until it was terminated hy two beautiful temples. I 
stood here for some time, and saw most of the multitude, 
who had been dispersed amongst the thickets, coming out 
two by two, and marching up in pairs towards the temples 
that stood before us. The structure on the right band 
was, as I afterwards found, consecrated to virtuous love, 
and could not be entered but by such as received a ring, 
or some other token, from a person who was placed as a 
guard at the gate of it. He wore a garland of roses and 
myrtles on his head, and on his shoulders a robe like an 
imperial mantle, white and unspotted all over, excepting 
only, that where it was clasped at his breast, there were 
two golden turtle-doves that buttoned it by their bills, 
which were wrought in rubies. He was called by the 
name of Hymen, and was seated near the entrance of the 
temple, in a delicious bower, made up of several trees, 
that were.embraced by woodbines, jessamines, and ama- 
ranths, which were as so many emblems of marriage, and 
ornaments to the trunks that supported them. As I was 
single and unaccompanied, I was not permitted to enter 
the temple, and for that reason am a stranger to all the 
mysteries that were performed in it. I had, however, the 
curiosity to observe how the several couples that entered 
were disposed of; which was after the following manner. 
There were two great gates on the backside of the edifice, 
at which the whole crowd was let out. At-one of these 
gates were two women, extremely beautiful, though in a 
different kind, the one having a very careful and com- 
posed air, the other a sort of smile and ineffable sweetness 
in her countenance. The name of the first was Discretion, 
and of the other Complacency. .All who came out of this 
gate, and put themselves under the direction of these two 
sisters, were immediately conducted by them into gar- 
dens, groves, and meadows, which abounded in delights, 
and were furnished with every thing that could make 
them the proper seats of happiness. The second gate of 
this temple let out all the couples that were unbappily 
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married, who came out lisked together with chains, which 
each of them. strove to break, but.could not. Several of 
these were such as had never been acquainted with each 
other before they met in the great walk, or had been .toe 
‘well aequainted in the thicket. The entrance to this gate 
was possessed by three sisters, who joined themeelves with 
these wretches, and oceasioned most of their miseries. 
The youngest of the sisters was known by the name ef 
Levity, who, with the innocence of a virgin, bad the dress 
and behaviour ef a harlot. The name of the second was 
Contention, who, bore on her right arm a muff made of 
the skin of a petempjne.;..and on ber left earried a litthe 
lap-dog, that harked and snapped at every ene that passed 
by ber. 

"Tho eldest of the sisters, who „ a haughty 
and imperious air, was always aecompanied with a tawny 
cupid, who generally marched before her with a little 
-mace on his shoulder, the end of which was fashioned 
into the horns of a stag. Her garments were yellow, and 
her complexion pale. Her eyes were piercing, but had 
odd casts in them, and that particular distemper, which 
makes persons who are troubled with it, see objects dou- 
ble. Upon enquiry, I was informed that her name was 
Jealousy. 

Having finished my observations upon this.temple and 
Ks votaries, I repaired to that which stood en the left 
band, and was called ‘ the temple of lust.’ The front of 
it was raised on Corinthian pillars, with all the meretri- 
cious ornaments that accompanied that order; whereas 
that of the other was composed of the chaste and matron- 
like Ionie. The sides of it were adorned with several 
_ grotesque figures of goats, sparrows, heathen gods, satyrs, 
and monsters made up of half men half beast. The gates 
were unguarded, and open to all that had a mind to 
enter. Upon my going in, I found the windows were 
blinded, and let in only a kind of twilight, that served to 
discover a prodigious number of dark corners and apart- 
ments, into which the whole temple was divided. I was 
here stunned with a mixed noise of clamour and jollity. 
On one side of me I heard singing and dancing; on the 
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other, brawis 4nd clashing of swerds. Ius short, I was so 


little pleased with the place, that I was going out of it; 
but found I could not return by the gate where I entered, 


which was barred against all that were come in, with bolts 
of iron, and locks of adamant. There was no going back 
from this temple through the paths-of pleasure which led 
to it. All who passed throngh the ceremonies of the 
plaee, went out at an iron wicket, which was kept by a 
dreadful giant, called Remorse, that held a scourge: of 
scorpions in his hand, and drove them into the only outlet 
from that temple. This was a passage 80 rugged, so un- 
even, and choked with so many thorns and briars, that 
it was a melancholy spectacle to behold the pains and 
difficulties which both sexes suffered who walked through 
it. The men, though in the prime of their youth, ap- 
peared weak and enfeebled with old age. The women 
wrung their bands aud tore their hair; and several lost 
their limbs before they could extricate themselves out of 
the perplexities of the path in which they were engaged. 
The remaining part of this vision, and the adventures I 
met with in the two great roads of Ambition and Avarice, 
must be the subject of ä : 


ADV ERTISEMENT. 
I have this morning received the following letter from’ 
the famous Mr. Thomas Dogget. 


SIR, 


On Monday next will be acted, for my benefit, the 


comedy of Love for Love. If you will do me the honour 
to appear there, I will publish on the bills, that it is to 
be performed at the request of Isaac Bickerstaff, esquire, 
and question not but it will bring me as great au audi- 
ence, as ever was at the house, since the Merocce Am- 
bassador was there. I am, with the greatest respect, 
your most obedient and most humble serv. 
THOMAS DOGGET”’ 


© About three years before this time, in 1706,.towards the end of April, 
the Morocco ambassador made his pablic entry into London, and was 
admitted to his audience 


~ 
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Being naturally an encourager of wit, as well as bound 
to it in the quality of Censor, I returned the following 
answer : : ; 


Mk. DOGGET, . | 

‘1 am very well pleased with the choice you have made 
of so exeellent a play, and have always looked upon. you 
as the best of comedians; I shall therefore come in be- 
tween the first and second act, and remain in the, right 
hand box over the pit until the end of the fourth; pro- 
vided you take care that every thing be rightly prepared 
for my reception.’ 


PPPPLOPPPOPDPOPOP 


POPPE „„. 


No. 121.] Tuesday, January 17, 1709. 


Similis tibi, Cynthia, vel tibi, cajos 5 
Tarbavit nitidos extinctus passer ocellos. Juv. Sat. vi. 7. 


Like Cynthia, or the Lesbias of our years, 
Who for a sparrow’s death dissolve in tears. 


From my own Apartment, January 16. 

I was recollecting the remainder of my vision, when 
my maid came to me, and told me, there was a gentle- 
woman below who seemed to be in great trouble, and 
pressed very much to see me, When it lay in my power 
to remove the distress of an unhappy person, I thought 
I should very ill employ my time in attending to matters 
of speculation, and therefore desired the lady would walk 
in. When she entered, I saw her eyes full of tears. How- 
ever, her grief was not so great as to make her omit rules ; 
for she was very long and exact in her civilities, which 
gave me time to view and consider her. Her clothes were 
very rich, but tarnished ; and her words very fine, but ill 
applied. These distinctions made me, without hesitation, 
though I had never seen her before, ask her, ‘ if her lady 
bad any commands for me?’ She then began to weep 
afresh, and with many broken sighs told me, ‘ that their 
family was in very great affliction.’ I beseeched her to 
compose herself, for that J might possibly be capable of 
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assisting them. She then cast her eye upon my little 
dog, and was again transported with too much passion to 
proceed; but, with much ado, she at last gave me to 
understand, ‘ that Cupid, her lady’s lap-dog, was danger- 
ously ill, and in so bad a condition, that her lady neither 
saw company, nor went abroad, for which reason she did 
not come herself to consult me; that, as I had mentioned 
' with great affection my own dog, (here she courtesied, 
and looking first at the cur and then on me, said, in- 
deed I had reason, for he was very pretty) her lady sent to 
me rather than to any other doctor, and hoped: I would 
not laugh at her sorrow, but send her my advice.“ . I 
must confess, I had some indignation to find myself treated 
_ like something below a farrier ;* yet, well knowing that 
the best, as well 48 most tender way, of dealing with a 
woman, is to fall in with her humours, and by that means 
to let her see the absurdity of them ; I proceeded accord- 
ingly. ‘Pray, madam,’ said I, can you give me any me 
thodical account of this illness, and how Cupid was firg 
taken? Sir, said she, we have a little ignorant country 
girl, who is kept to tend him; ‘she was recommended to 
our family by one that my lady never saw but once, at a 
visit; and you know persons of quality are always in- 
clined to strangers; for I could have belped ber to 4 
eousin of my own, but’—‘ Good madam, said I, you 
neglect the account of the sick body, while you are com- 
plaining of this girl. No, no, sir, said she, ‘ begging 
your. pardon: but it is the general fault of physicians, ,) 
they are so in haste that they never hear out the case. 
I say, this. silly girl, after washing Cupid, let him stand 
half an hour in the window without his collar, where he 
catched cold, and in an hour after, began to bark very 
hoarse. He had, however, a pretty good night, and we 
hoped the danger was over; but for these two nights last 
past, neither he nor my. lady have slept a wink.’ Has 
he,” said I, taken any thing?’ No, said she; but my 
lady says he shall take any thing that you prescribe, pro- 

* Yet Winchester, the surgeon, got a good estate close to Barham, for 
setting the leg of a gentleman’s dog. 

Vol. II. Y 
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vided you do not make use of dent powder’, or the 
cold-bath.* Poor Cupid,’ contimued she, has always 
been phthisieal; and, as he: lies under something like a 
chin-cough, we are afraid it will end in a consumption.’ 
I then asked ber, if she had brought any of his water te 
show me.’ Upon this, she steved sae in the face, and said, 
I am afraid, Mr. Bickerstaff, you are not serious ; bat, 
if you have any reeeipt that is proper on this oceasion, 
pray let us have it; for my mistress is not to be com- 
forted.’ Upon this, I paused a little without returning 
any answer, and after some short silence, I proceeded in 
the following. manner: ‘I have: considered the nature et 
the distemper, and the constitution of the patient; and; 
by the best observation that I can make on both, I think 
it is safest te put him into a course ef kitchen physic. In 
the mean time, to remove his hoareeness, it will be the 
most natural way to make Cupid his on druggist ; for 
which reason, I shall prescribe to him, three mornings 
successively, as much powder as will. lis om a groat, of 
that noble remedy which the apothecaries call Album 
Gracum. Upon hearing this advice, the young woman 
smiled, as if she knew how ridieuleus an errand she had 
been employed in; and indeed I found by the sequel of 
her discourse, that she. was an arch baggage, aad of a 
character that is frequent enough in persons of her em 
ployment ; who are so used to conform themselves in every 
thing to the humours and passions of their mistresses, that 
they sacrifice superiority ef sense to superiority of condi- 
tian, and are insensibly betrayed into the passions and 
prejudices.of those whom they serve, without giving them- 
selves leave to consider that they are extravagant and ri- 
diculous. However, I thought it very natural, when ber 
eyes were thus. open, to see her give a new turn to ber 
discourse, and, from sympathising with her mistress in 
her follies, to fall a-rajling at her. You.cannot imagine,’ 
said she, Mr. Bickerstaff, what a life she makes us lead, 

The Peruvian bark, one of the most valuable articles in the materia 


medica, had found its way into Europe above half a century before this 
time, but it had not yet overcome prejadices and opposition. 
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for the sake of this little ugly cur. If he dies, we are 
the most unhappy family in town. She chanced to lose 
a parrot last year, which, to tell you truly, brought me 
into her service; for sbe turned off her woman upon it, 
who had lived with her ten years, because she neglected 
to give him water, though every one of the family says 
she was as innocent of the bird’s death as the babe that 
is unborn; nay, she tald me this very morning, that if 
Cupid should die, she would send the poor innocent wench 
J was telling you of to Bridewell, and have the milk-wo- 
man tried for her life at the Old-Bailey, for putting water 
into his milk. In short, she talks like any distracted 
creature. 

‘Since it is 90, young woman, said I, ‘I will by no 
means let you offend her, by staying on this message 
longer than is absolutely necessary; and so forced ber 
ont. i 

While I am studying to cure those evils and digtresses 
that are necessary or natural to human life, I find my 
task growing upon me, since, by these aceidental cares, 
and aequired calamities, if I may so call them, my patients 
contraet distempers to which their coustitution is of itself 
@atranger. But this is an evil I have for many years re- 
marked in the fair sen; and as they are by nature very 
much formed for affection and dalliance, I have observed, 
that when by too obstinate a cruelty, or any other means, 
they have disappointed themselves of the proper objects of 
‘love, as husbends, or children, such virgins have, exactly 
such a year, grown fond of lap-dogs, parrots, or other 
animals. I know at this time a celebrated toast, whom 
I allow to be one of the most agreeable of her sex, that, 
in the presence of her admirers, will give a torrent of kisses 
to her cat, any one of which a Christian would be glad of. 
I do nat at the same time deny, but there are as great 
enormities ef this kind committed by our sex as theirs. 
A Roman emperor had so very great an esteem for a 
horse of his, that he had thoughts of making him a con- 
sul; and several moderns of that rank of men whom we 
call country esquires, would not scruple. to kiss their 
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hounds before all the world, and declare in the presence 
of ‘their ‘wives, that they had rather salute a favourite of 
the pack, than the finest woman in England. These vo- 
luntary friendships, between animals of different species, 
seem to arise from instinct ; for which reason, I have 
always looked upon the mutual good-will between the 
esquire and the hound, to be of the same nature with 
that between the lion and the jackall. 

The only extravagance of this kind which appears to 
me excusable, is one that grew out of an excess of grati- 
tude, which I have somewhere met with in the life of a 
Turkish emperor. His horse had brought him safe out 
of a field of battle, and from the pursuit of a victorious 
enemy. As a reward for such his good and faithful ser- 
vice, his master built him a stable of marble, shod him 
with gold, fed him in an ivory manger, and made him a 
rack of silver. He annexed to the stable several fields 
and meadows, lakes and running streams. At the same 
time he provided for him a seraglio of mares, the most 
beautiful that could be found in the whole Ottoman em- 
pire. To these were added a suitable train of domestics, 
consisting of grooms, farriers, rubbers, &c. accommodated 
with proper liveries and pensions. In short, nothing was 
omitted that could contribute to the ease and Barke a 

of dis life who had preserved the emperor's. 


i 2 By reason of the extreme cold, and the uate: 
ableness of the weather, I have been prevailed upon to 
allow the free use of the fardingal, until the twentieth 
of February next ensuing. : 


PP PODPPD OPP LODO „%%% 


— COO OC COD 


No. 122. Thursday, January 19, 1709-10. 


Car in theatrum, Cato severe, venisti : Mart. 
Why to the theatre did Cato come, ; 
With all his boasted gravity ? R. Wynne. 


From my own Apartment, January 18. 
I FIND it is thought necessary, that I, who have taken 
upon me to censure the irregularities of the age, should 
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give an account of my own actions, when they appear 
. doubtful, or subject to misconstruction. My appearing at 
the play on Monday® last is looked upon as a step in my 
conduct, which I ought to explain, that others may not 
be misled by my example. It is true, in matter of fact, 
I was present at the ingenious entertainment of that day, 
and placed myself in a box which was prepared for me 
with great civility and distinction. It is said of Virgil, 
when be entered a Roman theatre, where there were many 
thousands of spectators present, that the whole assembly 
rose up. to do him honour; a respect which was never 
before paid to any but the emperor. I must confess, that 
universal clap, and other testimonies of applause, with 
which I was received’at my first appearance in the theatre 
of Great Britain, gave me as sensible a delight, as the 
above-mentioned reception could give to that immortal 
poet. I should be ungrateful, at the same time, if I did 
not take this opportunity of acknowledging the great civi- 
lities-that were shown me by Mr. Thomas Dogget, who 
made his compliments to me between the acts after a most 
-ingenious -and discreet manner; and at the same time 
communicated to me, ‘ that the company of Upholders 
desired to receive me at their door at the end of the Hay- 
market, and to light me home to my lodgings. That 
part of the ceremony I forbade, and took particular care 
during the whole play to observe the conduct of the drama, 
and give no offence by my own behaviour. Here I think 
it will not be foreign to my character, to lay down the 
proper duties of an audience, and what is incumbent upon 
each individual spectator in public diversions of this na- 
ture. Every one should, on these occasions, show his 
attention, understanding, and virtue. I would undertake 
to find out all the persons of sense and breeding by the 
effect of a single sentence, and to distinguish a gentleman 
as much by his laugh, as his bow. When we see the foot- 
man and his lord diverted by the same jest, it very much 
turns to the diminution of the one, or the honour of the 


* A person dressed for Isaac Bickerstaff did appear at: me playhouse 
on this occasion, - 
Y2 
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ether. But though a man’s quality may appear in bis 
understanding and taste, the regard to virtue ought to be 
the same in all ranks and conditions of men, however they 
make a profession of it, under the name of honour, reli- 
gion, or morality. When, therefore, we see any thing divert 
an audience, either in tragedy or comedy, that strikes at 
the duties of civil life, or exposes what the best men ia 
all ages have looked upon as sacred and inviolable ; it is 
the certain sign of a profligate race of men, who are fallen 
from the virtue of their forefathers, and will be contempti- 
ble in the eyes of their posterity, For this reason, I took 
great delight in seeing the generous and disinterested pas. 
sion of the lovers in this comedy, which stood so many 
trials, and was proved by such a yasigty wf divertingiinci- 
dents, received with a universal approbation. This brings 
to my mind a passage in Cicaro, which I could never a 
without being in love with. the virtue of a. Reman audi- 
ence. He there describes the shouts: and applauses which 
the people gave to the persons who. acted the parts. of 
Pylades and Orestes, in the noblest occasion that a poet 
could invent to shew friendship ia perfection. One of 
them had forfeited his life by an action which he had com- 
mitted; and as they stood in judgment before the tyrant, 
each of them strove who. should be the criminal, that he 
might save the life of his friend. Amidst the vehemenee 
of each asserting bimself to be the offender, the Roman 
audience gave a thunder of applause, and by that means, 
as the author hints, approved in others what they would 
have done themselves on the like occasian, Methinks, 2 
people of so much virtue were deservedly placed at the 
head of mankind : but, alas! pleasures of this nature ase 
not frequently to be met with on the English. stage, 

The Athenians, at a time when they ware the. mont 
polite, as well as the most powerful government in the 
world, made the care of the stage one of the ebief parts of 
the administration: and I must confess, I am astonished 
at the spirit of virtue which appeared in that people, upon 
some expressions in a scene of a famous tragedy; an ac- 
count of which we have in one of Seneca's Epistles. A 
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covetous person is represented speaking the common sen- 
timents of all who are possessed witb that vice in the fol- 
lowing soliloquy, which I have translated literally : 


Let me be called a base man, so I am called a rieh 
one. If a man is rich, who asks if he is good? The ques- 
tion is, how much we have, not from whence, or by what 
means, we have it. Every one has so much merit as he 
has wealth. For my own part let me be rich, O! ye 
gods! or let me die. The man dies happily ‘who dies in- 
creasing his treasure. There is more pleasure in the pos- 
session of wealth, than in that of parents, children, wile 
or friends.’ 


The. audience were very much provoked by the first 
words of this ‘speech ;'but when the actor cathe to the 
close of it, they could bear no longer. In short, the whole 
assembly rose up at once in the greatest fury, with a de- 
tiga te pluck him eff the stage, and brand the work itself 
with infamy. In the midst of the tumult, the author came 
out fron behind the scenes, begging the audience to be 
composed for a little while; and they should see the tra- 
gieal end whieh this wreteh should come to immediately. 
The promise of punishment appeased the people, who sat 
with great attention and pleasure to see an example made 
of so odious a criminal. It is with shame and concern that 
I speak jt; but I very much question, whether it is pos- 
sible to make a speech so impious as to raise such a laud- 
able horror and indignation in a modern audience. It is 
very natural for an author to make ostentation of his 
reading, as it is for an old man to tell stories ; for which 
reason I must beg the reader will excuse me, if I for once 
indulge wsyself-in both ‘these inclinations. We see the 
attention, judgment, and virtue of f whole audience, in 
the foregoing instances. If we would imitate the beha- 
viour of a single spectator, let us reflect upon that of 
Socrates, in u particular which gives me as great an idea 
of that extraordinary man, as any circumstance of his life, 
Or, what is more, of his death. This venerable person 
often frequented the theatre, which brought a great many 
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thither, out of a desire to see him. On which occasion, 
it is recorded of him, that he sometimes stood, to make 
himself the more conspicuous, and to satisfy the curiosity 
of the beholders. He was one day present at the first re- 
presentation of a tragedy of Euripides, who was his inti- 
mate friend, and whom he is said to have assisted in se- 
veral of his plays. In the midst of the tragedy, which 
had met with very great success, there chanced to be a 
line that seemed to encourage vice and immorality. 

-This was no sooner spoken, but Socrates rose from his 
seat, and, without any regard to bis affection for his friend, 
or to the success of the play, showed himself displeased at 
what was said, and walked out of the assembly. I ques- 
tion not but the reader will be curious to know, what the 
line was that gave this divine heathen so much offence. 
If my memory fails me not, it was in the part of Hippo- 
litus, who, when be is pressed by an oath, whieh be had 
taken to keep. silence, returned for answer, that he had 
taken the oath with his tongue, but not with his heart. 
Had a person of a vicious character made such a speech, 
it might have been allowed as a proper representation of 
the baseness of his thoughts: but such an expression, out 
of the mouth of the virtuous Hippolitus, was giving a 
sanction to falsehood, and establishing perjury by a maxim. 


Having got over all interruptions, I have set Binds to- 
morrow for the closing of my vision. 


PLOLL LL LLLD OO ES — 2 
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No. 123.] Saturday, January 21, 1709. 


Andire, atque togam jubeo componere, quisquis 
Ambitione mala, aut argenti pallet amore. 
Hor. &. Sat. iii. 77. 


Come all, whose breasts with bad ambition rise, 
Or the pale passion, that for money dies,. 
Compose your robes Francis. 


From my own Apartment, January 20. 


A CONTINUATION OF THE VISION. 
WITH much labour and difficulty I passed through the 
first part of my vision, and recovered the centre of the 


PPP 
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wood, from whence I had the prospect of the three great 
roads. I here joined myself to the middle-aged party of 
mankind, who marched behind the standard of Ambition. 
The great road lay in a direct line, and was terminated 
by the Temple of Virtue.’ It was planted on each side 
with laurels, which were intermixed with marble trophies, 
carved pillars, and statues of law-givers, heroes, statesmen, 
philosuphers, and poets. The persons who travelled up this 
great path were such whose thoughts were bent upon do- 
ing eminent services to mankind, or promoting the good 
of their country. On each side of this great road were 
‘several paths, that were also laid out in straight lines, and 
ran parallel with it. These were most of them covered 
walks, and received into them men of retired virtue, who 
proposed to themselves the same end of their journey, 
‘though they chose to make it in shade and obscurity. 
The edifices at the extremity of the walk were so contrived, 
that we could not see the Temple of Honour’ by reason 
‘of the Temple of Virtue,’ which stood before it. At the 
gates of this temple we were met by the goddess of it, 
‘who conducted us into that of Honour, which was joined 
to the other edifice by a beautiful triumphal arch, and 
had no’ other entrance into it. When the deity of the 
‘inner stracture had received us, she presented us in a 
body to a figure that was placed over the high- altar, and 
was the emblem of Eternity. She sat on a globe in the 
‘midst of a golden zodiac, holding the figure of a sun in 
‘one hand, and a moon in the other. Her head was veiled, 
and her feet covered. Our hearts glowed within us, as 
‘we stood amidst the sphere of light which this image cast 
on every side of it. 

Having seen all that happened ‘6 this band of adven- 
turers, I repaired to another pile of building that stood 
within view of the ‘ Temple of Honour,’ and was raised in 
imitation of it, upon the very same model; but, at my 
approach to it, I found that the stones were laid together 
without mortar, and that the whole fabric stood upon so 

weak a foundation, that it shook with every wind that 
‘blew. This was called the Temple of Vanity.’ The 
goddess of it sat in the midst of a great many tapers, that 
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burned day and night, and made her appear much better 
than she would have done in open day-light. Her whole 
art was, to show herself more beautiful and majestic than 
she really was, For which reason she had painted ber 
face, and wore a cluster of false jewels upon her breast : 
but what I more particularly observed was, the breadth of 
her petticuat, which was made altogether in the fashion 
of a modern fardingal. This place was filled with hypo- 
crites, pedants, free-thinkers, and prating politicians; 
with a rabble of those who have only titles to make them 
great men. Female votaries crowded the temple, choked 
up the avenues of it, and were more in number than the 
sand upon the sea shore. I made it my business, in my 
return towards that part of the wood from whence I first 
set out, to observe the walk which led to this. temple; 
for I met in it severai who had begun their journey with 
the band of virtuous persons, and travelled some time in 
their company : but, upon examination, I found that there 
were several paths which led out of the great road into 
the sides of the wood, and ran inte so many crooked turns 
and windings, that those who travelled through them, 
often turned their backs upon the Temple of Virtue; 
then crossed the straight road, and sometimes marehed 
in it for a little space, until the croaked path which they 
were engaged in, again led them into the wood. The se- 
veral sileys of these wanderers had their particular orna- 
ments. One of them I could not but sakes notice of in 
the walk of the mischievous pretenders to politics, which 
had at every turn the figure of a person, whom by the in- 
scription I found to be Machiavel,* pointing out the way 
with an extended finger, like a Mercury. 

® Nicholas Machiavel, an ingenious man and an elegant writer, was 
secretary, and afterwards bistoriographer to the repablic of Hlorence, of 
which he was a native. Having discovered in his conduct a great deal 
of republican spirit, and bestowed many encomicins on Brutus and Cas- 
aim, both in his conversation and writings, he was suspected of being von 
cerned in the machinations of Soderini against the house of Medicis, He 
saffered the torture upon this suspicion, and had strength enough to bear 
the torment withont confessing any thing. Having led a miserable life for 
some time, turning every thing into ridienle, and abandoning himsetf to 
irreligion, he died, in 1530, of a remedy which he took by way of pre- 
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I 'was now returned in the same manner as before, with 

a design to observe carefully every thing that passed in 
the region of Avarice, and the occurrences in that as- 
‘sambly,-which was made up of persons of my own age. 

_ "This body of travellers had ‘hot gone far in the third great 
road, before it led them intensibly into a deep valley, in 
whieh they journied several days with great toil and un- 
easiness, and without the necessary refreshments of food 
and sleep. ‘Fhe only relief they met with, was in a river 
that ran through the bottom of the valley on a bed of 
golden sand. They often drank of this stream, which had 
such a particular quality in it, that though it refreshed 
them for a time, it rather inflamed than quenched their 
thirst. On each side of the river was a range of hills full 
of precious ore; for, where the rains had washed off the 
earth, one might see in several parts of them long veins 
of gold, and rocks that looked like pure silver. We were 
told, that the deity of the place had forbidden any of his 
votaries to dig into the bowels of these hills, or convert 
the treasures they contained to Any use, under pain of 
starving. At the end of the valley stood the Temple of 
Avarice, made after the manner of a fortification, and 
surrounded witli a thousand triple-headed dogs, that were 
‘placed there to keep off beggars. At dur approach, they 
all fell a-barking, and would have very much terrified us, 
bad not an old woman who called herself by the forged 
name of Competency, offered herself for our guide. *She 
carried, under her garment, a golden bough, which she no 
seoner held up in her hand, but the dogs lay down, and 
the gates flew open for our reception. We were led 
through a hundred iron doors before we entered the tem- 
ple. At the upper end of it sat the god of Avarice, with 
a long filthy beard, and a meagre starved countenance, 
inclosed with heaps of ingots, and pyramids of money, but 
half naked and shivering with cold. On his right hand 
was a fiend called Rapine; and, on his left, a particular 
favourite, to whom he had given the title of Parsimony. 
The first was his coHector, and the other his cashier. 
There were several long tables placed on each side of 
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the temple, with respective officers attending. bepimd:thents, 
Some of these I inquired into. At the first table was. kept. 
the ‘ Office of Corruption.’ Seeing a salicitor extremely: 
busy, and whispering every body. that passed .by,; IL. kept 
my eye upon him very attentively, and saw bim often 
going up to a person that had a pen in his hand, with:a, 
multiplication table and an almanack-befere him, which,) 
as I afterwards heard, was all the learning he was mester 

of. The solicitor would often apply himeelf to bis, ear, 
and at the same time convey money into his hand, fax: 
which the other would give him out a piece of papes.an: 
parchment, signed and sealed in form, The name of this, 
dexteraus and. successful solicitor was., Bribery. At the- 
next table was the ‘ Office of Extortion,’ Behind it sat 4 
person in a bob wig, counting, over. great sums, of NAI 
He gaye out little purses to several, wha, after.a shore 
tour, brought him, in return, sacks full of the,same,sind; 
of coin. I saw, at the same time, a persos called nod, 
who sat behind a counter with false scales light WIG“ 
and scanty measures; by, the skilful, application of highs 
instruments, she. had got together; an iwanensenhen 5 
wealth. It would be endless to name the  savenal offisaries 
or describe the votaries that attended, in this, templer 
There were many old men panting: and .breathlessg-ran 
posing their heads on. bags of money; PAY, an them} 
actually dying, whose very pangs and conyylgigns, Wbish, 
rendered their purses useless. to them, enly.mada: he 
grasp them the faster. There were some ,tepring with 
one hard, all things, even to the garments. and flesh, ay 
many miserable persons who stood before.them,s end, with:? 
the other hand, throwing away what they had seized.dn} 
harlots, flatterers, and panders, that stood behind them. 

Ona sudden, the whole assembly felba trembling; am, 
upon enquiry, I found that the great room we were iu . 
haunted with a spectre, that many times a day appeared 
to them, and terrified them to distraction. ; 

In the midst of their terror and amazement, the appa- 
rition entered, which I immediately knew to be Poverty. 
Whether it were by my acquaintance with this phantom, 
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which had rendered the sight of her more familiar to me, 
or however it was, she did not make so indigent or fright- 
ful a figure in my eye, as the god of this loathsome temple. 
The miserable votaries of*this place were, I found, of an- 
other mind. Every one fancied himself threatened by the 
apparition as she stalked about the room, and began to 
lock their coffers, and tie their bags with the utmost fear 
and trembling. 

I must confess, I look upon the passion which I saw in 
this unhappy people, to be of the same nature with those 
unaccountable antipathies which some persons are born 
with, or rather as a kind of frenzy, not unlike that 
which throws a man into terrors and agonies, at the sight 
of so useful and innocent a thing as water. The whole 
assembly was surprised, when, instead of paying my de- 
votions to the deity whom they all adored, they saw me 
address myself to the phantom. ö 

Oh Poverty !’ said I, ‘ my first petition to thee is, tha 
thou wouldest never appear to me hereafter ; but, ir thou 
wilt not grant me this, that then thou wouldest not bear 
a form more terrible than that in which thou appearest 
to me at present. Let not thy threats and menaces betray 
me to any thing that is ungrateful, or unjust. Let me 
not shut my ears to the cries of the needy. Let me not 
forget the person that has deserved well of me. Let me 
not, for any fear of thee, desert my friend, my principles, 
or my honour. If Wealth is to visit me, and to come with 
her usual attendants, Vanity and Avarice, do thou, O 
Poverty! hasten to my rescue ; but bring along with thee 
the two sisters, in whose ‘company thou art always cheerful, 
Liberty and Innocence.’ 


The conclusion of this vision 8 be deferred to an- 
other opportunity. 


vol. II. 2 
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Ex humili summa ad fastigia rerum 
Extollit, quoties voluit Fortuna joeari. Juv. Sat. ifi. 0. 


Fortune can, for her pleasnre, fools advance, 
And toss them on the wheels of Chance Dryden. 


From my own Apartment, January 23. 

I wenT on Saturday last to make a visit in the city 5 anch 
as I passed through Cheapside, I saw. crewds of: people 
turning down towards the Bank, and. struggling, who 
should first get their money into the xew-erectad 
It gave me a great notion of the credit of our present 
government and administration, to find people press as 
eagerly to pay money, as they would to receive it; and,, 
at the same time, a due respect for that body, of. men who 
have found out so pleasing an expegient for earrying on. 
the common cause, that they have turned a tax into a 
diversion. The cheerfulness of. spirit, and the hopes of 
success, which this project has oceasioned in this great: 
city, lightens the burden of the war, and puts me in mind 
of some games which, they say, were invented by wise 
men, wha were lovers of their eountry, to make their; 
fellow-citizens undergo the tediousness and fatigues of a 
long siege. I think their is a kind of homage due to for-. 
tune, if I may call it so, and that I shquld.be wanting to 
myself, if I did not lay in my pretences to ber favour, 
and pay. my compliments to her by reeammending.a ticket 
to her disposal. For this reason, upon my return to my 
lodgings, I sold off a couple of globes. and a telescope, 
whicb, with the cash I had by me, raised the sum that. 
was requisite for that purpose. I find by my calculations, 
that it is but a hundred and fifty thousand to one, against 
my being worth a thousand pounds per. annwem for. thirty- 

The earliest lottery that is recollected was in 1569, consisting of 40,000: 
lots, at 10s. each lot. The prizes were plate, and the profits were to go to- 
wards repairing the havens of the kingdom. It was drawn at the west 
door of St. Paul's cathedral; and the drawing, which began Jan. 11, con- 
tinued incessantly, day and night, till May 6. There were then only three 


lottery-oftices in London. The curious reader will find more on this subject 
in Gent, rane: 1779. p. 470. 
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two years; and if any plumd in the city will lay me a 
hundred and fifty thousand pounds to. twenty shillings, 
which is an even bet, that I am not this fortunate man, 
I will take the wager, and shall loek upon him as a man 
of singular courage and fair dealing; having given orders 
to Mr. Morphew to subscribe such a poliey in my behalf, 
if any person accepts of the offer. I must confess, I have 
had such private intimations from the twinkling of a cer- 
tain star in some of my astronomical observations, that 
i should be unwilling to take fifty pounds a-year for my 
chance, unless it were to oblige a particular friend. My 
ebief business at present is, to prepare my mind for this 
change of fortune: for, as Seneca, who was a greater 
moralist, and a much richer man than I shall be with this 
addition to my present income, says, Munerd ista Fortune 
putatis? Insidie sunt. ‘What we look upon as gifts and 
presents of: fortune, are traps and ‘snares which she lays 
for the unwary. I am arnfing myself against her favoars 
with · all my philosophy; and, that I may not lose myself 
in such a redundance of unnecessary and superfleous 
wealth, I have determined to settle an annual pension out 
of it upon a family ef Palatines, and by that means give 
these unhappy strangers a taste of British property. At 
the same time, as I have an excellent.servant-maid, whose 
diligence in attending me has increased in proportion to 
my infirmities, I shall settle upon her the revenue arising 
eut of the ten peunds, and amounting to fourteen shil- 
Gags per annum; with which she may retire into Wales, 
where she was.born a gentlewoman, aud pass the remain- 
ing part of her days in a condition suitable to her birth 
and quality. It was impossible for me to. make an inspec- 
tion into my own fortune on this occasion, without seeing, 
at the same time, the fate of others who are embarked 
in the same adventure. And indeed it was a great pleasure 
to me to observe, that the war, which generally impoverishes 
those who furnish out the expense of it, will, by this means, 
give estates to some, without making others the poorer 
for it. I have lately seen several in liveries, who will 
give as good of their own very suddenly; and took a par- 
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ticular satisfaction in the sight of a young country-wenchs 
whom I this morning passed by as she was whirling her 
mop, with ber petticoats tucked up very agreeably, who, 
if there is any truth in my art, is within ten munths of 
being the handsomest great fortune in town. I must con- 
fess, I was so struck with the foresight of what she is to 
be, that I treated her accordingly, and said to ber, Pray, 
young lady, permit me to pass by.’ I would for this reasqn 
advise all masters and mistresses, to carry it with great 
moderation and condescension towards their servants until 
next Michaelmas, lest the superiority at that time should 
be inverted. - I must likewise admonish all. my brethren 
and fellow - adventurers, to fill their minds with proper 
arguments for their anpport and eomsolation in qase of ill 
success. It so happens in this particular, that thougb. he 
gainers will have reason to rejoice, the losers will have ne 
reason to complain. I remember the day after the, f A- 
sand pound prize was drawn in the penny-lottesy; *: I. went 
to visit a splenetic acquaintance. of mine; bo xs. under 
much dejection, and seemed tome to: haue suffered some 
great disappointment. : Upon enquiry, I foundvhe: had. put 
two-pence for himself and his son into the. dottery, aod 
that neither of them had drawn: the: thousand pounds. 
Hereupon.this unlucky person took oceasiosw to: enumerate 
the misfortunes of his life, and-cencluded:withtelling ms, 
„that he never was successful in any of hid undertakings: 
§ was forced: to comfort him with the commot:refication 
upon such occasions, ‘ that men ef the grdateat merit are 
not always men of the greatest success; and:that plecsous 
of his character, must not expect to be as happy as-fools.’ 
I shall proceed in the like manner: with my rivals and 
competitors for the thousand pounds a · year, which we art 
now in pursuit of; and, that I may give generscontent. — 
to the whole body of candidates, I shall allow all that draw 
prizes to be fortunate, and alt that miss them to be wise. 
I must’not here omit to acknowledge, that I have Te 
* This · penny · ottery seems to have been a private undertaking, not 


warranted by act of parliament, or intended to raise any part of the public 
revenue. 
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edivedseveral letters upon this subject, but find one com- 
men error running through them all, which is, that the 
writers: of them believe their fate in these cases depends 
upon the astrologer, and not upon the stars ; as in the 
following letter from one, who I fear, flatters himself with 
hopes of success which are altogether groundless, since 
he does not seem to me so great a fool as he takes bimself 
to be. Pe 

“BIR, 

„ Coming to town, and finding my friend Mr. Partridge 
dead and buried, and you the only conjurer in repute, - 
Jam under a necessity of applying myself to you for a 
favour;-whieh, nevertheless, I confess it would better be- 
edine a friend to ask, than one who is, as I am, altogether 
a stranger to yeu but poverty, you know, is impudent ; 
and as that gives me the occasion, so that alone could. 
five me the confidence to be thus importunate. 

* E-agaysiry very poor, and very desirous to be otherwise: 
I have got ten pounds, which | design to venture in the 
lottery: now on foot. What I desire of you is, that by 
your ext, you will choose such a ticket for me as shall 
atwe à benefit sufficient to maintain me. I must beg 
leave to inform you that Iam good for nothing, and must 
therefore inst upon a larger lot than would satisfy those 
who. are-capable, by their own abilities, of adding some- 
thing ‘to what you should assign them; whereas I must 
expect an abselute independent maintenance, because, as 

J. id; I can do nothing. It is possible, after this free 
cdnfésaion af mine, you may think I do not deserve to be 
rioh z but I bope you will likewise observe, I can ill afford 
to be poor. My own opinion is, that J am well qualified 
fer an estate, and have a good title to luck in a lottery; 
bot: I resign myself wholly to your mercy, not without 
hopes that yeu will consider, the less I deserve, the greater 
the generosity in yeu. If you reject me, I have agreed 
with an acquaintance of mine to bury me for my ten 
pounds. I once more recommend myself to your favour, 
and bid you adieu! 

2 2 
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I cannot forbear publishing another letter which I have 
received, beeause it redounds to my own credit, as well as 
to that of a very honest footman. 


‘ MR. BICKERSTAFF, Jan, 23. 1709-10. 
l am bound in justice to acquaint you, that I put an 
advertisement into your last paper about a watch which 
was lost, and was brought to me on the very day your | 
paper came out, by a footman; who told me, that he 
would have brought it, if he had not read your discourse 
of that day against avarice ; but that since he had read it 
he scorned to take a reward for doing what in justice he 
ought to do. “I am, Sir, 
~~ | *-Your most bumble servant, 
‘JOHN HAMMOND.’ 
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Quem: mala stuititia, et queecanque inscitia veri ’ 
Cacum agit, insanam Chrysippi porticos, et grex . 
Aatamat ; hæc populas, hæc magnos formula reges, 
Eacepto zapleute, tenet. Hor. . Sat. iii. 43. 


5 Whom vicious passions, or whom falsehood, blind, 
Are by thé Stoics held of the mad kind. 
All but the wise are by: this process boand, 
The sabject nationa, and the monarch crown’|. Francis. 


From my own Apartment, January 25. 


Tukkk is a sect of ancient philosophers, who, I think, 
have left more volumes behind them, and those better 
written, than any other of the fraternities in nhilosophy. 
It was a maxim of this sect, that all those who do not. live 
up to the principles of reason and virtue are madmen. 
Every one who governs himself by these rules, is allowed 
the title of wise, and reputed to be in his senses: and 
eyery one, in proportion as he deviates from them, is pro- 
nounced ‘frantic and distracted. Cicero having chosen this 
maxim for his theme, takes occasion to argue from it 
very agreéably with Clodius, his implacable 5 
who had procured his banishment. ‘ A city,’ says he, 
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an assembly distinguished into bodies of men, who are in 
possession of their respective rights and privileges, cast 
under proper subordinations, and in all its parts obedient 
to the rules of law and equity.’ He then represents the 
government from whence he was banished, at a time 
when the consul, senate, and Jaws had lost their autho- 
rity, as a commonwealth of lunatics, For this reason, 
he regards his expulsion froni Rome, as a man would, 
being turned out of Bedlam, if the inhabitants of it should 
drive him out of their walls as a person unfit for their 
community. We are, therefore, to look upon every man 8 
brain to be touched, however he may appear in the general 
, conduct of his life, if he has an unjustifiable. singularity 
_ in any part of his conversation or bebaviour: or if he 
swerves from right reason, however common his kind of 
madness may be, we shall not excuse him for its being 
epidemical ; it being our present design to clap up all 
such as have the marks of madness upon them, who are 
now permitted to go about the streets for no other reason 
but because they do no mischief in their fits. Abundance 
of imaginary great men are put in straw to bring them 
to a right sense of themselves, And is it not altogether 
as reasonable, that ah insignificant man, who has an im- 
_ moderate opinion of his merits, and a quite different no- 
tion of his own abilities from what the rest of the world 
entertain, should have the same care taken of him as a 
_ beggar who fancies bimself a duke or a prince? Or why 
should a man, who starves in the midst of plenty, be 
Arusted with himself, more than he who fancies he is an 
emperor in the midst of poverty? I have several women 
Jof quality in my thoughts, who set so exorbitant a value 
upon themselves, that I have often most heartily pitied 
them, and wished them for their recovery under the same 
discipline with the pewterer’s wife. I find, by several 
hints in ancient authors, that when the Romans were in 
the height of power and luxury, they assigned out of their 
_ vast dominions an island called Anticyra, as a habitation 
for madmen. This was the Bedlam of the Roman em- 
pire, whither all persons who had lost their wits used to 
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resort from all parts of the world in quest of them. Se- 
veral of the Roman emperors were advised to repair to 
this island; but most of them, instead of listening to such 
sober counsels, gave way to their distraction, until the 
people knocked them on the head as despairing of their 
cure. In short, it was as usual for men of distempered 
brains to take a voyage to Anticyra in those days, as it is 
in ours for persons who have a disorder in their lungs to 
goto Montpelier. — a an en 
The prodigious crops of hellebore with which this whole 
sland abounded, did not only furnish them with incom- 
parable tea, snuff, and Hungary-water; but impregnated 
the air of the country with such sober and salutiferous 
éteams, as very much comforted the heads, and refreshed 
‘the senses of ‘all that breathed in it. A discarded states- 
man, that, at his first landing appeared stark-sta ag 
mad, would become calm in a week's time; and, upon his 
return home, live easy and satisfied in his-yatirement. A 
moping lover would grow a pleasant fellow by that time 
he had rid thrice about the island; and a bair-brained 
rake, after a short stay in the country, go heme again a 
cumposed, grave, worthy gentlemaen 
I have premised these particulars before I enter on thie 
main design of this paper, because I would nat be theught 
altogether notional in what J have to say, aud pass onpy 
for a projector in morality. I could quote Horace, and 
Seneca, and some other ancient: writers! ‘of good irephte, 
upon the same occasion; and make out by their testi- 
‘mony, that our streets are filled with distracted persons ; 
that our shops and taverus, private and public houses, 
swarm with them; and that it is very hard to make up 
n tolerable assembly without a majority of them. Bet 
what I have already said is, I hope, sufficient to justify the 
ensuing project, which I shall therefore give some-account 
‘of without any further preface. „ „: „%, ee. 
1. It is humbly proposed, that a proper rereptacle, or 
«habitation, be forthwith erected for all such persons as, 
upon dus trial and examination, shall appear to be ont 
of their wits, _ 
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2. That, to serve the present exigency, the college in 
Moor-fields be very much extended at both ends ; and that 
it be converted into a square, by adding three other sides 
to it. 

3. That nobody be admitted into these three additional 
sides, but such whose frenzy can lay no claim to an apart- 
ment in that row of building which, is already erected. 

4. That the architect, physician, apothecary, surgeon, 
keepers, nurses, and porters, be all and each of them 
eracked:; provided that their frenzy does not lie in the 
profession or employment to which they shall N 
sais reappotively | be assigned. 


N. B. it is thought fit to give the foregoing notice, that 
‘none’ ma wh present himself bere for any post. of honour ¢ or 
profit, w o is not duly qualified. 


ill 3. That over all the gates of the additional buildings, 
Ahere'be' figures placed i in the same manner as over the 
entraned af the ‘edifice already erected ;* provided they 
rspresknt such distractions only as are proper for those 
‘additional baildings:; as of an envious man gnawing his 
own flesh; a gamester pulling himself by the ears, and 
Rhotk tre his Head against a marble pillar, a covetous man 
Warning" himself over a heap of gold; a coward fying 
‘from his own shadow, and the like. 


Weak 


Having: leid down. ‘this - general scheme of my design, I 
do hereby invite all persons who are willing to encourage 
so public-spirited a project, to bring in their contributions 
as sn as possible; and to apprehend forthwith any po- 
litician whom they shall catch raving in a coffee-house, 
‘ori any, free-thinker whom they shall find publishing his 

‘ @eliriums, or any other person who shall give the like 
manifest signs of a crazed imagination: and I do at the 
same time give this public notice to all the madmen about 
this great city, that they may return to their senses with 
all imaginable expedition, lest, if they should come into 
my bands, I should put them into a regimen which they 

© The beautiful statutes by Cibber. 
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would not like: for if I find any one of them persist in 
his frantic behaviour, I will make him'in a month's time 
as famous as ever Oliver's porter was. , 
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Angulllam cauda tenes. T. D’Urfey. 
You have got an eel by the tail. 


‘From my own Apartment, January 27. 

’ + "THERE is no sort of company so agreeable as that of 
women who have good sense without affectation, and can 
converse with men without any private design of imposing 
chains and fetters. Belvidera, whom I visited this evening, 
is one of these. There is an invinieble prejudice in favour 
of all she says, from her being a beautiful woman; be- 
cause she does not consider herself as such when she talks 
to you. This amiable temper gives a certain tincture to 
all her discourse, and made it very agreeable to me until 
we were interrupted by Lydia, a creature who has all the 
charms that can adorn a woman. Her attractions would 
indeed be irresistible, but that she thinks them so, and 
is always employing them in stratagems and ‘conquests. 
When I turned my eye upon her as she sat down, I saw 
she was a person of that character, which, for the further 
information of my country correspondents, 1 had long 
wanted an opportunity of explaining. Lydia is a finished 
coquette, which ig a sect among women of all others the 
most mischievous, and makes the greatest havoc and dis- 
order in society. I went on in the discourse I was in with 
Belvidera, without showing that I had observed any thing 
extraordinary in Lydia: upon which, I immediately saw 
her look me over as some very ill-bred fellow; and, cast- 
ing a scornful glance on my dress, give a shrug at Belvi- 
dera. But, as much as she despised me, she wanted my 
admiration, and made twenty offers to bring my eyes her 
way; but I reduced her to a restlessness in her seat, and 
impertinent playing of her fan, and many other motions 
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and gestures, before I took the least notice of her. At 
last I looked at ber with a kind of surprise, as if she had 
before been unobserved by reason of an ill light where she 
sat. It is not to he expressed: what ‘a sudden joy I saw 
arise in her countenance, even at the approbation of such 
a very old fellow; but she did not long enjoy her triuniph 
without a rival; for there immediately entered Castabella, 
a lady of a quite contrary character, that is to say, as 
eminent a prude as Lydia is a coquette. Belvidera gave 
me a glance, which, methought, intimated that they were 
both curiosities in their kind, and worth remarking. As 
soon as we were again seated, I stolé looks at each lady, 
as if I was comparing their perfeetions. Belvidera ob 
served it, and began to lead me into a diseourse of them 
both to their faces, which is to be done easily enough; 
for one woman is generally so intent upon the faults of 
anotber, that she has not reflection enough to observe 
when her own are represented. I bave taken notiee, 
Mr. Bickerstaff,’ said Belvidera, that you have, in some 
parts of your .writings, drawn characters of our sex, in 
which you have not, to my. ‘apprehension, beerrclear enough 
and distinct ; particularly in- those of a‘Prude and a Co- 
quette.’ Upon the. mention of this, Lydia was rouzed 


/ 


with the expectation of- seeing Castabella‘s ‘picture, and 


Castabella with the hopes of that of Lydia. ‘ Madam,’ 
said J to Belvidera, when we consider nature, we shall 
often find very contrary effeets flow from the same cause. 
The prude and coquette, as different as they appear in 
their behaviour, are in reality the same kind of women. 
The motive of action in both is.the affeetation of pleasing 


men. They are sisters of the same blood and consti- 


tution ; only one chooses a grave, and the other a light 


dress. The prude appears more virtuous, the coquette 


more vicious, than she really is. The distant behaviour 
of the prude tends to the same purpose as the advances 


of the coquette; and you have as little reason to fall into 
despair from the severity. of the one, as to conceive hopes 
from the familiarity of the other. What leads you into a 


clear sense of their character is, that you may observe 
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each of them has the distinction of sex in all her thoughts, 
words, and actions. You can never mention any assembly 
you were lately in, but one asks you with a rigid, the 
other with a sprightly air, Pray, what men were there? 
As for prudes, it must be confessed, that there are several“ 
of them, who, like hypocrites, by long practice of a false’ 
part, become sineere; or at least : delude themselves into 
a belief that they are so.’ a i 
For the benefit of the society of ladies, I sball propose 
one rule to them as a test of their virtue. I find in a very 
celebrated modern author, that the great foundress of 
Pietista, madam de Bourignon, who was no less famous 
for the sanctity of her life than for the singularity of some 
of her opinions, used te boast that she had not only the 
spirit of continency in herself, but that she had also the 
power of communicating it to all who beheld ber. This 
the scoffers of those days called, The gift of ‘infrigida.. 
tion,’ and took occasion from it to rally her face, rather . 
than admire ber virtue. I would therefore advise the 
prude, who has a mind to know the integrity of ber awn ; 
heart, to lay her hand seriously upon it, and to‘‘exainine, 
herself, whether she could sincerely rejoice in such a gift, 
of conveying chaste thoughts to afl her male beholders, | 
If she has any aversion to the power of inspiring ‘su great, 
a virtue, whatever notion she may have of ber perfection : 
she deceives her own heart, and it stiff in thé, state of 
prudery. Some, perhaps, will look upon ‘the boast of , 
madam de Bourignon, as the utmost ostentation of ay 
If you would see the humour of a coquétte pushed to. 
the last excess, you may find an instance of it in the fol-, 
lowing story; which I will set down at length, because 
it pleased me when I read it, though ‘I cannot recollect. 
in what author.“ “oo „ ˙ a ieee 
A young coquette widow in France having been fol-, 
lowed by a Gascon of quality, who had boasted among 
his companions of some favours which he had never re, 
ceived, to be revenged of him, sent for him one evening, | 
perhaps in Burton’s / Anatomy of Melancholy.’ 2% 4 
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and told bim, it was in bis power to do her .a very. par- 
ticular service. The Gascon, with much profession of. 
his readiness to obey her commands, begged to hear in. 
what manner she designed to employ him. ‘ You know,’ 
said the widow, ‘ my friend Belinda; and must often have 
heard of the jealousy of that impotent wretch her hus- 
band. Now it is absolutely necessary, for the carrying 
on a certain affair, that his wife and I should be together: . 
a whole night. What I have to ask of you is, to dress 
yourself in her night-cloaths, and lie by him a whole 
night in her place, that he may not miss her while she is 
with me.“ The Gascon, though of a very lively and un- 
dertaking complexion, began to startle at the proposal. 
“ Nay,’ says the widow, if you bave not the courage, to 
go through what I ask of you, I must employ. somebody. 
else that will. Madam,’ says the Gascon, I will Kill, 
bim for you if you please; but for lying with him 
How is it possible to do it without being discovered?“ 
If you do not discover yourself,’ says the widow, ‘ you; 
will lie safè enough, for he is past all curiosity. He comes, 
in at night while she is asleep, and gues out in a marning,j 
before abe awakes; and is in pain for nothing, so he knows. 
she is there. Madam, replied the Gascon, how ean. 
you reward me for passing a night with this old feow?’,; 
The widow answered with a laugh, ‘ Perhaps by admitting 
you to pass a night with one you think more agreeable, 
Is took the hint; put on his night-cloaths; and had nat. 
been a-bed above an hour before he heard a knocking at,, 
the door, and the treading of one who approached the. 
other side of the bed, and who he did not question was 
the good man of the house. I do not know, whether the. 
story would be better by telling you in this place, or at 
the end of it, that the person who went to bed to him, 
was our young coquette widow. The Gascon was in a 
terrible fright every time she moved in the bed, or turned 
towards bim; and did not fail to shrink from ber, until he 
had conveyed himself to the very ridge of the bed. I wil 
not dwell upon the perplexity he was in.the whole night, 
which was augmented, when he observed that it was now 
Vol. I. AA 
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broad day, and that the husband did not yet offer to get 
up and go about his business. Alt that the Gascon had 
for it, was to keep his face turned from bim, and to feign 
himself asleep, when, to his utter confusion, the widow at 
last puts out her arm, and pulls the bell at ber bed's head. 
In came her friend, and two or three companions to whom | 
the Gascon had hoasted of her favours. The widow jumped 
into a wrapping gown, and joined with the rest in laugh- © 
ing at this man of intrigue. 
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Nimiram insanus paucis videatar, ed quid 
Maxima pars hominam morbo Jectatur eodem. 
ae Hor. 2. Sat. tii. 190. 


By few, forsooth, a madman he is thought, 
For half mankind the same disease have caught. 
Francis. 


From my own Apartment, January 30. 

THERE is no affection of the mind so much blended in 
buman nature, and wrought into our very constitution, 
as pride. It appears under a multitude of disguises, and 
breaks out in ten thousand different symptoms, Eyery . 
one feels it in himself, and yet wonders to see it in his 
neighbour. I must confess, I met with an instance of it 
the other day, where I should very little have expected it. 
Who would believe the proud person I am going to speak 
of is a cobbler upon Ludgate-hill? This artist being na- 
turally a lover of respect, and considering that his circum-’ 
stances are such that no man living will give it him, has 
contrived the figure of a beau, in wood‘; who: stands he 
fore him in a bending posture, with his bat under bis 
left arm, and his right hand extended in such a manner 
as to hold a thread, a piece of wax, op an awl, according 
to the particular service in which his: master thinks fit to 
employ him. When I saw him, he held a candle in this 
obsequious posture. I was very well pleased with the 
cobbler’s invention, that had so ingeniously contrived an 
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inferior, and stood a little while contemplating this in- 
verted idolatry, wherein the image did homage to the 
man. When we meet with such a fantastic vanity in one 
of this order, it is no wonder if we may trace it through 
all degrees above it, and particularly through all the steps 
of greatness. ' We easily see the absurdity of pride when 
it enters into the heart of a cobbler; though in reality it 
is altogether as ridiculous and unreasonable, wherever it 
takes possession of a human creature. There is no temp- 
tation to it from the reflection upon our being in general, 
or upon apy comparative perfection, whereby one man 
may excel another. The greater a man’s knowledge is, 
the greater motive he may seem to have for pride; but in 
the same proportion as the one rises, the other sinks, it 
being the chief office of wisdom to discover to us our weak- 
nesses and imperfections. 

As folly is the foundation of pride, the natural super- 
structure of it is madness. If there was an occasion for 
the experiment, I would not question to make a proud 
man a lunatic in three weeks’ time ; provided I had it in 
my power to ripen bis frenzy with proper applications. 
It is an admirable reflection in Terence, where it is said 
of a parasite, Hie homines ex stultis facit insanos. ‘ This 
fellow;’ says he, has an art of converting fools into mad- 
men.’ When I was in France, the region of complaisance 
and vanity, I have often observed, that a great man who 
has entered a levee of flatterers humble and temperate, 
has grown so insensibly heated by the court which was 
paid him on all sides, that he has been quite distracted 
before he could get into his coach. 

If we consult the collegiates of Moor-fields, we shall 
find most of them are beholden to their pride for their 
introduction into that magnificent palace. I had, some 
years ago, tlie curiosity to enquire into the particular 
circumstances of these whimsical freeholders ; and learned 
from their own mouths the condition and character of 
each of them. Indeed, J found that all I spoke to were 
persons of quality. There were at that time five dutch- 
esses, three earls, two heathen gods, an emperor, and a 


— 
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prophet. There were also a great number of such as were 
locked up from their estates, and others who concealed 
their titles. A. leather seller of Taunton whispered me in 
the ear, that he was the duke of Monmouth; but begged 
me not to betray him. At a little distance. from him sat 
a tailor's wife, who asked me, as I went, if I had seen the 
sword-bearer? upon which I Preaumed to ask her, who 
she was? and was answered, my lady mayoress, 

I was very sensibly touched with compassion, towards 
these miserable people; and, indeed, extremely mortified 
to see human nature capable of being thus disGgured. 
However, I reaped this benefit from it, that I was resolved 
to guard myself against a passion 1 makes 11 9 5 ha- 


1 3 1 


down the secret cvalings of resentment, and atifig, the 
very first suggestions of self-esteam ; to establish my, mind 
in tranquillity, and oyer-value poe 15. mx, own or in 
another's possession- f 

For the benefit of such whose heads, 15 a little turned, 
though not to so great a degree as to qualify them fog the 
place of which I have been now speaking,, I shall.assigu 
one of the sides of the college which I am ornate forthe 
cure of this dangerqus distemper. __, 

The most remarkable of the persons, whose disturbance 
arises from pride, and whom I shall vse all possible dili- 
gence to cure, are such as are hidden in the appearance 
of quite contrary habits and dispositions. , Among such, 
I shall, in the first place, take care of one who js under 


the most gubtle species of pride that I have observed in 


yay. whole experience. 

This patient is a person for whom I have, a great re- 
spect, as being an old courtier, and a friend of mine in 
my youth. The man has but a bare. subsistence, just 
enough to pay his reckoning with us at the Trumpet: but, 
by having spent the heginning of his life in. the hearing 
of great men and persons of power, he is always promising 
to do good offices to introduce every man be converses 
with into the world; will desire one of ten times his 
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substance to let him see him sometimes, and hints to him, 
that he does not forget him. He answers to matters of 
no consequence with great circumspection ; but, however, 
maintains a general civility in his words and actions, and 
an insolent benevolence to all whom he has to do with. 
This he practises with a grave tone and air; and though 
I am his senior by twelve years, and richer by forty pounds 
per annum, he had yesterday | the impudence to commend 
me to my face, and tell me, he should be always ready 
tb encourage me.’ In a word, he is a very insignificant 
fellow, but exceeding gracious. The best return I can 
make him for his favours is; to carry him myself to Bed. 
lam, and see him well taken care of. , 

The next person I shall provide for is of a quite con. 
trary character, that has in him all the stiffness and 
Iusclencè of quality, without a. grain of sense or good. 
riature, to make it either respected or beloved. His pride 
has infected every muscle of his face; and yet, after ‘all 
bis endeavéurs to show mankind that he contemns them, 

e is only neglected by all that see him, as not of conse- 
Feb enough to be hated. 
För tte cure of this particular sort of madness, it will 
be necessary to break through all forms with him, and 
firnitiarige His carriage by the use of a good cudgel. It 
may likewise be of great benefit to make him jump over 
A. stick half a dozen times every morning. 

A third, whom 1 Have in my eye, is a young fellow, 
whose lunacy ‘is such that he boasts of nothing but what 
he ‘ought to be ashamed of. He is vain of being rotten, 
and talks publi¢kly of having committed crimes which he 
‘buPht to be hangéd for by the laws of his country. 

There are several others whose brains are hurt with 
pride, and whomi I may hereafter attempt to recover; but 
haft conclude my present list with an old woman, who is 
just dropping into her grave, that talks of nothing bat 
bel birth. Tough she has fiot a tooth in her head, she 
expects to be valued for the blood in ber veins ; which’ 
the fancies is much better than that which glows ‘in ‘the 
cheeks of Belinda, aud sets half the ton on fire 

A2 
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No. 128. Thursday, February 2, 1709-10. 
Veuiunt à dote sagittæ. Juv. Sat. vi. 138. 


The Dowery shot the darts. 


Now artfal Cupid takes his stand * 
Upon a window’s jointure-land, 
For he in all his am’rous battles 
No dvantage finds like goods and chattels. 
Hudibras, Part 1. Canto III. I. 311. 


From my own Apartment, February 1. 
This morning I received a letter from a fortune- hunter, 
which, being better in its kind than men of that character 


usually write, 1 have thought fit to communicate to the 
public. 


cb Isaac Bickerstaff, Esquire. 
‘SIR, 

1 take the boldness to recommend to your care the 
inclosed letter, not knowing how to communicate it, but 
by your means, to the agreeable country-maid you men- 
tion with so much honour in your discourse concerning 
the lottery. 

I should be ashamed to give you this trouble without 
offering at some small requital: I shall therefore 5 a 
new pair of globes, and a telescope of the best maker, to 
be left for you at Mr. Morphew’s, as a testimony of ns 
great respect with which I am 

‘© Your most humble servant, &c. 


* To Mopsa in Sheer-lane. 
‘ FAIREST UNKNOWN, . Jan, N, 170910. 
It. being discovered by the stars, that about three 
months hence you will run the hagard of being persecuted 
by. mauy warthless pretenders.to your person, unless timely 
prevented; I now, offer my service for your security agaiust 
‘the pergecution that threatens yqu. This is, therefore, to 
let you know, that I have conceived a mqat extraordinary 
passion for. you;; and that for several days 1 have been 
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perpetually baunted with the vision of a person I. have 
never. vet. seen. To satisfy. you that I am in my senses, 
and that; L do not mistake you for any one of higher 
rank, I. assure you, that in your daily employment you 
appear to my imagination, more agreeable in a short scanty 
petticoat, than the finest woman of quality in her spread 
ing fardingal; and that the, dexterous twirl of your mop 
has more native charms, than the studied airs of a lady s 
fan. In a word, I am, captivated. with your menial quali- 
fications: the domestic. virtues, adorn, you like attendant 
aupids.; cleanliness .and: healthful. industry wait on all 
your. motions; and dust and cabwebs fly. your approach. 

‘Naw, to give vu an honest. account. of myself, and 
that you may see my designs are honourable, I am an 
esquire of an ancient family, born to about fifteen hundred 
pounds a- year; half of. which I have spent in discovering 
myself to be a fool, and with the rest I am resolved to re- 
tire with some plain honest partner, and study to be wiser. 
I had my education i in a laced epat, and. a French dancing- 
school ; and, by my travel into foreign parts, have just as 
much breeding to spare, as you may think. you want, which 
I intend to exchange as fast as I can for English ho- 
nesty and goodsense. | will M impose on you by a false 
recommendation of my person, which, to show. you my 
sincerity, is none of the bandsomest, being of à figure 
somewhat short; but what I want in length, I make out 
in breadth. But, in amends for that and all other defects, 
if ypu can like me when you see me, I shall continue to 
you, whether I find you fair, black, or brown, 

The most constant of Lovers. 


This letter seems to be written: by a wag, and for that 
reason I am not much concerned for what reception Mopsa 
shall think fit to give it; but the following certainly pro- 
ceeds from a poor heart, that languishes under the most 
deplorable misfortune that possibly can befall a woman. 
A man that is treacherously dealt with in love, may have 
recourse to many consolations. He may gracefully break 
through all opposition to his mistress, or explain with his 
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rival; urge his own constancy, or aggravate the falsehood 
by which it is repaid. But a woman that is ill- treated, 
has no refuge in her griefs but in silence and secrecy. 
The world is so unjust, that a female heart which has 
been once touched, is thought for ever blemished. The 
very grief in this case is looked upon as a feproach, and 


2 complaint, almost a breach of chastity. For these rea- 


sons we see treachery and falsehood are become, as it were, 
male vices, and are seldom found, never acknowledged, 
in the other sex. This may serve to introduce Statira's 
letter; which, without any turn of art, has something 80 
pathetical and moving in jt, that I verily believe it to be 
true, and therefore heartily pity the injured: creature that 
writ it. ö 
2 ‘To Isaae Bickerstaff, Boquive: 

Sl, * Fe 

* You seem in many of your writings to be a man of a 
very compassionate temper, and well 1 with the 
passion of love. This encourages me to apply If to 
you in my present distress, which I believe you pe eg 
upon to be very great, and treat with tenderness, not- 
withstanding it wholly arises from leve, and that it is a 
woman that makes this confession. I am now in the 
twenty-third year of my age, and have for a great while 
entertained the addresses of a man who, I thought, loved 
me more than life. Iam sure I did him; and must own 
to you, not without same confusion, that I have thought 
on nothing else for these two long years, but the happy 
life we should lead together, and the means I should use 
to make myself still dearer to him. My fortune was in- 
deed much beyond his; and as I was always in the com- 
pany of my relations, he was forced to discover bis incli- 
nations, and declare himself to me by stories of other per- 
sons, kind looks, and many ways, which he knew too 
well that I understood. Oh! Mr. Bickerstaff, it is impos- 
sible to tell you, how industrious I have been to make 
bim appear lovely in my thoughts. I made it a point 
of conscience to think well of him, and of no man else: 
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but he has since had an estate fallen to hin, and makes 
love to another of a greater fortune than mine. I could 
not believe the report of this at first; but, about a fort- 
night ago, I was convinced of the truth of it by his own 
behaviour. He came to make our family a formal visit, 
when, as there were several in company, and many things 
talked of, the discourse fell upon some unhappy woman, 
who was in my own circumstances. It was said by one in 
the room, that they could not believe the story could be 
true, because they did not believe any man could be so 
false. Upon which, I stole a look upon him with an an- 
guisb not to be exp ressed. He saw my eyes full of tears, 
yet had the 0 to say, that he could see no falsehood 
in alterations of this nature, where there had been no 
contracts or vows interchanged. - Pray, do not make a jest 
of misery, but tell me seriously your opinion of his beha- 
viour; and if you can have any pity for my condition, 
publish this in your next paper; that being the only way 
I haye of ‘complaining of his unkindness, and showing him 
the bes he has done me. I am, 
e Vour. bumble servant, the unfortunate 
‘ STATIRA, 


at ig : 


0 „ „ ae 


Ib nume my sorrespondent gives herself, puts me in 
mind of my Od reading in-romances, and brings into my 
thoughts | a _spéech of the renowned Don Bellianis, who, 
upon a complaint made to him of a discourteous knight, 
that had left his injured paramour in the same manner, 
dries up her tears with a promise of relief.  Disconsolate 
damsel,’ quoth he, a foul disgrace it were to all right- 
worthy professors of chivalry, if such a blot to knighthood 
should pass unchastised. Give me to know the abode of 
this recreant lover, and I will give him as a feast to the 
fowls of the air, or drag him bound before you at my 
horse's tail.“ . 

I am not ashamed to own myself a champion of dis- 
tressed damsels, and would venture as far to relieve them 
as Don Bellianis ; for which reason, J do invite this lady 
to let me know the name of the traitor who has deceived 
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her; and do promise, not only her, but all the. fair ones 
of Great Britain, who lie under the same calamity, to 
employ my right: hand: for their redress, and serve them 
to my last drop of ink. 
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Ingenio manns est et cervix c#2sa,.-———> 

Juv. Sat. x. 120. 
His wit's rewarded with the fatal loss 
Of hand and head. : R. Wynne. 


4 


From my own Anartment, February 3. 


WHEN my paper for to-morrow was prepared for the 
press, there came in this morning a mail from Holland, 
which brought me several advices from foreign parts, and 
took my thoughts off damestic affairs. Among others, 
I have a letter from a burgher of Amsterdam, who makes 
me his compliments, and tells me he bas sent me several 
draughts of humoreus and satirical pictures ‘by the best 
hands of the Duteh nation. They are a trading people, 
and in their very minds mechanics. ‘They express their 
wit in manufacture, as we do in manuscript. He informs 

me, that a very witty hand has lately represented the pre- 
sent posture of public affairs in a landscape, or rather a 
sea - piece, wherein the potentates of the alliance are figured 
as their interests correspond with, or affect each other, 
under the appearance of commanders of ships. These 
vessels carry the colours of the respective nations con- 
, cerned in the present war. ‘The whole design seems to 
tend to one point, which is, that several squadrons of 
British and Dutch ships are battering a French man-of- 
war, in order to make her deliver up a long-boat with 
Spanish colours. My correspondent informs me, that a 
man must understand the compass perfectly well, to be 
able to comprehend the beauty and invention of this 
piece ; which is so skilfully drawn, that the particular 
views of every prince in Europe are seen according as the 
ships lie to the main figure in the picture, and as that 
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figure ‘tay help or retard their sailitig. It seems this eu- 
riosity is now on board a ship bound for England, and 
with other rarities, made a present to me. As soon as it 
arrives, I design to expose it to public view at niy secre- 
tary, Mr. Lillie’s, who shall have an explication of all the 
ternis of art; and I doubt not but it will ‘givé as good 
content as the moving picture in Fleet- street. 

But, above all the honours | ‘have received from the 
learned world abroad, l am most delighted with the fol- 
low ing epistle from Romie. 


. 8 of Romé to Isaac 1 5 Gr eat 
een Greeting. | 
SIR, f 

Vour reputation has- 888880 the Alps, and would have 
come to my ears by this time, if 1 had any. In short, 
sir, you are looked upon here as a northern droll, and the 
greatest virtuoso among the Tramontanes. Some, indeed, 
say, that Mr. Bickerstaff and Pasquin are only names in- 
vented to father compositions which the natural parent 
does not care for owning. But, however that is, all agree, 
that there are several persons, who, if they durst attack 
you, would endeavour to leave you no more limbs than 
1 have. I need not tell you that my adversaries have 
joined in a ‘confederacy with time to demolish me, and | 
that, if I were not a very great wit, I should make the 
worst figure in Europe, being abridged of my legs, arms 
nose, and ears. If you think fit to rane of the corres- 
pondence of so facetious a cripple, I shall from time to 
time send you an account of what happens at Rome. You 
have only heard of it from Latin and Greek authors ; nay, 
perhaps, have read no accounts from hence, but of a 
triumph, ovation, or apotheosis, and will, doubtless, be 
surprised to see 1 deseription of a procession, jubilee, 
or carfonization. I shall, however, send you what the 
place affords, in return to what I shall receive from you. 
If you will acquaint me with your next promotion of 
general officers, I will send you an account of our next. 
advancement of saints. If you will let me know who is 
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reckoned the bravest warrior in Great Britain, I will, tell 
you who is the best fiddler in Rome. If you will favour. 
me with an inventory of the riches that were brought into. 
your nation by admiral Wager, e I will not fail giving. you 
an account of a pot of medals that has heen lately dug. up 
here, and are now under the examination of our ministers 
of state. 

+ ‘There is one thing, in which I desire yon would be 
very particular. What I mean is an exact list of all the. 
religions in Great Britain, as likewise the habits, which. 
are said here to be the great points of conscience, in Eng- 
land; whether they. are made of serge or broad-cloth,. of 
silk oF linen. I should be glad to see a model of the. 
most conscientious dress among you, aud degire you. will 
send me a hat of each religion; as likewise, if it be not tag 
much trouble, a cravat. It would also be very aceeptahle. 
here to receive an account of those two religious orders, 
which are lately sprung up amongst yon, the. Whigs.and, 
the Tories, with the points of doctrine, severities in, disci-, 
pline, penances, mortifications, aud good. works,, by, which, 
they differ one from another. It would he po.-less. Kind 
if you would explain to us a word, which they, do. nat un- 
derstand even at our English monastery, Tasta, nd let. 
us know whether the ladies so called are nuns or Jay-igr 
ters. In return, I will send you the secret, history, of S 
veral cardinals, which I have by me. in mannscrint, wich. 
the gallantries, amours, politics, and intrignes,, sella 
they made their way to the holy purple. % 

* But, when I propose a correspondence, I. must not: 
tell you what J intend to advise you of hereaftex, and neg-) 
lect to give you what I have at present. The pope bas 
been sick for this fortnight of. a violent tooth-ach, which 
has very much raised the French faction, and put the 
conclave into ‘a great ferment. Every one of. the pre- 
tenders to the succession is grown twenty years older than 
he was a fortnight ago. Each candidate tries who shall 

* Charles Wager, Esq; a man of great skill in his profession, was firm 


made a captain at the battle of La Hogue by admiral Russel, whe -*com ° 
mended him on the most important services. 
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cough and stoop most; for these are at present the great 
gifts that recommend to the apostolical seat; which he 
stands the fairest for, who is likely to resign it the soonest. 
I have known the time, when it used to rain Louis d’ors 
on such occasions; but, whatever i is the matter, there are 
very few of them to be seen at present at Rome, inso- 
much, that it is thought a man might purchase infalli- 
bility at a very reasonable rate. It is nevertheless hoped, 
that his holiness may recover, and bury these his i imagi- 
nary successors. 

‘There has lately been found a human tooth in a cata- 
comb, which has engaged a couple of convents in a law-, 
Sait ; "each of them pretending, that it belonged to the. 
jaw-bone of a saint, who was of their order. The college 
have sat upon it thrice; and I find there is a disposition ; 
among them to take it out of the possession of both the 
contending parties, by reason of a speech, which was, 
made by one of the eardinals, who, by reason of its ing 
found out of the company of any other bones, asserted that 
it might be one of the teeth which was eoughed out hy 
Alia, an old woman, whose loss is recorded in Martial. 45 

I have nothing remarkable to communicate to you of 
state affairs, excepting only, that the pope has lately re. 
ceived a horte from the German ambassador, as an ac- 
K nowfedgement for the kingdom of Naples, which is 4 
fief of the church. His holiness refused this horse from 
the Germans ‘ever since the duke of Anjou has been pos 
sessed of Spain; but, as they lately took care to accom- 
pany it with a body of ten thousand more, they have at 
last overeome bis holiness’s modesty, and prevailed upon | 
hiui to accept the present. I am, Sir, 

* your most obedient, humble servant, 
: PASQUIN. 
. 8. Marforio i is very siecle yours,” 


* Mart. Epigr. lib. i. 20, 


VoL. II. B 1 
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No. 130.] Tuesday, February 7, 1709-10. 


Tamen me 
Cum magais vixisse invita fatebitur asque 
lnvidia Hor. 2. Sat. i. 75. 
Spite of herself ev'n Envy must confess, é 
That I the friendship of the great peapess. Francis. 


Sheer - lane, February 6.1 

I FIND some of the most polite Latin authors, who wrote 
at a time when Reme was in its glory, speak! with a cer- 
tain noble vanity of the brightness and splendour of the 
age in which they lived. Pliny often compliments bis 
emperor Trajan upon this head; and when he would ani- 
mate him to any thing great, or dissuade him from any 
thing that was improper, he insinuates that it is ‘befitting 
or unbecoming the claritas et nitor secu, that period · of 
time which was made illustrious by his reign: When we 
cast our eyes back un the history of mankind, and trace 
them through their several successions ts their first ori- 
ginal, we sometimes see them breaking out in great and 
memorable actions, and towering up to the utmost heights 
of virtue aud knowledge; when, perhaps, if we carry our 
observations to a little distance, we see them sunk into 
sloth and ignorance, and altogether lost in darkness aud 
obscurity. Sometimes the whole species is asleep for two 
or three generations, and then again awakens into action; 
flourishes in heroes, philosophers, and poets; who do 
honour to human nature, and leave such tracks of gioty 
behind them, as distinguish the years, in which they acted 
their part, from the ordinary course of time. 

Methinks a man cannot, without a seeret satisfaction 
consider the glory of the present age, which will shine 
as bright as any other in the history of mankind. It is 
still big with great events, and bas already produced 
changes and revolutions, which will be as much admired 
by postegity, as any that have happened in the days of 
our fathers, or in the old times before them.’ We have 
seen kingdoms divided and united, monarchs erected and 
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_ deposed, nations transferred from one sovereign to another; 
~conquerers raised to such a greatness, as has given a térror 
to. Europe, and thrown down ged such a fall as has moved 
their pity. 

But it is still a more pleasing view to an Englishman, 
to see his own country give the ebief influence to so illus- 
trious an. age, and stand in the strongest point of licht 
amidst the diffused glory that surrounds it. 

If we begin with learned men, we may observe, to the 
honour of our.eountry, that those who make the greatest 
figure im most arts and sciences, are universally.allowéd 

to be of the British nation; and, what is more remark- 
- able, that men of the greatest: es; are 8 the 
men of the greatest quality. 
A, natiom may indeed abound with. persons ‘of such un- 
-ooiamon. parts and worth, as may make them rather a 
misfortune: than @ blessing to the public: Those, who 
singly might have bees of infinite advantage to the age 
itbey live in, may, by rising up together in the same crisis 
of time, and by interfering in their pursuits of honour, 
rather interrupt, than promote the service.of their eoun- 
try. Of this we have a famous instance in the republic: 
of Rome, when Cæsar, Pompey, Cato, Cicero, and Brutus, 
endeavoured to recommend themselves at the same time 
to the admiration of their contemporaries. . Mankind was 
not able to provide for so many extraordinary persons at 
;once, or find out posts suitable to their ambition and abi- 
‘lities. For this reason, they were all as miserable in their 
deaths, as they were famous in their lives, and occasioned 
not only the ruin of each other, but also that of the com- 
monwealth. 

It is therefore a particular happiness to a people, when 
the men of superior genius and character are so justly 
disposed i in the high places of honour, that each of them 
moves in a sphere which is proper to him, and requires 
those particular qualities in which he excels, 

If I see a general commanding the forces of his country, 
whose victories are not to be paralleled in story, and. who 
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is as famous for his ‘negotiations as his victories ;* and, 
at the same time, see the management of.a nation’s trea- 
sury in the hands of one, who has always. distinguished 
himself by a generous contempt of his own private wealth, 
and an exact frugality of that which belongs to the pub- 
lic ;¢ I cannot but think a people under such an admi- 
nistration may promise themselves conquests abroad, and 
plenty at home. If I were to wish for a proper person to 
preside over the public councils, it should certainly be one 
as much admired for his universal knowledge of men. 8 
things, as for his eloquence, courage, and integrity, i in 
exerting of such extraordinary talents. i 
Who is not pleased to see a person in the highest sta- 
tion: in the law, who was the most eminent in his pro- 
fession, and the most accomplished orator at the bar ?§ 
Or at the head of the fleet a commander, under whose 
-eonduct the common enemy received such a . he 
has never been able to recover ? * i; 

Were we to form to ourselves the idea. of one ‘whom 
we should think proper to govern. a distant ‘kingdom, 
consisting chiefly of those who differ from us in- religion, 
and are influenced by foreign politica; would iti not be 
such a one as had signalized himself: by a uniform and 
unshaken -zeal for the protestant interest, and by: bis 
dexterity in defeating the skill and artifice of its ene- 
mies? I In shert, if we find a great man popular for bis 
honesty and humanity, as well as famed for bis learning 
‘and great skill; in all the languages of Europe; or a person 

Steele takes occasion here to pay his compliments to some of the 


principal people in the higher departments of the state; and first to the - 
duke of Marlborough, commander in chief of her majesty’s forces. 


1 Sidney, lord Godolphin was then lord high-treasarer of England. 
1 The great lord Somers was at this time lord president 734 the council. 
§ Lord chancellor Cowper is here alluded to. 


il Edward pune earl of Orford, first lord commissioner of the admi- 
ralty. 

4 Thomas earl of Wharton had recently been honoared with the: title 
ef lor lieutenant of Ireland. Addison was his secretary, — - . 
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eminent for those qualifications which make men shine 
in public assemblies, or for that steadiness, constancy, aud 
good sense, which carry a man to the desired point through 
all the opposition of tumult and prejudice, we have the 
happiness to behold them in all posts suitable to their 
characters. ’ 
‘Sach a constellation of great persons, if I may go speak, 
‘while they shine out in their own distinct capacities, re- 
flect a lustre upon each other, but in a more particular 
manner on their sovereign, who bas placed them in thuse 
proper situations, by which their, virtues; become so bene- 
‘ficial. to all her subjeets. It is the anniversary of the 
birth-day of this. glorious Queen, which naturally led me 
into this field of contemplation, and, instead of. joining 
in the public exultations that are made on sueh. occasions, 
to entertain my thoughts with the more. serious pleasure 
of ‘ruminating upon the glories of her reign. | 
While I beheld her surrounded with triumphs, and 
adorned with all the prosperity and success which heaven 
ever shed‘ on a mortal, and still considering herself as 
such though the:person appears to me exceeding great, 
that: has these Just honours paid to her, yet I must con- 
fess, she appears mueh greater in that she receives them 
„with such a glorious humility, and shows she has no fur- 
ther regard for them, than as they arise from these great 
‘events, which have made her subjects happy. For my 
own part, I must confess, when I see private virtues in so 
high a degree of perfection, I am not astonished at amy 
extraordinary success that attends them, but look upon 
apublie e as the natural consequences of religious 
“ire en . 


„  ADYERTISEMENT. 


Finding some persons have mistaken Pasquin, who was 

mentioned in my last, for one who has been pilloried at 

„Rome, I must bere advertise them, that it is only a 

maimed statue so called, on which the private scandal of 

that city ie generally pasted. Marforio is a person of the 

same quality, who is usually made to answer whatever is 
B32 
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published by the other; the wits of that place, like too 


many of our own country, taking pleasure in setting in- 


nocent people together. by the ears. The mentioning of 
this person, who is a great wit, and a great cripple, put 


me in mind of. Mr., Estcourt, who.is- under the same eir- 


cumstances. He was formerly my apothecary, and being 
at present disabled hy the gout and stone, I. must recom- 
mend him to the. publi- on Thursdax next; that admir- 
able play of Ben: Junson’s, ‘valled The Silent Woman, 
being appointéd to be acted for his benefit. It wauld be 
indecent forme to appear twice in a season at these ludi- 
crous diversions:; but as I. always give my tman.and, my 
maid. one day in the year, I ghall alow them this, and am 
promised by Mr. Eéteourt;: my; ingenious. apothecary, that 


they shall"have:a place: oe in the: fits ROM: i 


the nitddle gallery. peti a Tago: tiagt gc, 


POPP oO OL IPIPL 4.4. V 


No. 131 na Thursday, February 9, 1709- 10. 
* BS Scelns, est qunulare Faleummm. 
Et dars NNO foxica H mero. Mart. i. 19. 


Ho great the crime, boy flagrant the abuse! 
1. adatterate generous Wine, with noxious juice. 
R. Wynne. 


“' Sheer-lane, February 8. 
THERE is in this city a certain ‘fraternity of chemical 


operators, who work under ground i in holes, caverns, and 


dark, retirements, to conceal their mysteries from the eyes 
and observation of mankind. These subterraneous phi- 
losophers are ‘daily employed in the transmutation of 
liquors, and, by the power of magical drugs and incanta- 
tions, raising under the streets of London the choicest 
products of the hills and valleys of France. They can 
squeeze Bourdeaux out of the sloe, and draw Champagne 
from an apple. Virgil, in that remarkable prophecy, 

. Incoltisque rubens pendedit, sentibus | nva. Hrg. Fel. iv, 29. 

The ripening grape shall hang on every thorn. ö 5 


seems to have hinted at this art, which oan turn a plan- 
tation of northern hedges into a vineyard. These adepts 
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are known among one another dy the name of Wine 
brewers; and, I am afraid, do great injury, not only to 
her. majesty’s castors, ‘but: to the bodies of many of her 
good subjects. 

‘Having received sundry complaints against these invi. 
sible workmen, I ordered the proper officer of my court 
to ferret them out of their respective caves, and bring 
them before me, which was yesterday executed accord+ 
The person, who appeared against them, was a mer- 
chant, who had by him a great magasine of wines, that 
be had laid in before the war; but these gentlemen, as 
he said, had 80 vitiated the nation’s palate, that no man 
could believe his to be French, because it did not taste 
like what they sold for euch. As. a man never pleads 
better than where his own personal interest is concerned, 
he exhibited to the court, with great eloquence, ‘ that 
this new corporation of druggists had inflamed the bills of 
mortality, and puzzled the college of physicians with dis- 
eases, for which they neither knew’a name or cure.’ He 
accused ‘some of giving’ all their customers colics and 
megrims; and mentioned one who had boasted, he-had a 
tun of claret by him, that in a. furtnight’s time should give 
the gout to a dozen of the healthfulest men in the city, 
provided that their-constitutions were prepared for it -by 
wealth and idleness. He then enlarged,with a great shaw 
of reason, upon the prejudice which these mixtures and 
compositions had done to the brains of the English nation ; 
as is too visible, said he, from many late pamphlets, 
speeches, and sermons, as well as from the ordinary con- 
versations of the youth of this age. He then quoted an 
ingenious person, who would undertake to know by a 
man’s writings the wine he most delighted in; and, on 
that oceasion, named a certain satirist, whom he had dis- 
covered to be the author of a lampoon, by a manifest taste 
of the sloe, which showed itself in it, by much roughness, 
and little spirit. 

In the last place, he ascribed to the unnatural tumults 
aud fermentations which these mixtures raise in our bloud, 
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the divisions, heats, and animosities, that reign among 
us; and, in particular, asserted most of the modern en- 
thusiasms and agitations to be nothing else but the aia 
of adulterated Port. 

The counsel fur the brewers had u face 60 
inflamed, and illuminated with carbuneles, that I did not 
wonder to see him an advocate for these sophistications. 
His rhetoric was likewise such as I should have expected 
from the common draught, which I found he often drank 
to a great excess. Indeed, I was so surprised at his figure 
and parts, that I ordered him to give me a taste: of his 
usual liquor, which I had no sooner drunic but 1 found 
a pimple rising in my forehead ; and felt such.a sénsibbs 
decay in my understanding, that I would not: proesed in. 
the trial until the fume of it was entirely dissipated. «3: 

This notable advocate had little to say in tlre, defened 
of bis clients, but that they were under à necessity’ of 
making claret, if they would keep open their doors 5 it 
being the nature of mankind to love every thing that: is 
prohibited. He further pretended to season; that it night 
be as profitable to the nation to make French: wine as 
French hats; and concluded: with the great: advantage 
that this practice had already brought to ꝓart of the king: 
dom. Upon which he informed the court, tbat the lands 
in Herefordshire were sig two years eren sinoe the 
beginning of the war. — 2 

When I had sent out my summons to these people, I 
gave, at the same time, orders to eaeh of them ito: bring 
the several ingredients he made use of in distineti phials, 
which they bad done accordingly, and rangéd them into 
two rows on each side of the court. The workmen wore 
drawn up in ranks behind them. The merchant informed 
me, ‘ that in one row of phials were the several colours 
they dealt in, and in the other, the tastes, Hé thea 
showed me, on the right hand, one who went by the 
name of Tom Tintoret, who, as he told me, was the 
greatest master in his colouring of any vintner in London. 
To give me a proof of his art, he took a glass of fair waters 
and, by the infusion of three drops out of one of bis phlals 
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converted it into a most beautiful pale Burgundy. Two 
more of the same kind heightened it:into a perfect Lan- 
guedoc: from thence it passed into a florid Hermitage: 
and after having gone through two or three other changes, 
by the addition of à single drop, ended in a very deep 
Pontac. This ingenious virtuoso, seeing me very much 
surprised at his art, told me, that he had ‘not an oppor- 
tunity of showing it in perfection, having only made use 
of water for the ground-work of his colouring: but that, 
if 1 were to see an operation upon liquors of stronger 
bodies, the art would appear to a much greater advantage. 
He added, that he doubted not but it would please my 
euriosity to see the.cider of one apple take only a ver- 
milion, when another, with a less quantity of the same 
infusion, Would rise into a dark purple, aceerding to the 
different texture of parts in the liquor. He informed me 
also, that he · could hit the different shades and degrees of 
red; as bey appear in the: pink and the rose, the elove 
and the eagnation,.as he bad Rhenish or ans Perry 
or White Bort, ta: work in. | 

» . was-so ‘satisfied: with the ingenuity of this — 
that, after having advised him to quit so dishonest a pro- 
feasion,:I promised him, in consideration of his great 
gen ius, to recommend him as a partner to a friend of 
mine, who has neapes up erent riches, and is a scarlet: 
dyer. : | | 

Fhe artists on my other hand were ee in the se: 
cond place, ta make some experiments of their skill before 
me: upon whieh the famous Harry Sippet stepped out, 
andasiked mo, what. I would be pleased to drink? Ae 
the:saime time be filled out three or four white liquors 
in a glasa, and told me, that it should be what 1 pleased 
te call for; adding, very learnedly, That the liquor 
before him was as the naked substance, or first matter of 
his compound, to which he and his friend, who stood 
over-against him, could give what aecidents or form they | 
pleased.’ Finding him so great a philosopher, I desired 
he would conyey into it the qualities and essence of right 
Bourdeaux. ‘ Coming, coming, sir,’ said he, with the air 
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of a drawer; and after having cast his eye on the several 
tastes and flavours that stood before him, he took up a 
little erugt that, was filled with a kind of inky juice, and 
pouring some of it out into the glass of white wine, pre- 
sented it to me; and told me, this was the wine over 
which. most of, the business of the last term had been 
despatched.: I must gopfess, I looked upon that sooty 
drug, which be held up in his eruet, as the quintessence 
of English Bourdeays ; ;. and therefore desired him to give 
me a glass of it by itself, which he did with great unwil- 
lingness. My cat at that time sat by me upon the elbow 
of my chair; aud as, I did not care for making the expe- 
riment upon myself, 1 reached it to her to sip of it, which 
had like to have cost her her life; for, notwithstanding it 
flung her, at. first into freakish tricks, quite contrary to 
her usual grayjty, in less than a quarter of an hour she 
more tenacigus. of. life 180 any ‘other, would certainly have 
died under the eperatian. 

I I was so incensed by the tortures of my innocent do- 
mestic, and the unworthy dealings of these men, that I 
told them, if each of them had as many lives as the injured 
creature before them, they deserved to forfeit them for the 
_perpiciqus arts which they used for their profit. I there- 
fore hid them look upon themselves as no better than as 
a kind of assassins and murderers witbin the law. How- 
ever, since.they had, dealt so clearly with me, and laid 
before me their whole practice, I dismissed them for that 
time; with a particular request that they would not poi- 
gon any of my friends and acquaintance, and take to some 
honest livelihood without loss of time. 

For my own part, I bave resolved hereafter to be very 
careful in my liquors; and have agreed with a friend of 
mine in.the army, upon their next march, to secure me 
two. hogsbeads of the best stomach-wine in the cellars of 
Versailles, for the good of my lucubrations, and the 
comfort of my old age. 
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Habeo senectuti inagnam gratiam, qnæ mihi sermonis aviditatem anxit, 
potionis ct cibi sustulit. Juli. de Sen. 


I am much beholden to old age, which has increased my eagerness for 
conversation, iu proportiou as zit has lessened iny appetites of hanger 
ani thirst. 


Sheer-lane, February Io. ) 

Arter having applied my mind with moré than ordi- 
nary attention to my studies, it is my usual custom to relax 
and unbend it in the conversation of such as are rather 
easy than shining companions. This I find particularly 
necessary for me beford I retire to rest, in order to draw 
my slumbers upon me by degrees, and fall asleep insen- 
sibly. This is the particular use I make of a set of heavy 
honest men, with whom J have passed many hours with 
much indolence, though not with great pleasure. Their 
conversation is a kind of preparative fdr steep: it takes 
the mind down from its abstractions, leads it into the’ 
familiar traces of thought, and lulls it into that state of 
tranquillity, which is the condition of a thinking man, 
when he is but half awake: After this, my reader will 
not be surprised to hear the ‘account which I am about 
to give of a club of my own contemporaries, among whom 
I pass two or three hours every evening. ‘This I look upon 
as taking my first nap before I go to bed. The truth of 
it is, I should think myself unjust to posterity, as well as 
to the society at the Trumpet, s of which I am a member, 
did not I in sume part of my writings give ar account of 
the persons among whom I have passed almost a sixth 
part of my time for these last forty years. Our club eon- 
sisted originally of fifteen; but; partly by the severity of 
the law in arbitrary times, and partly by the natural 
effects of old age, we are at present reduced to a third 
part of that number; in which, however, we have this 
consolation, that the best company is said to consist of 
five persons. I must confess, besides the afore-mentioned 


A pablic-house in Shoer-lane. 
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benefit which I meet with in the conversation of this select 
society, I am not the less pleased with the company, in 
that I find myself the greatest wit among them, and am 
heard as their oracle in all points of . and diffi- 
culty. 

Sir Jeoffery Notch, who is the oldest of the dub, has 
been in possession of the right-hand chair time out of 
mind, and is the only man among us that has the liberty 
of stirring the fire. This, our foreman, is a géntteman 
of an ancient family, that came to à great estate mme 
years before he had discretion, and run it out in hound; 
horses, and cock-fighting ; for which ‘reason he tooks upon 
himself as an honest, worthy gentleman; who has bad 
misfurtunes in the world. and b erery wrde an 8 
pitiful upstart. „% sha 

Major Matchlock is the next a who aed in Whe 
last civil wars, and has all the battles by heart. “He docs 
not think any action in Europe worth talking of sitrce the 
fight of ‘Marston-Moor;* und every night telis - of Me? 
having been knocked off. his horse at thé rising of the’ 
Londen: apprentices: at for ey he * In xt enden 
among us. 

Honest old Dick Reptile is the- third: oper waded 
He is a good-natured indolent: man, who speaks little tur 
self, but laughs at our jokes; and brings his'yeang nephew 
along with him, a youth of eighteen years rd to show? 
him good company, and give him a taste of the wold? 
This young fellow sits generally silent ; but whenever he’ 
opens his mouth, or laughs at any thing that passes, | he 
constantly told by his uncle, after a joculat manner, Ay, 
ay, Jack, you young men ca us . pee we = men 
know you are. 21 „1e 

: The greatest wit of our company, next to svat, is & 
bencher of the neighbouring inn, who in his youth fre! 


„ The baitle of Marston-Moor happened om Joly A. 44. are or. 


1 July 14, 1647, the London apprentices presented a petition signed ky 
above 10,000 hands; and on the 26th, theyforced their way into the house, 
menacing, until votes had passed desirable to their demands. See the: 
Parliamentary History, vol. xvi. p. 180, 181. 
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quented the ordinaries about Charing- orosa, and pretends 
te have been intimate with Jack Ogle. He has about ten 
distichs of Hudibras without book, and never leaves the 
ele until he bas applied. them all. If any modern wit be 
mentioned, or any town frolic spoken of, he shakes his 
head at'the.dulness of the present age, and tells us a 
story of Jack Ogle, 

For my own part, I am esteemed among them, because 
they-ece I am something respected by others; though at 
the same time I understand by their behaviour, that Il am 
considered by them as a man of a great deal of learning, 
but no. knowledge ofthe world; insomuch, that the major 
sometimes, ia the height of lis military pride, calls me 
the Philosopher: and sir Jeoffery, no longer ago than last 
night, upon a dispute what day of the month it was then 
in Helland, pulled his pipe out of his mouth, and cried, 
What, does the acholar say to it? 

„Hur alub. meets precisely at six o'clock. in the evening. 
hut L.did not come last night until balf an hour aftet 
aexer, by which. means I escaped the. battle of Naseby, 
whick.the major usually begins. at about three quarters: 
after six: 1 found also, that my good friend the bencher 
bod already spent three of his distichs; and only. waited 
ap. oppertunity to hear a termon spoken of, that he might 
iptreduce the couplet where ‘ a stick’ rhymes to ‘ eccle- 
siastic.’.. At my entrance into the room, they were naming 
a: red. petticoat and a cloak, by which I found that the 
bencher. had been diverting them with a story of Jack 
bad no sooner taken-my seat, but.sir Jeoffery, to show 
his geqd-will. towards me, gare. me a pipe of his own to- 
bacco, and stirred up the fire. I look upon it as a point 
of morality, to be obliged by those who endeavour to.oblige. 
me; and therefore, in requital for his kindness, and to. 
set the conversation a-going, I took the best. occasion I 
could to put him upon telling us the story of old Gant- 

@ Jack Ogle, said to have been descended from a decent family in De. 


vonshire, was a man of some genins aud great extravagance, bat rather 
axtful than witty. 


Vor. II. Ce 
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lett, which he always does with very particular concern, 
He ‘traced up his descent on beth sides for several gene- 
rations, describing his diet and manner of life, with his 
several battles, and particularly that in which he fell. 
This Gantlett was a game cock, upon whose head the 
knight, in his youth, bad won five hundred pounds, and 
lost two thousand. This naturally set the major upon the 
account of Edge-hill fight, x and ended in a duel of Jack 
Ogle’s. 

Old Reptile was extremely attentive to all that was said, 
though it was the same he bad heard every night for these 
twenty years, and, upon ali occasions, winked upon his 

nephew to mind what passed. 

This may suffice to give the world a taste of our inno- 
cent conversation, which. we spun out until about ten of 
the clock, when my maid came with a lantern to light me 
home. I could not but reflect with myself, as I was going 
out, upon the talkative humour of old men, and the little 
figure which that part of life makes in one who cannot 
employ his natural propensity in discourses, which would 
make him venerable. I must own, it makes me very 
melancholy in company, when I hear a young man begin 
a story; and have often observed, that one of a quarter 
of an hour long in a man of five-and-twenty, gathers cir- 
cumstances every time he ‘tells it, until it grows into a 
long Canterbury tale of two hours by that time he is three 
score. 

The only way of avoiding such a trifling and frivoleus 
old age is, to Jay up in our way to it such stores of knew - 
ledge and observation, as may make us useful and agree - 
able in our declining years. The mind of man in a long 
life will become a magazine of wisdom or folly, and will 
consequently discharge itself in samething impertinent 
or improving. For which reason, as there is nothing 
more ridiculous than an old trifling story-teller, so there 
is nothing more venerable, than one who has turned his 
5 to the ö and advantage of man- 

ind 


* The baule of Edge-hill was fought on Sunday, Oct. 28, 1642. 
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In short, we, who are in the last stage of life, and are. 
apt to indulge ourselves in talk, ought to consider, if what 
we speak be worth being heard, and endeavour to make 
our discourse like that of Nestor, which Homer compares 
to the flowing of honey for its sweetness. 

J am afraid I shall be thought guilty of this excess I am 
speaking of, when I cannot conclude without observing, 
that Milton certainly thought of this passage in Homer, 
when, in hig description of an eloquent spirit, he says, 


His tongue dropped manna.’ 
No. 133.} Tuesday, February 14, 1709. 
Dum tacent, clamant. . Tull. 
_ Their silence pleads aloud. 
Sheer-lane, February 13. 


SILENCE is sometimes more significant and sublime, 
than the most noble and most expressive eloquence, and 
is on many occasions the indication of a great mind. Se- 
veral authors have treated of silence, as a part of duty. 
and discretion; but none of them have considered it in 
this light. Homer compares the noise and clamour of the 
Trojans advancing towards the enemy, to the cackling of 
cranes, when they invade an army of pigmies. On the 
contrary, he makes his countrymen and favourites, the 
Greeks, move forward in a regular and determined march, 
and in the depth of silence. I find in the accounts which 
are given us of some of the more eastern nations, where 
the inhabitants are disposed by their constitutions and 
climates to higher strains of thought, and more elevated 
raptures than what we feel in the northern regions of the 
world, that silence is a religious exercise among them. 
For when their public devotions are in’ the greatest fer- 
vour, and their hearts lifted up as high as words can raise 
them, there are certain suspensions of sound and motion 
for a time, in which the mind is left to itself, and sup- 
posed to swell with such secret conceptions as are too 
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big for utterance. I have myself been wonderfully de- 
lighted with a. master-piece of music, when in the very 
tumult and ferment of their harmony, all the voices and 
instruments have stopped short on a sudden ; and, after 
a little pause, recovered themselves again, as it were, and 
renewed the concert in all its parts. This short interval 
_ of silence has had more music in it, than any the same 
space of time before or after it. There are two instances 
of silence in the two greatest poets that ever wrote, which 
have something in them as sublime as any of the speeches 
in their whole works. The first is that of Ajax, in the ele- 
venth book of the Odyssey. Ulysses, who had been the 
rival of this great man in his life, as well as the occasion 
of his death, upon meeting his shade in the region of 
departed heroes, makes hia submission to him with a 
humility next to adoration, which the other passes over 
with dumb, sullen majesty, and such a silence, as, to use 
the words of Longinus, had more greatness in it than any 
thing he could have spoken. 

The next instance 1 sball mention is in Virgil, where 
‘the poet doubtless imitates this silence of Ajax in that of 
Dido; though I do not know that any of his commen- 
tators have taken notice of it. Eneas, finding among 
the chades of despairing lovers the ghost of her who had 
lately died for him, with the wound still fresh upon ber, 
addresses himself to her with expanded arms, floods of 
tears, and the most passionate professions of his own in- 
nocence, as to what had happened; all which Dido re- 
ceives with the dignity and disdain of a resenting lover, 
and an injured queen; and is so far from vouchsafing him 
an answer, that she does not give him a single look. The 
poet represents her as turning away her face from him 
while he spoke to her; and, after having kept, her eyes 
some time upon the ground, as one that heard and con- 
temned his protestations, flying from him into the grove 
of myrtle, and into the arms of another, whose fidelity 
had deserved her love. 

I have often thought our writers of tragedy have been 


* Sichens. 
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very defective in this particular, and that they might have 
given great beauty to their works, by certain stops and 
pauses in the representation of such passions as it is not 
in the power of language to express. There is something 
like this in the last act of Venice Preserved,’ where 
Pierre is brought to an infamous execution, and begs of 
his friend, as a reparation for past injuries, and the only 
favour he could do him, to rescue him from the ignominy 
of the wheel by stabbing bim. As he is going to make 
this dreadfal request, he is not able to communicate it; 
but withdraws bis face from his friend’s ear, and bursts 
into tears, The melancholy silence that follows hereupon, 
and continues until he has recovered himself enough to 
reveal bis mind to his friend, raises in the spectators a 
grief that is inexpressible, and an idea of such a compli- 
cated distress in the actor, as words cannot utter. It 
would look as ridiculous to many readers, to give rules 
and directions for proper silences, as for ‘ penning a whis- 
per:“ but it is certain, that in the extremity of most 
passions, particularly surprise, admiration, astonishment, 
nay, rage itself, there 1s nothing more graceful than to see 
the play stand still for a few moments, and the audience 
fixed in an agreeable suspense, during the silence of a skil- 
ful actor. 

But silence never shows itself to so great an advantage, 
as when it is made the reply to calumny and defamation, 
provided that we give no just occasion for them. We 
might produce an example of it in the behaviour of one, 
in whom it appeared in all its majesty, and one, whose 
silence, as well as his person, was altogether divine. 
When one considers this subject only in its sublimity, this 
reat instance could not but occur to me; and since I only 
make use of it to show the highest example of it, I hope 
¥ do not offend in it. (To forbear replying to an unjust 
reproach, and overlook it with a generous, or, if possible, 
with an entire neglect of it, is one of the most heroic acts 
of a great mind: and, I must confess, when I reflect upon 
the behaviour of some of the greatest men in antiquity, 
1 do not so mach admire them, that they deserved the 
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praise of the whole age they lived in, as because they con- 
temned the envy and detraction of it. | 

All that is incumbent on a man of worth, who suffers 
under so ill a treatment, is to Ke by for some time in 
silence and obscurity, until the prejudice of the times be 
over, and his reputation cleared. I have often read, with 
a great deal of pleasure, a legacy of the famous lord 
Bacon, one of the greatest geniuses that our own or any 
country has produced. After having bequeathed his soul, 
body, and estate, in the usual form, he adds, My name 
and memory I leave to foreign nations, and to my coun- 
trymen after some time be passed over.’ ö 

At the same time, that I recommend this philosophy to 
others, I must confess, I am so poor a proficient in it 
myself, that if in the course of my lucubrations it happens, 
as it has done more than onee, that my paper is duller 
than in conscience it ought to be, I think the time an age 
until I have an opportunity of putting out another, and 
growing famous again for two days. 

I must not close my discourse upon silence without in- 
forming my reader, that I have by me an elaborate trea- 
tise on the aposiopesis called an et cetera; it being a 
figure much used by some learned authors, and particu- 
larly by the great Littleton, who, as my lord chief justice 
Coke observes, had a most admirable talent at an &c. 


' ADVERTISEMENT. 
To oblige the pretty fellows, and my fair readers, I have 
thought fit to insert the whole passage above-mentioned 
relating to Dido, as it is translated by Mr. Dryden.“ 


Not far from thencs, the mournful fields appear; 
So call'd from lovers that inhabit there. 
The souls whom that onbappy flame invades, 
In secret solitude, and myrtle shades, 
Make endless moans; and, pining with desire, 
Lament too late their apextinguist’? fire. 
Here Procris, Eriphyle here, be foand 
Baring her breast, yet bleeding with the wound. 
Made by her son. He saw Pasiphae there, 
With Phadra’s ghost, a foul incestuous pair: 


© Zneid, book vi. 46. 
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There Laodamia with Evadne moves: 
Unhappy both; but loyal in their loves. 
Coeneas, a woman once, and once a man; 
But ending in the sex she first began. 
Not far from these Phenician Dido stood; 
Fresh from her wound, her bosom bath’d in blood ; 
Whom, when the Trojan hero hardly knew, 
Obscure in shades, and with a doubtful view, 
(Doubtful as he who rans thro’ dusky night, 
Or thinks he sees the moon's uncertain light,) 
With tears he first approach’d the sullen: shade, 
And, as his love inspir'd him, thus he said : 

‘ Unbappy queen! then is the common breath 
Of ramoar true, in your reported death ! 
And I, alas, the cause! by heav'n I vow, 
And all the powers that rale the realms below, 
Unwilling I forsook your friendly state! : 
Commanded by the gods, and fore’d by fate; 2 
Those gods, that fate, whose unresisted might 
Have sent me to these regions void of light, \ 
Through the vast empire of eternal night. 
Nor dar'd I to presume, that, pressed with grief, 
My flight shuald urge you to this dire relief. 
Stay, stay your steps, and listen to my VOWS ; 
*Tis the last interview that fate allows!’ 
In vain he thus attempts her mind to move, 
With tears and prayers, and late repenting love. 
Disdainfully she look’d ; then turning round, 
Bat fix’d her eyes unmov’d apon the groand ; 
And what he says, and swears, regards no more 
Than the deaf rocks, when the loud billows roar; 
But whiri’d away, to shan: his hateful sight, : 
Hid iu the forest, and the shades.of night: 
Then sought Sichæus through the shady grove, 
Who answer d all her cares, and equal’d all her love. 
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Quis talia fando 
Myrmidonum, Dolopumve, aut duri miles Utyssel, 
Temperet à lacrymis? : . Dirg. En. i. 8. 


— Such woes 
Not even the hardest of our foes could hear, 
Nor stern Ulysses tell without a tear. Dryden. 


Sheer-lane, February 15. 


IWA awakened very early this morning by the distant 
crowing of a cock, which I thought had the finest pipe I 
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ever heard. He seemed to me to strain his voice more 
than ordinary, as if he designed to make himself heard to 
the remotest corner of this lane. Having entertained 
myself a little before I went to bed with a discourse on 
the transmigration of men iato other animals, I could 
not but fancy that this was the soul of some drowsy bell. 
man who used to sleep upon his post, for which he was 
condemned to do penance in feathers, and distinguish the 
several watches of the night under the outside of a cock. 
While I was thinking of the condition of this poor bell- 
man in masquerade, I heard a great knocking at my door, 
aud was soon after told by my maid, that my worthy 
friend, the tall black gentleman, who frequents the coffee- 
hauses bereabouts, desired to speak with me. This an- 
cieut Pythagoreaa, who has as much honesty as any man 
living, but good nature to an excess, brought me the fol- 
lowing petition; which I am apt to believe he penned 
himself, the petitioner not being able to express his mind 
on paper undee his present form, however fathwis he might 
have been for ae verses hen . ir is original 


shape. 
1 0, 7 


h Laas Bickerstaff, 8 Cantor ref ‘Great Britain. | 


‘The humble petition of Job Chanticleer, in behalf * 


himself, and many other poor sufferers in the same o- 
dition; 5 i She f 


7 ine From my Coop in Clare-markel, 

‘ SHEWETH, Feb. 18, 1709. 5 
That whereas your petitioner is truly descended of the 

ancient family of the Chanticleers, at Coek-hall near Rum- 
ford in Essex, it has-been his misfortune to come into the 
mercenary hands of a certain ill-disposed person, oom - 
monly. called a higgler, who, under the close confinement 
of a pannier, bas conveyed him and many others up te 

London; but hearing by chance of your worship's great 
humanity towards robin-red-breasts and tom-tits, he is 
emboldened to beseech you to take his deplorable con- 
dition into your tender consideration, who otherwise must 
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suffer, with many thousands more as innocent as himself, 
that inbuman barbarity of a Shrove-Tuesday persecu- 
tion.“ We humbly hope, that our courage and ven 
may plead for us on this occasion. . 

* Your poor petitioner: most earnestly: 8 jour 
immediate protection from the insolence of the rabble, 
the batteries of nara: and a painful lingering death, 
aoe . ps And your petitioner, &. 


Upon delivery of this petition, the oc ee 
who presented it, told me the customs of many wise na- 
tions of the east, through which be had travelled; that 
nothing was. more frequent than to see a dervise lay out 

a whole year's income in the redemption of larks or lin- 
“nets that had unhappily fallen into the hands of bird- 
eatchers; that it was also usual to run between a dog 
and a bull to keep them from hurting one another, or to 
lose the use of a limb in parting a couple of furious mas- 
tiffs. He then insisted upon the ingratitude and disin- 
genuityt of treating in this manner a necessary and do~ 
mestic animal, that has made the whole house keep good 
hours, and called up the cook-maid for five years together. 
“What. would a Turk} say, continued he, should be 
hear, that it is a common entertainment in a nation, 
which pretends to be one of the most civilized of Europe, 
to tie an innocent animal to a stake, and put him to an 
ignominious death, who has perhaps been the guardian 
and proveditor of a poor family, as long as he was able to 
get eggs for his mistress? 

I thought what this gentleman said. was very reasonable; 3 
and have often wondered, that we do not lay aside a cus- 
tom, which makes us appear barbarous to nations much 
more rude aud unpolished than ourselves. Some French 
writers have represented this diversion of the common 

he original date of this paper iu From Tuesday Feb. 14, to Thurs- 
day Feb. 16, 1709. 

1 Disingenaotsness. / 

¢ The word Twrk, is used here to signify a savage, or a barbarian ; 

‘but in the language of Turkey it means a shepherd or herdsman. 
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people much to our disadvantage, and imputed it to na- 
tural fierceness and cruelty of temper; as they de some 
other entertainments peculiar to our nation: I mean those 
elegant diversions of bull-baiting and prize- fighting, with 
the like ingenious recreations of the Bear-garden. I wish 
I knew how to answer this reproach which is cast upon 
us, and excuse the death of so many innocent cocks, bulls, 
dogs, and bears, as have been set together by the ears, or 
died untimely deaths, only to make us sport. 

It will be said, that these are the entertainments of 
conrmon people. It is true; but they are the entertain- 
ments of no other common people. Besides, I am afraid, 
there is a tincture of the same savage spirit in the diver- 
sions of those of higher rank, and more refined relish. 
Rapin observes, that the English theatre very much de- 
lights in bloodshed, which he likewise represents as an 
indication of our tempers. 1 must own, there is some- 
thing very horrid in the public executions of an English 
tragedy. Stabbing and poisoning, which are performed 
behind the scenes in other nations, must be done openly 
among us, to gratify the audience. 7 

When poor Sandford® was upon the stage, I have seen 
him groaning upon a wheel, stuck with daggers, impaled 
alive, calling his executioners, with a dying voice, © cruel 
dogs and villains!’ and all this to please his judicious 
spectators, who were wonderfully delighted with seeing a 
man in torment so well acted. The truth of it is, the 
politeness of our English stage, in regard to decorum, is 
very extraordinary. We act murders, tu show our intre- 
pidity ; and adulteries, to show our gallantry: both of 
them are frequent in our most taking plays, with this dif- 
ference only, that the former are done in the sight of the 
audience, and the latter wrought. up to such a height upon 
the stage, that they are almost put in execution before 
the actors can get behind the scenes. , 


© Sandford was an excellent actor in disagreeable characters; he had a 
low and crooked person, and such bodily defects as were too strong to 
be admitted into great or amfable characters, zo that he was the stage vi. 
lain, not by choice, bat from necessity. 


7 
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I would not have it thought, that there is just ground 
for those consequences which our enemies draw against 
us from these practices; but methinks one would be sorry 
for any manner of oceasion for such misrepresentations 
of us. The virtues of tenderness, compassion, and buma- 
nity, are those by which men are distinguished from 
brutes, as much as by reason itself; and it would be the 
greatest reproach to a nation, to distinguish itself from 
all others by any defect in these particular virtues... For 
which reasons, I hope that my dear countrymen will no 
longer expose themselves by an effusion of blood, whether 
it be of theatrical heroes, cocks, or any otber innocent 
animals, which we are not obliged to slaughter for our 
safety, convenience, or nourishment, When any of these 
ends are not served in the destruction of a living creature, 
I cannot but pronounce it a great piece of cruelty, if not 
a kind of murder. 


od 
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Qadd si in hoc erro, quod animos homintun linmortales esse credam, 
libenter erro; nec mihi hunc errorem, quo delector, dum vivo, extor- 
queri volo: sin mortons, at quidam ‘minati philosophi censent, nthil 
sentiam ; non vereor, ne henc errorem meam mortal philosephi frri- 
deant. 
: Cicero, De Senect. cap. alt. Ed. Verburgii, Vol. X. p. $758. 


But if 1 err in believing that the souls of men are immortal, I wil- 
lingly err; nor while I live would I wish to have this delightfal error 
extorted from me: and if after death I shall feel nothing, as some 
minute philosophers think, 1 am not afraid lest dead paflosophers should 
laugh at me fer the error. 


Sheer-lane, e 17. 


Several letters, which I have lately received, give me 
information, that some well-disposed persons have taken 
offence at my using the word Free-thinker as a term of 
reproach. To set, therefore, this matter in a clear light, 
I must declare, that no one can have a greater venera- 
tion than myself for the Free-thinkers of antiquity ; who 
acted the same part in those times, as the great men of 
the reformation did in several nations of Europe, by exert- 
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ing themselves against the idolatry and superstition of the 
times in which they lived. , It was by this noble impulse 
that Socrates and his disciples, as well as all the philoso- 
phers of note in Greece, and Cicero, Seneca, with all the 
learned men of Rome, endeavoured to enlighten their 
contemporaries amidst thé darkness and ignorance. in 
which the world was then sunk and buried. 

The great points which these free-thinkers endeavoured 
to establish and inculcate into the minds of men, were, 
the formation of the universe, the superintendency of 
providence, the perfection of the Divine Nature, the im-, 
mortality of the soul, and the future state of rewards and, 
panishments. | They all complied with the religion of théii 
country, as much as possible, in such particulars as did 
not contradict and pervert these great and fundamental 
doctrines of mankind. On the contrary, the persons who 
now set up for free-thinkers, are such as enideavour, by. 
a little trash of words and sophistry, to weaken and dé 
sttoy those very principles, for the vindication of which, 
freedom of thought at first became laudable and hetdid;! 
These apostates from reason and good sense, can took’ 
at the glorious frame of nature, without paying an adores: 
tion to Him that raised it; can consider the great reo. 
lutions in the universe, without lifting up their minds 005 
that superior power which hath the direetion of it; can! 
presume to censure the Deity in his ways towards nen; 
can level mankind with the beasts that perish; can exe" 
tinguish in their own minds all the pleasing hopes of &: 
future state, and lull themselves into a stupid security’ 
against the terrors of it. If one were to take the Word 
priestcraft out of the mouths of these shaft moristers,' 
they would be immediately struck dumb. It is Sy the 
help of this single term that they endeavour to disappotat’ 
the good works of the most learned and venerable order 
ef men, and harden the hearts of the ignorant against the 
very light of nature, and the common- received notions ‘oP 
mankind. We ought not to treat such miscreants as! 
these upon the foot of fair disputants ; but to pour out 
santempt-upon them, and speak of chem ‘witb: seortr and’ 
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infamy, 28 the pests of society, the revilers, of ‘human 
nature, and the blasphemers of.a Being, wham a good 
man would rather die than hear dishonoured. Cicero, 
after having mentioned the great heroes of knowledge 
that recommended this divine doctrine of the immortality 
of the soul, calls those small pretenders to wisdom, who 
declared against it, certain minute philosophers, using a 
diminutive eyen of the word little, to express the despi- 
cable opinion he had of them. The contempt he throws 
n them in another passage is yet more remarkable; 
where. show. the mean thoughts phe entertains of them, 
eclares ‘ be would rather be in the wrong with Plato, 
vin the right with such company.’ There is, indeed, 
nothing i in the world so, ridiculous as one of these. grave . 
Philosophical free-thinkers, that hath neither passions nor 
appetites to gratify, no. beats of blood, nor vigour of con- 
stitution, that can turn his systems of infidelity to his 
advantage, or raise pleasures out of them which are in- 
eqpsistent with the belief of a hereafter... One that has, 
neither wit, gallantry. mirth, or youth, to indulge by 
these notions,.but. only a poor, joyless, uncomfortable, va~ 
nity., of. distinguishing himself from the rest of mankind, 
is. rather. to be regarded as a mischievous lunatic, than a. 
mistaken, Philosopher. . A chaste infidel, a speculative , 
libertine, is an animal that. I should not believe to be in. 
nature, did I not sometimes. meet with this species of 
men, that plead for. the indulgence of. their passions in 
the. midst af @ severe studious life, and talk against the 
ty of the soul over a dish of coffee. 
od. would fain ask a minute philosopher, what good he 
proposes to mankind by. the publishing of his doctrines? . 
Will, they wake a man a better citizen, or father of a. 
family; a mere endearing husband, friend, or son? will 
they enlarge his pablic or private virtues, or correct any 
ol. his frailties or vices? What is there either joyful. or 
glorious in such opinions? do they either refresh or en- 
large our thaughts? do they contribute to the bappiness, . 
og raise the dignity, of human nature? The only good that 
K hove, oa 8 fs ia, that they hauish.ter- 
on, II. 


* 
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rors, abd set the mind at esse. But hoe terrors do 
they banish? It is certain, if there were any strength in 
their arguments, they would give great disturbance to 
minds that are influenced by virtue, honour, and morality, 
and take from us the only comforts and supports of afflie- 
tion, sickness, and old age. The minds, therefore, which 
they set at ease, are only those of impenitent criminals 
and malefactors, and which, to the good ef mankind, 
should be in perpetual terror and alarm. 

I must confess, nothing is more usual than for a free- 
thinleer, in proportion as the insolence of scepticism is 
abated in him by years and knowledge, or humbled and 
beaten down by sorrow or sickness, to reconcile himself 
to the general conceptions of reasonable creatures ; so that 
we frequently see the apostates turning from their revolt 
towards the end of their lives, and employing the refuse 
of their parts in promoting those truths whieh they had 
before endeavoured to invalidate. 

The history of a. gentleman in France is very well known, . 
who was so zealous a promoter of infidelity, that he had 
got together a select company of disciples, and travelled 
into all parts of the kingdom to make converts. In the. 
midst of his fantastical success he fell sick, and was re- 
claimed to such a sense of his condition, that after he had 
passed some time in great agonies and horrors of mind, 
he begged those who had the care of burying him, to dress. 
his body in the habit of a capuchin, that the devil might 
not run away with it; and, to do ferther justice upon 
himself, desired them to tie a halter about bis neek, as .a- 
mark of that ignominious punishment, which, in bis own. 
thoughts, he had so justly deserved. . 

I would not have persecution so far disgraced, as to 
wish these vermin might be animadverted on by any legal 
penalties; though I think it would be highly reasonable, 
that those few of them who die in the professions of their 
infidelity, should have such tokens of infamy fixed upon 
them, as might distinguish those bodies which are given 
up by the owners to oblivion and putrefaction, from those 
whieh reat in hope, and shall rise in glory. But at the 
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same time that Iam against doing them the honour of 
the notice of our laws, which ought not to suppose there 
are such criminals in being, I have eften wondered, bow 
they can be tolerated in any mixed conversations, while 
they are venting these absurd opinions; and sheald think, 
that if, on any sueh occasions, half a dozen of the most 
robust Christians in the company would lead one of those 
gentlemen to a pump, or convey him into a blanket, they 
would do very geod servies beth to ehureh and state. I 
do not know how the laws stand in this partieular; but 
I hope, whatever knocks, bangs, oy thumps, might be 
given with such an honest intention, would not be con- 
strued as a breach of the peace. I dare say, they would 
not be returned by the person who receives them; for 
whatever these fools may say in the vanity of their hearts, 
they are too wise to risk their lives upon the uncertainty 
of their opinions. 

When I was a young man about this town, I frequented 
the ordinary of the Black-horse in Holborn, where the 
person that usually presided at the table was a rough 
old-fashioned gentleman, who, according to the customs 
of those times, had been the major and preacher of a 
regiment. It happened one day that a noisy young 
officer, bred in France, was venting some new-fangled 
notions, and speaking, in the gayety of his humour, 
against the dispensations of Providence. The major, at 
first, only desired him to talk more respectfully of one 
for whom all the company bad an honour ; but, finding 
him run on in his extravagance, began to reprimand 
him after a more serious manner. Young man,’ said he 
do not abuse your Benefactor whilst you are eating his 
bread. Consider whose air you breathe, whose presence 
you are in, and who it is that gave you the power of 
that very speech which you make use of to his dishonour. 
The young fellow, who thought to turn matters into a 
jest, asked him, if be was going to preach ?’ but at the 
same time desired him to take care what he said when 
he spoke to a man of honour.’ A man of honour!’ says 
the major; thou art an infidel and a blasphemer, aud 


— 
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I shall use thee as such.” In short, the quarrel ran so 


high, that the major was desired to walk out. Upon 


-their coming into the garden, the old fellow advised his 


antagonist to consider the place into which one pass might 


‘drive him ; but, finding him grow upon him to a degree 


of scurrility, as believing the advice proceeded from fear; 

* Sirrah,’ says he, if a thunderbolt does not strike thee 
dead before I come at thee, I shall not fail to chastise thee 
for thy profaneness to thy Maker, and thy sauciness to 
his servant.’ Upon this he drew his sword, and cried out 
with a loud voice, The sword of the Lord and of Gideon!’ 
which so terrified bis antagonist, that he was immediately 
disarmed, and thrown upon his knees. In this posture 
he begged his life; but the major refused to grant it, be- 
fore he had asked pardon for bis offence in a short extem- 
porary prayer, which the old gentleman dictated to him 
upon the spot, and which his proselyte repeated after him 
in the presence of the whole ordinary, that were now 
gathered about him i in the e . 


ws 
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Deprendi miserum est: Fabio vel jadice vincam. . ö 
Hor. 1. Sat. ii. ver. ult. 

To be gurpris d, is eure a wretched tale, 

And for the truth to Fabius I appeal. Francis. 

White's Chocolate-house, February 18. 


THE HISTORY OF TOM VARNISH. 
Because I have a professed aversion to long beginnings 


POPP OL LLP GL 


ol stories, I will go into this at once, by telling you, that 


there dwells near the Royal Exchange as happy a couple 
as ever entered into wedlock. These live in that mutual 
confidence of each other, which renders the satisfaction 
of marriage even greater than those of friendship, and 
makes wife and husband the dearest appellations of human 
life. Mr. Balance is a merchant of good consideration, 
and understands the world, not from speculation, but prac- 
tice. His wife is the daughter of an honest house, ever 
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bred in a familo- way; and has, from a natural good un- 
derstanding, and great innocence, a freedom which men 
of sense know to be the certain sign of virtue, and fools 
take to be an encouragement to vice. . 

Tom Varnish, a young gentleman of the Middle Temple, 
by the bounty of a good father, who was so obliging as 
to die, and leave him, in his twenty-fourth year, besides 
a good estate, a large sum which lay in the hands of 
Mr. Balance, had by this means an intimacy at his house; 
and, being one of those hard students who read plays for 
the improvement in the law, took his rules of life from 
thence. Upon mature deliberation, he conceived it very 
proper, that he, as a man of wit and pleasure of the town, 
should have an intrigue with his merchant's wife. He 
no sooner thought of this adventure, but he began it by 
an amorous epistle to the lady, and a faithful promise to 
wait upon her at a certain hour the next evening, when 
he knew ber husband was to be absent. 

Tbe letter was no sooner received, but it was commu- 
nicated to the husband, and produced no other effect in 
hie, than. that he joined with his wife to raise all the 
mirth they could out of this fantastical. piece of gallantry. 
They were so little concerned at this dangerous man of 
mode, that they plotted‘ways to perplex him without 
hurting him. Varnish comes exactly at bis hour; and 
the lady's well-acted confusion at his entrance gave him 
opportunity to repeat some couplets very fit for the occa- 
sion with very much grace and spirit. His theatrical 
manner of making love was interrupted by an alarm of 
the husband’s coming ; and the wife, in a personated ter- 
ror, beseeched him, if he had any value for the honour 
of a woman that loved him, he would jump out of the 
window.’ He did so, and fell upon feather-beds placed 
on purpose to receive him. 

It is not to be conceived how great the joy of an amorous 
man is when he has suffered for his mistress, and is never 
the worse for it. Varnish the next day writ a most ele 
gant billet, wherein he said all that imagination cou!d form 
upon the oecasion. He ssa protested, ‘ going out 
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of the window was no way terrible, but as it was going 

from her; with several other kind expressions, which 

ptocured him a second assignation. Upon his second 
visit, he was conveyed by a faithful maid into ber bed- 

chamber, and left there to expect the arrival of her mis- 

tress. But the wench, according to ber mstructions, ran 

in again to him, and locked the door after her to keep out 

her master. She bad just time enough to convey the 

lever inte a chest before she admitted the husband and 

his wife into the room. 

You may be sure that trunk was absolutely necessary 
to be opened; but upon her husband's ordering it, she 
assured him, she had taken all the care imaginable in | 
packing up the things with her own hands; and he might 
sand the trunk abroad as soon as he thought fit.. The 
easy husband believed his wife, and the goon couple went 
to bed; Varnish having the happiness to pass the night 
in his mistress’s bed-chamber without molestation. ‘Fhe 
morning arose, but our lover was not well situate to ob- 
serve her bheshes; so that all we know of his sentiments 
on this oceasion is, that he heard Balance ask fer the key, 
and say, he would himself go with this chest, and have 
it opened before the captain of the ship, for the greater 
safety of so vulaabie a lading.” 

The goods were hoisted away; and Mr. Balance, march; 
ing dy hie chest with great care and diligence, omitted 
rething that might give his passenger perplexity. But, to 
consummate all, he delwered the chest, with strict charge,’ 
“in ease they were in danger of being taken, to throw it 
overboard, for there were letters in it, the matter of which 
might be of great service to the enemy.’ 


N. B. It is not thought advisable to proceed further in 
this account; Mr. Varnish being just returned from bis 
travels, and willing to coneeal the occasion of his first 
applying himself te the languages. 


St. James's Coffec- house, February 20. 
This day eame in a mail from Holland, with a eonfir 
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mation of our late advices, that a treaty of peace would 
very suddenly be set on foot, and that yachts were ap- 
pointed by the States to convey the ministers of France 

from Moerdyke to Gertruydenburgh, which is appointed 
for the place wherein this important negotiation is to be 

transacted. It is said, this affair has been in agitation 

ever since the close of the last eampaign; Mons. Pette- 

cum having been appointed to receive from time to time 

the overtures of the enemy. Dusing the whole winter, 
the minsters of France have used their utmost skill in 

forming such answers as might amuse the allies, in hopes 

of a favourable event either in the north or same other 

part of Europe, whieh might affect same part of the alli- 

ance too nearly to leave it in a capacity of adhering firmly 
to the interest of the whole. In all this transaction, the 

French king’s own. name has been as little made use of 

as possible: but the season of the year advancing too fast 

to admit of much longer delays in the present condition 

of France, Mons. Torcy, in the name of the king, sent 

a letter to Mons. Pettecum, wherein he says, ‘ That the 

king is willing all the preliminary articles shall rest as 

they are during the treaty for the 37th. 


Sheer-lane, February 20. 
I have been earnestly solicited for a further term, for 
wearing the fardingai by several of the fair sex, but more 
especially by the following petitioners. . 


The humble 80 of Deborah Hark, Sarah Thread- 
paper, and Rachel Thimble, spinsters and single wo- 
men, commonly called waiting-maids, in behalf of them- 
selves and their sisterhood ; 


‘ SHEWETH, 
That your worship has been pleased to order and 
command, that no person er persons shall presume to 
wear quilted petticoats, on forfeiture of the said petti- 
coats, or penalty of wearing ruffs, after the seventeenth 

instant now expired. 
That your petitioners have, time out of mind, bees 
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entitled to wear their ladies“ clothes, or to sell the 
same. 

That the sale of the said elotbes is spoiled by your 
worship's said prohibition. 

‘ Your. petitioners therefore most humbly pray, that 
your worship will please to allow, that all gentlewomen’s- 
gentlewomen may be allowed to wear the said dress, ur 
to repair the loss of such a perquisite in such manner as 
your worship shall think fit. 

And your petitioners, &e. 


1 do allow the allegations of this petition to be just; 
and forbid all persons, but the petitioners, or those who 
shall purchase them, sae wear = said garment ater = 
date hereof. | | : 


No. 187.] Thursday, February 23, 1709-10. 
—_ Ter centnm tonat ore Deos, Erebumque, Cha 


Tergeminãmque Hecaten — iv. 510. 

He thrice invokes th’ infernal powers profound 

Of Erebas and Chaos; thrice he calls 

On Hecate's triple form———~__. X. . 
Dick RxTriLER and I sat this 5 than the rest 
of the club: and as some men are better Company wheri 
only with one friend, others when there is a larger num- 
ber, I found Dick to be of the former kind. He was be- 
wailing to me, in very just terms, the offences which he 
frequently met with in the abuse of speech : ‘sothe use ten 
times more words than they need; some put in words 
quite foreign to their purpose ; and others adorn their dis- 
courses with oaths and blasphemies, by way of tropes and 
figures. What my good friend started dwelt upon me 
after I came home this evening, and led me into an en- 
quiry with myself, whence should arise such strange ex- 
crescences in discourse? whereas it must be obvious to 
all reasonable beings, that the sooner a man speaks bis 
mind, the mote complaisant he i is to the man with whom 
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he talks: but, upon mature deliberation, Tam come to 
this resolution, that for one man who speaks to be under- | 
‘stood, there are ten who talk only to be admired. 

' The ancient Greeks had little independent syllables 
called expletives, which they brought into their discourses 
both in verse and prose, for no other purpose but for the 
better grace and sound of their sentences and periods. 
I know no example but this, which can authorise the use 
of more words than are necessary. But whether it be 
from this freedom taken by that wise nation, or however 
it arises, Dick Reptile hit upon a very just and common 
cause of offence in the generality of people of all orders. 
We have one here in our lane, who speaks nothing with- 
out quoting an authority; for it is always with him, so 
and so, ‘ as the man said.’ He asked me this morning, 
how I did, as the man said ?” and hoped I would come 
now and then to see him, as the man said.’ I am ac- 
quainted with another, who never delivers bimself upon 
‘any subject, but he cries, ‘he only speaks his poor judg- 
ment; this is his humble opinion; as for his part, if he 
might presume to offer any thing on that subject. —But 
of all the persons who add elegances and superfluities to 
their discourses, those who deserve the foremost rank are 
the swearers; and the lump of these may, I think, be very 
aptly divided into the common distinction of high and 
low. Dulness and barrenness of thought is the original 
of it in both these sects, and they differ only in constitu- 
tion: The low is generally a pblegmatie, and the high a 
cholerie coxcomb. The man of phlegm is sensible of the 
émptiness of his discourse, and will tell you, that, i fackins, 
such a thing is true; or, if Jou warm him a little, he may 
run into passion, and ery, odsbodikins, you do not say 
right. But the high affects a sublimity in dulness, and 
invokes * hell and damnation’ at the breaking of a glass, 
or the slowness of a drawer. 

I was the other day trudging along Fleet-street on ſoost, 
and an old army-friend came up with me. We were both 
going towards Westminster ; and, finding the streets were 
so crowded that we could not keep together, we resolved 
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to club for à coach. This gentleman I knew to ba the 
first of the order of the choleric. I must confess, were 
there no crime in it, nothing could be more diverting 
than the impertinence of the hig juror: for, whether 
there is remedy or not against what offends him, still he 
is to show he is offended ; and he must, sure, not omit te 
be magnificently passionate, by falling on all things ix 
his way. We were stopped by atrain of coaches at Tem- 
ple-bar. What the devil!“ says my companion, canuot 
you drive on, coachman? D— n you all, for a set of 
sons of whores ; you will stop here to be paid by the hour } 
There is not such a set of confounded dogs as the coach- 
men, unhanged! But these rascally cits——’Ounds, why 
should not there be a tax to make these dogs widen their 
gates? Oh! but the hell-hounds move at last.’ ‘ Ay,’ 
said I, ‘I knew you | would make them whip on, jf once 
they heard you. No,’ says he, but would it not fret 
a man to the devil, to pay for being carried slower than he 
enn walk? Look ye! there is for ever a stop at this hole 
by St. Clement's church. Blood, you dog! Hark ye, 
sirrah !———-Why, and be dd to you, do not you drive 
over that fellow? Thunder, furies, and damnation! I 
will cut your ears off, you fellow before there Come 
hither, you dog you, and fet me wring your neck round 
your shoulders.’ We had a repetition of the same elo- 
quence at the Cockpit, and the turning into Palace-yard.. 

This gave me a perfect image of the insignificancy of 
the creatures who practise this enormity; and made me 
conclude, that ft is ever want of sense makes a man guilty 
in this kind. It was excellently well said, that this folly 
had no temptation to excuse it, no man being born of a 
swearing constitution.’ In a word, a few rumbling words 
and consonants clapped together without any sense, will 
make an accomplished swearer. It is needless to dwell 
long upon this blustering impertinence, which is already 
banished out of the society of well-bred men, and can be 
useful only to bullies and ill tragic writers, who would 
have sound and noise pass for courage and sense. 
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St. James's Coffce-house, February 22. 


There arrived a messenger last night from Harwich, | 
who left that place just as the duke of Marlborough was 
going on board. The character of this important general 
going out by the command of his queen, and at the re- 
quest of his eountry, puts me in mind of that noble figure 
which Shakspeare gives Harry the Fifth upon his expe- 
dition against France. The poet wishes for abilities to 
represent so great a hero: 

Oh for a muse of fire ! 
Then should the warlfke Harry like himself, 
Assume the port of Mevs, and at bis heels, 
Leash’d in, like bounds, ḧ⁰ amine, sword, and fire, 
Crouch for employmeuts. 

A conqueror drawn like the god of battle, with such a 
dreadful leash of hell-hounds at his command, makes a 
picture of as much majesty and terror, as is to be met 
with in any poet. 

Shakspeare understood the force of this particular 
allegory so well, that he had it in his thoughts in an- 
other passage, which is altogether as daring and sublime 
as the former. What I mean is in the tragedy of Julius 
Cesar, where Antony, after having foretold the bloodshed 
and destruction that should be brought upon the earth by 
the death of that great man, to fill up the herror of his 
description, adds the fellowing verses: 


And Ceesar’s spirit, ranging for revenge, 
With Ate by his side, come hot from hell, 
Shall in these confines, with a monarch’s voice, 
Cry havock ; and let slip the dogs of war.’ 


I do not question but these quotations will call to mind, 
in my readers of learning and taste, that imaginary person 
described by Virgil with the same spirit. He mentions it 
upon the occasion of a peace which was restored to the 
Roman empire; and which we may now hope for from 
the departure of that great man, who has given occasion 
to these reflections. The temple of Janus, says he, shall 
be shut, and in the midst of it military Fury shall sit upon 
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a pile of broken arma, loaded with a hundred chains, hel- 
lowing with madness, and grinding his teeth in blood. 
‘ Claudentur belli porte, Furor impius intus 8 2% x 
Seeva sedeus super arma, et centam vincius abens 
Post tergam nodis, fremit horridus ore crnento. ary 
a N Virg. En. 1. 86. 
Janus himself before his fane shall wait, 
And keep the dreadful issues of his gate, 
With bolts and iron bars. Within remains. 4 
Imprison'd Fury bound in brazen chains 1 
High on a trophy rais'd of useless arms, . . 
He sits and threats the world with vain alarms. Dryden. ** 
° ADVERTISEMENTS. 8s a2 
The tickets which were delivered out for the benefit of, 
signor Nicolini Grimaldi on the twenty-fourth instant will, 
be taken on Thursday the second of March, his benefit 
being deferred until that day. a 4 


mp. «ce ath 

N. B. In all operas for the future, where it thuaders: 
and lightens in proper time and in tune, the matter of 
the said lightning is to be of the finest rosin; and, for.ther 
sake of harmony, the same which is used to the best Cra 
mona fiddles. 5 a 
Note also, that the true perfumed lightning is only praca 
pared and sold by Mr. Charles Lillie, at the commer 26 
Beaufort - buildings. | ose . 45 


e The lady who bas chosen Mr. Bickerstaff for ber 
Valentine, and is at a loss what to present him with, is 
desired to make him, with her own hands, a warm night- 
cap. mare’ 
PO PP „„ „444% LD PPDDP DL OP COPD OPO GOOROROODR GD, 
No. 138.] Saturday, February 25, 1709. 10. 

Secretosque pios, his dantem jura Catonem. . - 5 5 8 
Nirg. En. vill. 670. 

Apart from these, the happy souls he draws, ie 

And Cato’s pions ghost dispensing las. Dye. 


ren en ere 


1 . Slieer· lane, February 2A. . i 1 2 a) 


| Ar in an argument of.a clear and worthy; spirit in a man 
te be able to disengage himself from tho opinions of others; 
me hg 
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so fur as not to let the deference due to the sense of man 
kind ensnare him to act against the dictates of his on 
reason. But the generality of the world are so far from 
walking by any such maxim, that it is almost a standing 
rule to do as others do, or be ridiculous. I have heard 
my old friend, Mr. Hart, speak it as an observation among 
the players, that it is impossible to act with grace, except 
the actor has forgot that he is before an audience.’ Until 
he is arrived at that, his motion, his air, his every step 
and gesture, has something in them which discovers he is 
under a restraint, for fear of being ill received; or, if he 
considers himself as in the presence of those who approve 
his behaviour, you see an affectation of that pleasure run 
through his whole carriage. It is as common in life, as 
upon the stage, td behold a man in the most indifferent 
action betray a sense he has of doing what he is about 
gracefally. Some have such an immoderate relish for ap- 
planes, that they expect it for things,.which in them. 
selves are su frivolous, that it is impossible, without this: 
affectation, to make them appear worthy cither of blame. 
or praise. There is Will Glare, so passionately intent upon 
being admtred;:that when you see him. in public: placts, 
évery wascle:of his facd discovers his thoughts:are fixed 
upon the consideration of what figure he makes, He wilf 
often fall into a musing posture, to attract observation ; 
and is then obtruding himself upon the company, when 
be pretends to be withdrawn from it. Such little arts are 
the certain and infallible tokens of a superficial mind, as 
the avoiding observation is the sign of a great and sublime 

one. It is therefore extremely difficult for a man to judge 
even of his own actions, without forming to bimeelf an 
idea of what he should act, were it in his power to exe- 
cute all bis, desires witbout the observation of the rest of 
the world. There is an allegorical fable in Plato, which 
seems to admonish us, that we are very. little acquainted 
witb ourselves, while we know our actions are to pass the 
censures of others ; but, had we the power to accomplish 
all. our wishes unobserved, we should ‘then easily inform 
a oo and intemsie 

Vox. II. 


> 
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virtue. The fable I was going to mention is that of Gyges, 
who is said to have bad an enchanted riag, which had in 
it a miraculous quality, making him who wore it visible 
or invisible, as he turned it to or from his body. The 
use Gyges made of his occasional invisibility was, by the 
advantage of it, to violate a queen, and murder a king. 
Tully takes notice of this allegory, and says very hand- 
somely, that a man of honour who had such a ring would 
act just in the same manner as he would without jt.’ It 
is indeed no small pitch of virtue, under the temptation 
of impunity, aud the hopes of accomplishing all a maa 
desires, not to transgress the rules of justice and virtue; 
hut this is rather not being an ill man, than being posi- 
tively a good one; and it seems wonderful, that so great 
a soul as that of Tully should not form to himself a thou- 
sand worthy actions, which a virtuous miud would be 
prompted to by the possession:of such’ a secret. There 
are certainly some part of mankind who are guardian- 
beings to the other. Sallust could sey of Cato, Thot he 
had rather be, than appear, good,’ but, indeed, this eu ; 
logium rose no higher than, as I just now hipted,.to an 
inoffensiveness, rather than an active virtug. Had it oe- 
curred to the noble oratur to represent, in hit language, 
the glorious pleasures of a man seoretly employed in be- 
neficence and generosity, it would certainly have made a 
more charming page than any: he bes left behind bim. 
How might a man, furnished with Gyges s secret, em- 
play it in bringing together distant friends; laing snares 
for creating good-will in the room of growadiess hatred ; 
in removing the pangs of nn anjust jealogey, the shyness 
of an imperfect reconciliation, and che tremor of an awful 
love! Sucb a-one could give confidence to bashful merit, 
and confusion to overbearing impudence. 

Certain it is, that secret kindnesses done to mankind 
are as beautiful as secret injuries are detestable. To be 
invisibly good, is as godlike, as to be invisibly ill, diabolical. 
As degenerate as we are apt to say the age we live ia is, 
there are still amongst us men of illustrious minds, who 
enjoy all the pleasures of good actions, except that of. 
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being commended for them. There happens, among other 
very wortby instances of a public spirit, one which I am 
obliged to discover, because I know not otherwise how to 
obey the commands of the benefactor. A citizen of Lon- 
don bas given directions to Mr. Rayner, the writing-mas- 
ter of St. Paul’s-school, to educate at his charge ten boys, 
who shall be nominated by me, in writing and accounts, 
until they shall be fit fur any trade; I desire, therefore, 
aueh as know any proper objects for receiving this bounty, 
to give notice thereof to Mr. Morphew, or Mr. Lillie; and 
they shall, if properly qualified, have instructions accord- 
ingly. 

Actions of this kind have in them something so trans- 
cendant, that it is an injury to applaud them, and a dimi- 
nution of that merit which consists in shunning. our 
approbation. - We shall therefore leave them, to enjay 
that glorious obseurity; and-silently admire their virtue 
who can contemn the most delicious of human pleasures, 
that of receiving due praise. Such celestial dispositions 
very justly suspend the discovery of their benefactions, 
until they come where their actions cannot be misinter- 
preted, and receive their first congratulations in the com- 
pany of angels. : 

ADVERTISEMENT. 

Whereas Mr. Bickerstaff, by a letter bearing date this 
twenty-fourth.of February, has received information, that 
there are, in and about the Royal-Exchange, a sort of people 
commonly known by the name of Whetters, who drink 
themselves into an intermediate. state of being neither 
drunk nor sober before the hours of Exchange, or busi- | 
ness; and in that condition buy and sell stocks, discount 
notes, and do many other acts of well-dispased citizens ; 
this is to give notice, that from this day forward, no Whet- 
ter shall be able to give or endorse any nate, or execute 
any other point of commerce, after the third half-piut, 
before the hour of one: and whoever shall transact any 
matter or matters with a Whetter, not being himself of 
that order, shall be conducted to Moor-fields upon = 
first application of his next of kin. 
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N. B. No tavern near the Exchange shall deliver wine 
to such as drink at the bar standing, except the same 
‘shall be three-parts of the best cider; and the master of 
the house shall produce a certificate of the same from 
Mr. Tintoret, or some other credible wine-painter. 


"Whereas the model of the intended Bedlam is now 
finished, and the edifice itself will be very suddenly be- 
gun; it is desired, that all such as have relations, whom 
they would recommend to our care, would bring in their 
proofs with all speed: none being to be admitted, of 
course, but lovers, who are put into an immediate regi- 
men. Young politicians also are received without fees or 
examination. 
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Nihil est quod credere de se 
55 laudatar Diis eequa 


Juv. Sat. iv. 70. 


Nothing 20 8 can be said or feign’d, 

But with belief and joy is entertain’d, 

When to her face a giddy xiri is prate’d, 

By ill-jodg’d ſtatter to an angel rad eo Dryden. 


Sheer · lane, February 27. 


Wann I reflect upon the many nights I hav sat up for 
some months last past, in the greatest anxiety for the good 
of my neighbours and contemporaries, it is no small dis- 
* eouragement to me, to see how slow a progress I make 
in the ‘reformation of the world. But indeed I must do 
my female readers the justice to own, that their tender 
hearts are much more susceptible of guod impressions, 
than the minds of the other sex. Business and ambition 
take up men’s thoughts too much to leave room for phi- 
losophy: but if you speak to women im a style and man- 
ner proper to approach them, they never fail to improve 
by your counsels. I sbatl therefore, for the future, turn 
my thoughts more partitularly to their service ; and study 

the best methods to adorn their persons, and ‘inform their 
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minds in the justest methods to make them what nature 
designed them, the most beauteous objects of our eyes, 
and the most agreeable companions of our lives. But, 
when I say this, I must not omit, at the same time, to 
look into their errors and mistakes, that being the readiest 
way to the intended end of adorning and instructing them. 
It must be acknowledged, that the very inadvertences of 
this sex are owing to the other; for if men were not flat- 
terers, women could not fall into that general cause of 
all their follies and our misfortunes, their love of flattery. ’ 
Were the commendation of these agreeable creatures built 
upon its proper foundation, the higher we raised their 
Opinion of themselves, the greater would be the advantage’ 
to our sex; but all the topic of praise is drawn from very 
senseless and extravagant ideas we pretend we have of 
their beauty and perfection. Thus, when a young man. 
falls in love with a young woman, from that moment he 
is no more Mrs. Alice sueh-a-one, born of such a father, 
and educated by sucha mother; but from the first minute 
that he casts his eye upon her with desire, he conceives a 
doubt in his mind, what heavenly’ power gave so unex- 
pected a blow to a heart that was ever before untouched. 
But whe can resist fate: and destiny, which are lodged in 
Mrs. Alice’s eyes? after which he desires orders accord- 
ingly, whether he is to live or die; the smile or frown of 
his goddess is the only: ‘thing that can now either save or 
destroy him] By chi means, the well-humoured. girl, 
that would have romped with him before she had received 
this declaration, assumes a state suitable to the majesty 
he bas given ber, and treats him as the vassal be calls 
himself, The girl’s head is immediately turned by having 
the power of life and death, and takes care to suit every 
motien and air to her new sovereignty. After be has 
placed himself at this distance, he must never hope to 
recover his former familiarity, until she bas had the ad- 
dresses of another, and found them less sincere. 

If the application to women were justly turned, the 
address of flattery, though it implied at the same time 
an admonition, would be mueh more likely to succeed, 

K E 2 
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Should a captivated lover, in a billet, let his mistresa 
know, that her piety to her parents, ber gentleness of 
behaviour, her prudent economy with respect to her own 
little affairs in a virgin cendition, had improved the pas- 
sion which her beauty had inspired him with, into so set- 
tied an esteem for her, that of all women breathing he. 
wished ber his wife; though his commending her for quar 
lities she knew she had as a virgin, would make her bes. 
lieve he expected from her an answerable conduct in the 
character of a matron; J will answer for it, hia suit would. 
be carried on with less perplexity. 

Inatead of this, the generality: af dur young women. 
taking all their potions of life from gay writings, or lot: 
ters vf lave, consider themselves as. goddesges, nymphs, 
and shepherdesses. . 

By this romantic sense. of things, all the natural rela- 
tions and duties of life are forgotten; and our female part 
of mankind are bred aud treated, as if they were designed 
to inhabit the happy fields af Arcadia, rather thay be 
wives and mothers in Old England, It is, indeed, long 
since I had the happiness to converse familiary with this 
sex, and therefore have been fearful of falling. into sade 
error which recluse men ara very subject, to, that of gi 
false representations of the world, from which e aye 
retired, by imaginary schemes drawn from their. own re- 
flections. An old man cannot easily gain admittance into 
the dressing-room of ladies; I therefore thought it time 
well spent, to turn over Agrippa, and use all my occult. 
art, to give my old cornelian ring the same force with. 
that of Gyges, which I have lately spoken of. By the help 
of this I vent unobserved to a friend’s hause of mine, and 
followed the chamber-maid invisibly about twelve of the 
clock into the bed-chamber of the beauteous Flavia, his 
ine daughter, just before she got up, 

I drew the curtains; and being wrapped yp in the 
safety of my old age, could with much pleasure, withont 
passion, bebold her sleeping, with Waller's poems, and a 
letter fixed in that part of him where every woman thinks 
herself described. The men flashing upon her face, 
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awakened her: she opened her eyes, and ber lips too, 
repeating that piece of false wit in that admired poet, 


Such Helen wae; and who cana blame the boy, 
That in so bright a flame coneym’d his Troy! Waller. 


This she pronounced with a most bewitching sweetness ; 
but after it, fetched a sigh, that, methought, had more 
desire than languishment: then took out her letter; and 
read aloud, for the pleasure, I suppose, of hearing soft 
words in praise of herself, the following epistle: 


‘ MADAM, 

I sat near you at the opera last night; but knew no 
entertainment from: the vain show and noise about me, 
while I waited wholly intent upon the motion of your 
bright eyes, in hopes of a glance that might restore me. 
to the pleasures of sight and hearing in the midst of beauty 
and harmony. It is said, the hell “of the; accursed in the 
next life arises from an incapacity to partake the joys of 
the blessed, though they were to be admitted to them. 
Such, I am sure, was my condition alt that evening; and 
if you, my deity, cannot “have so much mercy, as to make 
me by your iufluence capable of tasting the satisfactions 
of life, my being is ended, which cumsisted only in your 
favour.’ 


The letter was hardly read ayer, when she rushed ent 
of bed in her wrapping gown, and eqnsulted ber glass for 
the truth of his passion. She raised her heal, and turned 
it to a profile, repeating the last lines, ‘ My being is ended, 
which consisted only in your favour.’ The goddess iru- 
mediately ealled her maid, and fell to dressing that mis- 
chievous face of hera, without any manner of consideration 
for the mortal who had offered yp his petition. Nay, it 
was a0 far otherwise, that the whole time of her woman’s 
combing her hair was spent in discourse of the imper- 
tinence of bis passion, and ended in declaring a resolu- 
tion, if she ever had him, to make him wait.’ She also 
frankly told the favourite gipsy that was prating to her, 
that her passionate lover had put it out of her power. to 
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be civil to him, if she were inclined to it; for,’ said che, 


‘if I am thus celestial to my lover, be will certainly so | 


far think himself disappointed, as I grow into the familia-. 
rity and form of a mortal woman.’ 

I came away as I went in, without staying for other 
demarks than what confirmed me in the opinion, that. it 


is from the notions the men inspire them with, that the. 


women are so fantastical in the value of themselves. This 


imaginary pre-eminence which is given to the fair sex, is 
not only formed from the addresses of people of condition, 
but it is the fashion and humour of all orders to go re- 
gularly out of their wits, as soon as they begin to make 
love. I know at this time three goddesses in the Ne- 
Exchange; and there are two shepherdesses that sell gloves — 


in Westminster-hall. 


„„ „% 
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——Aliena negotia ceutum 
Per caput, et cirea salient jatus— — 4 
Wr. . Sat. iv, 33. * 
A hundred men's affairs confound = 
7 . My senses, and besiege me round. -- © Francia. 
Sheer-lane, March 2. N 


Havine the honour to be, by my great grandmother, a | 


Welshman, I have been among some choice spirits of that 
part of Great Britain, where we solaced ourselves in cele- 
bration of the day of St. David. I am, I confess, elevated 
above that state of mind which is proper for hucubration t 
but I am the less concerned at this, because I have ſor 


this day or two last past observed, that we novelists have .. 
been condemned wholly to the pastry-cooks, the eyes of: 
the nation being turned upon greater matters.“ This, 


therefore, being a time when none but my immediate 
correspondents will read me, I shail speak te them chiefly 
‘at this present writing. It is the fate of us who pretend 

© An allusion to · The ‘Trial of Dr. Sacheverell,’ which was between 
February 27 and March 23, 1709-10. 2 9 N 


90 we ‘ f * 
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to joke, to be frequently understood to be only upon the 
droll when we are speaking the most seriously, as appears’ 

15 the following letter to Charles Lillie. | 


“4 MR. LILLIE, London, Feb. 28, 1709-10. 

It being professed by Esquire Bickerstaff, that his in. 
tention is to expose the vices and follies of the age, and 
to promote virtue and good-will amongst mankind; it 
must be a comfort for a person labouring under great 
straits and difficulties, to read any thing that has the ap- 
pearance of sicéour. I should be glad to know, there- 
fore, whether the intelligence given in his Tatler of Sa- 
turday last, of the intended charity of a certain citizen 
of London, to maintain the education of ten boys in writing 
and accounts until they be fit for trade, be given only to 
encourage and recommend persons to the practice of such 
noble and charitable designs; or, whether there be a per- 
son who really intends to do 80. If the latter, I humbly 
beg Esquire Bickerstaff's pardon for making a doubt, and 
impute it to my ignoranee; and most humbly crave, that 
he would be pleased to give notice in his Tatler, when he 
thinks fit, whether his nomination of ten boys be disposed, 
or whethet there be room for two boys to be recommended 
to him; and that he will permit the writer of this to pre- 
sent him with two boys, who, it is humbly presumed, will 
be ne judged to be very remarkable sr ad of such charity 


: Your most "humble servant.’ 


120 am 160 tell. this gentleman i in calor sadness, and with. 
out jest, that there really is so good and charitable a man 
as the benefactor enquired for in his letter, and that there 
are but two boys yet named. The father of one of them 
was killed at Blenheim, the father of the other at Alßmanza. 
I do not here give the names of the children, beeause I © 
should take it to be an insolence in me to publish them, 
in a charity which I have only the direction of as a ser- 
vant to that worthy and generous spirit, who bestows 
upon them this bounty without laying the bundage of 
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au obligation. What I bave to do is to tell them, they 
beholden only to their Maker, to kill in them, as they 
w up, the false shame of poverty; ; and let them know, 
Sat their present fortune, which is come upon them by 
the loss of their poor fathers on so glorious occasions, is 
much more honourable than the inheritance of the mast 
ample ill-gotten wealth. 


The next letter whieh lies befure me is from a man of 
sense, who strengthens hid dwa authority with that of 
Tully, in persuading me to- what he very justly believes 
one cannot be averse, 


‘MR. BICKERSTAFE, London, Feb. 27, 1709. 

Im so confident of your inclination te promote any. 
thing that is for the advancement of liberal .arts, that 1 lay 
before you the following translation of a paragraph in 
Cicero’s oration in defence of Archias the poet, as an in- 
ceative to the agreeable and instructive reading of the 
writings of the Augustan age. Most vices and follies pro- 
ceed from a mans ineapacity of entertaining himself, 
and we are generally fools in eompany, because we dare 
not be wise alone. J hope, on some future occasions, you 
will find this no barren hint. Tully, after having said 
very handsome things of his client, commends the arts ef 
which be was master, as follows: 

If so much profit be not reaped in the study of letters, 
and if pleasure only be fuund; yet, in my opinion, this 
relaxation of the mind should bé ésteemed most humane 
and ingenuous. Other things are not for all ages, places, 
and seasons, These studies form youth, delight old age, 
adorn prosperity, and soften, and even remove adversity, 
entertain at home, are no hinderance abroad ; do not leave 
us at night, and keep us.company on the. road. and in the 
eountry. ‘lam, 

* Your humble servant, 
* STREPHON, 


The following-epistle seems to want the quickest des- 
patch, because a lady is every moment offended until it is 
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amwered; which is best done by letting the offender see 
in her own letter how tender she is of calling him so. 


“SiR, 


This comes from a relation of yours, though unknown 
to you, who, besides the tie of consanguinity, has some 
value for you on thé accouut of your lucubrations, those 
being designed to refine our conversation, as well as cul- 
tivate our minds. I humbly beg the favour of you, in one 
of your Tatlers, after what manner you please, to correct 
a particular friend of mine, for an indecorum he is guilty 
of in discourse, of calling his acquaintance, when he speaks 
to them, Madam: as for example, my cousin Jenny Dis- 
taff, Madam Distaff; which, I am sure you are sensible, 
is very unpolite, and it is what makes me often uneasy for 
him, though I cannot tell him of it myself, which makes 
me guilty of this presumption, that I depend upon your 
goodness to excuse; and 1 do assure you, the gentleman 
will mind your reprehension, for he äs, as I am, Sir, 

“Your most bumble servant and cousin, 
* DOROTHY DRUMSTICK.’: 


‘| write this in a thin under-petticoat, and never did 
or will wear a fardingal.’ 


I had no sooner read the just complaint of Mrs. Drum- 
stick, but I received an urgent one from another of the 
fair sex, upon faults of more pernicious consequence. 


‘MR. BICKERSTAFF, 
Observing that you are entered ints a correspondence 
with Pasquin, who is, I suppose, a Roman catholic, I beg 
of yon to-forbear gwing him any account of our religion 
or manners, until you have rooted out certain misdemea- 
nours even in uur charches. Among others, that of bow- 
ing, saluting, taking suuff,“ and other gestures. Lady 
Autumn made me a very low courtesy the other day from 
the next pew, and, with the most courtly air imaginable, 


@ At St. Mary's, among the papers of the nniversity of Cambridga, 
there is a letter of James I. against the use af tobucco. 
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ealled herself miserable sinner. Her niece, soon after, 
saying, Forgive us our trespasses, courtesied with a 
glouting look at my brother. He returned it, opening 
his snuff-box, and repeating yet a more solemn expression. 
I beg of you, good Mr. Censor, not to tell Pasquin any 
thing of this kind, and to believe this does not come from 
one of a morose temper, mean birth, rigid education, nar- 

row fortune, or bigotry in opinion, or from one in whom 
time has worn out all taste of pleasure. I assure you, 
it is far otherwise, for l am possessed of all the contrary 
advantages ; and, I hope, wealth, good humour, aad good 
breeding, may be best employed in the service of religion 
and virtue; and desire you: would, as soon as possible, 
remark upon the above-mentioned indecorums, that we 
may not long transgress against the matter, to preserve 
our reputation in the former. 


your humble servant, 
* LYDIA,’ 


The last letter I shall insert is what follows. This is 
written by a very inquisitive lady; and, I think, such in- 
terrogative gentlewomen are to be answered no other way 
than by interrogation. Her billet is this: 


‘ DEAR MR. BICKERSTAFF, | 
Are you quite as good as you seem to be? 


; * CRLOE.’ 
To which I can only answer: 
‘ DEAR CHLOE, 
* Are you quite as ignorant as you seem to be? 
‘I, B. 
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Sheer-lane, March 3, 


Wuite the attention of the town is drawn aside from 
reading us writers of news, we all save ourselves against 
it is at more leisure. As for my own part, I shall still let 
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the:labousing oar be managed by my corsespondents, and 
fill my paper with their sentiments rather than my own, 
until 1 find my readers more disengaged than they are at 
present. When I came home this evening, I found several 
letters and petitions, which J shall insert with vo other 
order, than a8 ely opened them, as follows : 


7 ‘sir, | | March 1, 1709-10. 
Having a daughter about nine years of age, I would 
endeavour she might have education: I mean such a 
may be useful, as working well, and a good deportment. 
In order to it, T ant petsuaded to place her at some board- 
fng-actrool, situate a good air. My wife opposes it, and 
gives fur her grentest reason, that she ‘is too much a 
woman, and understands the formalities of visiting and 1 
ten tube 10 very nicely, that none, though much older, 
can exceed her; and, with all these perfections, the girl 
can scarce thread ‘a needle: but, however, after several 
arguments, we have agreed to be decided by your judg- 
ment: 4 and, knowing your abilities, shall manage our 
daughter exactly as you shall please to direct. I am seri- 
ous in my request, and hope you will besoin your answer, 
which will lay a deep obligation. upon, Sir, your humble 
servant, 
. 1. 
Sir. Pray answer it in your Tatler, that it may be ser- 
viceable to the public.’ 


I am as serious on this subject as my eorrespondent can 
de; and am of opinion, that the great happiness or mis- 


fortune of mankind depends upon the manner of educating 
and treating that sex. I have lately said, I design to turn 
my thoughts more particularly to them, and their service: 
I beg therefore a little time to give my opinion on so im- 
portant a subject, and desire the young lady may fill tea 
one week longer, until I have considered whether she shall 

be removed or not... 


- 


goo MR. BICKERSTARY, | 8 Feb. 27, 170 

Four notice in the advertisement in your Tatler of 

Saturday last about .W 5 in and about the Royal 
Vol. II. F 


* 
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Exchange, is mightily taken notice of by gentlemen who 
use the coffee-houses near the Chancery-office in Chan- 
eery-lane. And there being a particular ‘certain set of 
both young and old gentlemen that ‘belong to and near 
adjoining to the Chancery-dffice, both in Chancery- une 
and Bell-yard, that are not only: ‘Whettérs all te morn- 


ing long, but very musically given about twelve at night 


the same days, and mightily taken with the union of the 
dulcimer, violin, and song; at which recreation they re- 
joice together with perfect_barmony, however their clients 


‘disagree : You are humbly desired by several gentlemen 


to give some regulation concerning them; in which you 
will contribute to the repose of us, who are your very 
humble servants, je 

L. T. N. F. T. W. 


These Whetters are a people I have considered with 
much pains; and find them to differ from a sect I have 
Litherto spoken of, called snuff-takers, only in the expe- 
dition they take in destroying their brains: the Whetter 
s obliged to refresh himself every moment with a liquor, 
as the snuff-taker with a powder. As for their harmony 
in the evening, I have nothing to object; provided they 
remove to Wapping, or the Bridge-foot, where it is not to 
be supposed that their vociferations will anna he stu- 
dious, the busy, or the contemplative. I once had lodg- 
ings in Gray’s-Inn, where we had two hard students, who 
learned to play upon the hautboy; and I had a couple ef 
chamber-fellows over my head not less diligent in the 
practice of back-sword and single-rapier. I remember 


these gentlemen were assigned by the benchers the two 


houses at the end of the terrace-walk, as the only place 
fit for their meditations. Such students as will let none 
improve but themselves, ought, indeed, to have their pro- 
per distances from societies. 

The gentlemen of loud mirth above-mentioned I take 
to be, in the quality of their crime, the same as eaves- 
droppers ; for they who will be in your company whether 
you will or no, are to as great a degree offenders, as they 
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who hearken to what passes without being of your com- 
pany at all. The ancient punishment for the latter, when 
I first came to this town, was the blanket, which, I hum- 
bly conceive, may be as justly applied to him that bawls, 
as to him that, listens. It is therefore provided for the 
future, that, except in the long vacation, no retainers to 
the law, with dulcimer, violin, or any other instrument, 
in any tavern witbin a furlong of an inn of: court, shall 
sing any tune, or pretended tune whatsoever, upon pain 
of the blanket, to be administered according to the dis- 
eretion of all such peaceable people as shall be within the 
anmoyance. And it is farther directed, that all clerks 
who shall offend in thigq kind, shall forfsit their indentures, 
and be turned over as assistants to the. clerks of parishes 
within the bills. of mortality, who are heraby, empowered 
to demand them accordingly. 

Lam not to omit the receipt of the following letter, 
with a night-cap from my Valentine; which night-cap, 
I find, was finished in the year 1588, and is too finely 
wrought to be of any modern stiching. Its antiquity will 
better appear by my Valentine's own words: 


SIN, 

Since you are pleased to accept of so mean a present 
as a night - cap from your Valentine, I have sent you one, 
which I do assure you has been very much esteemed of 
in our family; for my great-grandmother’s daughter, who 
worked it, was meid of honour to queen Elizabeth, and 
had the misfortune to lose her life by pricking ber finger 
in the making of it, of which she bled to death, as her 
tomb now at Westminster * will show. For which rea- 
son, neither myself, nor any of the family, have loved 
work ever since; otherwise you should have one, as you 
desired, made by the hands of, Sir, 

* Your affectionate 
' VALENTINE, 


A banter on an idle story to this day repeated by the man who shows 
the tombs. : 
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4h the right worshipful Isaac Bickerstaff, Esquire, 
' Censor F Great Britain, and Governor of the Hos- 
pita erected, or to be erected in Moor-fields ; 
The petition of the inhabitants of the parish of Gotham, 
in the county of Middlesex; 


* HUMBLY SHEWETH, 

That whereas it is the undoubted right of your said 
petitioners to repair on every Lord’s day toa chapel of 
ease in the said parish, there} to be instructed in their 
duties in the known or vulgar tongue; yet so it is, may 
it please your worship, that the preacher of the said ehapel 
has of late given himself wholly up to matters of contro- 
versy, in nowise tending: to the edification of your said 
petitioners; and in handling, as he calls it, the same, 
bas used divers hard and crabbed words; such as, among 
many others, orthodox and heterodoz, which are in no sort 
understood by your said petitioners; and it is with grief 
of heart, that your petitioners beg leave to represent to 
you, that, mentioning the aforesaid words or names, the 
latter of which, as we have reason to believe, is his deadly 
enemy, he will fall into ravings and foamings, ill hecom- 


. ing the meekness of his office, and tending to give offence 


and scandal to all good people. 

* Your petitioners further say, that they are ready to 
prove the aforesaid allegations; and therefore humbly 
hope, that from a true sense of their condition, you will 
please to receive the said preacher into the hospital, until 
he shall recover a right use of his senses. 

: And your petitioners, &c. 


P PPP KK %% „ 
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ALL persons who employ themselves in public, are still 


interrupted in the course of their affairs; and, it seems, 


the admired cavalier Nicolini himself is commanded by 
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the ladies, who at present employ their time with great 
assiduity in the care of the nation, to put off his day until 
he shall.receive their commands, and notice that they are 
at. leisure for diversions. In the mean time it is not to 
be, expressed, how many cold chickens the fair-ones have 
eaten since this day sevennight for the good of their 
country. This great occasion has given birth to many 
discoveries of high moment for the conduct of life. There 
s a toast of my acquaintance who told me, the had now 
found out, that it was day before nine in the morning; 
and I. am very confident, if the affair hold many days 
longer, the ancient hours of eating will be revived among 
us, many having by it been made acquainted with the 
luxury of hunger and thirst. 
There appears, methinks, something very venerable in 
all assemblies: and I must confess, I envied all who had 
youth and health enough to make their appearance there, 
that they had the happiness of, being a whole day in the 
best company in the world. During the adjournments of 
chat awful court, a neighbour of mine was telling me, that 
it gave him a notion of the ancient grandeur of the Eng- 
ish. hospitality, to see Westminster-Hall a dining- room. 
There is a cheerfulness in such repasts, which is very de- 
 lightful to tempers which are so happy as to be clear of 
spleen and vapour; for, to the jovial, to see others pleased 
is the greatest of all pleasures. 
But, since age and infirmities forbid my appearance at 
tuch public places, the next happiness is to make the best 
use of privacy, and acquit myself of the demands of my 
correspondents. The following letter is what has given 
me no small inquietade, it being an accusation of par- 
tiality, and disregard to merit, in the person of a vir- 
tuoso, who is the most eloquent of all men upon small 
eccasions, and is the more to be admired for his prodi- 
‘gious fertility of invention, which never appears but upon 
subjects which. others would have thought barren. But, 
in consideration of his uncommon talents, I am con- 
tented to let him be the hero of my next two days, by 
daserting his friend’s recommendation of him at large. 
F72 
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“DEAR COUSIN, 22 Mn Fob, 29,1709. 
am just come out of the country, aud upon perusing 
your late lucubrations, I find Charles Lillie to be the 
darling of your affections ; that you have given him a 
place, and taken no small pains to establish him in the 
world; and, at the same time, have passed by his name- 
sake+ at this end of the town, as if he was a citizen do- 
funct, and one of no use in a commonwealth. I must 
own, his circumstances are so good, and o well known, 
that he does not stand in need of having his fame pab- 
‘ished to the world; but, being of an ambitious spirit, and 
an aspiring soul, he would be rather proud of the honour, 
than desirous of the profit, which might result from your 
recommendation. He is a person of a particular genius, 
‘the first that brought toys in fashion, and bawbles to 
‘perfection. He is admirably well versed in screws, eprings, 
and hinges, and deeply read in knives, combs, or seissart, 
buttons, or buckles. He is a perfect master of words, 
which, uttered with a smooth voluble tongue, flew into a 
most persuasive eloquence; insomuch, that I have khown 
“a gentleman of distinction find several ingenious faults 
with a toy of his, and show his utmost dislike to it, as 
being either useless or ill-eontrived ; but when the orator, 
‘behind the counter, had harangued upon it for an hour 
and a half, displayed its hidden beauties, and revealed its 
secret perfections, he has wondered how he had been able 
to spend so great a part of his life without bo important 
a utensil. I will not pretend to furnish out an inventory 
of all the valuable commodities that are to be foand at 
‘his Shop. 

* I shall content myself with giving an aecount of what 
J think most curious. Imprimis, his pocket-booke are 
2 ‘very neat and well contrived, not for keeping bank-bills, 
or goldemit hs notes, I confess; but they are admirable 
‘ For registering the lodgings of Madonas, and for preserv- 
‘ing letters from ladies of quality. His whips and spurs 
It is almost superfluous to say, that this . stil! subsists in 

’ Fleet-etreet in high reputation. 

1 Charlies Mather. — 
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are so nice, that they mill make one that buys them 
ride a fox-hunting, though before be hated noise and early 
rising, and was afraid of breaking bis neck. His seals are 
curiously fancied, and exquisitely well cat, dnd of great 
use to encourage young gentiemen to write a good hand. 
Ned Puszlepost has been ill used by bis writing- master, 
and writ a sort af a Chinese, or. downright scrawiiay ; 
however, upan his buying: a seal: of my friend, he is so 
much improved hy continual writing, that it is believed 
in a short time one may be able to read his letters, and 
find out bis meaning, without. guessing. His pistols and 
fugaes are a0 hey good, that they are fit to be laid up 
among the finest china. Then his tweezer cases are in- 
comparable: you shall have one not much bigger than 
your finger, with seventeen several instruments in it, all 
necessary every hour of the day, during the whole course 
of a man’s life. But if this virtuoso excels in one thing 
more than another, it is in canes. He has spent his most 
select hours in the knowledge of them; and is arrived at 
that perfection, that he is able to bold forth upon canes 
Jonger than upon any one subject in the world. Indeed, 
his canes are 8g floel clouded, and so well made up, either 
with gold or amber heads, that I am of the opinion it is 
impossible for a gentjemen to walk, talk, sit, or stand, 
as he should do, without one of them. He knows the 
value of a cane, by knowing the value of the buyer's 
astate,. Sir Timothy Shallow has two thousand pounds 
wee annum, and Tem Empty, one. ‘They both at several 
tim bah a cane of Charles: sir ‘Timothy's cost ten 
Suinaas, and Tom Empty's five. Upon comparing them, 
they ware. perfectly. alike. Sir Timothy, surprised there 
should be no diference in the canes, and so much in the 
price, somes to Charles: Damn it, Charles,” says he, 
you haue sold me a cane here for ten pieces, and the 
very same to Tom Empty for five“ Lord! sir Timothy,” 
says Charles, “I am concerned that you, whom I took 
to understand canes better than any baronet in town, 
should be so ayerseen!” “ Why, sir Timothy, your's is.a 
true jambee, and esquire Empty’s only a plain dragon.” 
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&* This virtuoso has a parcel of jambees now growing 
in the East-Indies, where he keeps a man on purpose to 
look after them, which will be the finest, that ever landed 
in Great Britain, and will be fit to cut about two years 
_ hence. Any gentleman may subscribe for as many as he 
pleases. Subscriptions will be taken in at his shop at ten 
guineas each joint. They that subscribe for six shall have 
a dragon gratis. This is all I have to say at present con- 
cerning Charles’s. curiosities; and hope it may be suf- 
ficient to prevail with you to take him into your consi- 
| ä which * 8 oer? with, you will oblige 
* Your humble servant.’ 


N. B. Whereas there came eat. last term, several gold 
snuff-boxes, and others: this is to give notice, that Charles 
will put out a new edition on Saturday next, which will 
be the only one in fashion,until after Easter. The gen- 
tleman that gave fifty pounds for the box set with dia- 
monds, may show it until Sunday night, provided be gees 
to church; but not after that time, there being one to 
be ss on Monday, ee cost fourscere guineas. 


22 * — 
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Sheer-lane, March 8. 

I was this afternoon surprized with a visit from my 
sister Jenny, after an absence of some time. She had, 
methought, in her manner and air, something that was 
za little below that of women of the first breeding and 
quality, but, at the same: time; above the simplieity and 
familiarity of her usual deportmient. As soon as she was 
_ Seated, she began to talk to me of the odd place I lived 
6 in, and begged of me to remove out of the lane where I 
have been so long acquainted ; -‘ for,’ said she, (it does 
_ 80 spoil one’s horses, that I must beg your pardon if you 
tee me much seldomer, when I am to make so great a 
journey with a single pair, and make visits, and get home 
the same night. I understood her pretty well, but would 
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not; therefore desired her, to pay off her coach, for 
I had a great deal to talk to her.“ She very pertly told 
me, she came in her own chariot.’ ‘ Why,’ said I, is 
your husband in town? and has he set up an equipage ?” 
No, answered she, ‘ but I have received five hundred 
pounds by his order; and his letters, which came at the 
same time, bade me want for nothing that was necessary.’ 

I was heartily concerned at her fully, whose affairs ren 
der her but just able to bear such an expense. However, 
I considered, that, according to the British custom of 
treating women, there is no other method to be used, in 
removing any of their faults and errors, but conducting 
their minds from one humour to another, with as much 
ceremony as we lead their persons from one place to an- 
other. I therefore dissembled my concern; and, in com- 
pliance with her, as a lady that was to use her feet no 
more, I begged of her, after a short visit, to let me per- 
suade her not to stay out until it was late, for fear of 
catching cold as she went into her coach in the dampness 
of the evening.” The malapert. knew well enough I 
laughed at her; but was not ill pleased with the certainty 
of her power over her husband, who, she knew, would 
support her in any humour he was able, rather than pass 
through the torment of an-expostulation to gainsay any 
thing she had a mind to. 

As soon as my fine lady was gone, I writ the following 
letter to my brother: 

*‘ DEAR BROTHER, 

I am at present under very much concern at the 
splendid appearance I saw my sister make in an equipage, 
which she has set.up in your absence. I beg of you not 
to indulge her in this vanity ; and desire you to consider, 
the world is so whimsical, that though: it will value you 
for being happy, it will hate you for appearing so. The 
possession of wisdom and virtue, the only solid distine- 
tions os life, is allowed much more easily than that of 
wealth and quality. Besides which, I must entreat you 
to weigh with yourself, what it is that people aim at in 
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setting themselves out to show in gay equipages and mo- 
derate ſortunes? You are not by this means a better man 
than your neighbour is; but your horses are better than 
his are. And will you suffer care and inquietude, to have 
ie said, ae you pass by, Those are very pretty punch 
nags:?" Nay, when you have arrived at this, there are a 
hundred worthless fellows who are still four horses bap- 
pier than you are. Remember, dear brother, there is a 
cestasn modesty in the enjoyment of moderate wealth, 
whieh, to transgvess, exposes men to the utmost derision ; 
and, as there is nothing but meanness of spirit can move 
„ maa to value himeelf upon what can be purchased with 
money, 80 be that shows aa ambition that way, and can- 
not acrive at it, is more emphaticalfy guilty of that mean- 
usta, I give yeu only my first thoughts on this occasion 5 3 
bat shall, as I am a Censor, entertain you in my next with 
rey sentiments in general upon the subject of equipage ; 
and show, that though there are no sumptuary laws 
amongst us, reason and good sense are equally binding, 
and will ever prevail in appointing approbation or dislike 
in all matters of an indifferent nature, when they are 
pureaed with earnestness. 

| J am, Sir, &c. 


ADVERTISEMENTS, 
To all Gentiemen, Ladies, and other, that delight in 
soft lines. 

These are to give notiee, that the proper time of the 
year for writing Pastorals now drawing near, there is a 
stage coach settled from the One- bell in the Strand to 
Dorchester, which sets out twice a week, and passes 
through Basingstoke, Sutton, Stockbridge, Salisbury, 
Blandford, and so to Dorchester, over the finest downs 
in England. At all which places, there are accommo- 
dations of spreading beeches, beds of flowers, turf seats, 
aad purling streams, for happy swains ; and thunderstruck 
oaks, and left- handed ravens, to foretell misfortunes to 
those that please to be wretched, with all other necessaries 
for pensive passion. 
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And, for the conveniency of sueh ‘whose affairs will nut’ 
permit them to leave this town, at the same place they 
may be furnished, during the season, with dpening buts, 
flowering thyme, warbling birds, sperting lambkins, and 
fountain water, right and good, and bottled on the spot 
by one sent down on purpose. 


N. B. The nymphs and swains are further 8 to un- 
derstand, that, in those happy elimes, they are so far from 
being troubled with wolves, that, for want of even foxes, 
a considerable pack of hounds have been lately forced to 
eat sheep. 


Whereas, on the sixth instant at midnight, several 
persons of light honour and loose mirth, having taken 
upon them in the shape of men, but with the voice of the 
players ‘belonging to Mr. Powell’s company, to call up 
surgeons at midnight, and send physicians to persons in 
sound sleep, and perfect health: This is to certify, that 
Mr. Powell had locked up the legs of his eumpany for fear 
of mischief that night; and that Mr. Powell will not pay 
for any damages done by the said persons. It is also 
further advised, that there were no midwives wanted 
when those persons called them up in the several parts 
of Westminster; but that those gentlewomen who were 
in the company of the said impostors, may take care to 
calt such useful persons on the sixth of December next. 

The Censor having observed, that there are fine wrought 
ladies“ shoes and slippers put out to view at a great shoe- 
maker’s shop towards Saint James’s end of Pall-mall, which 
create irregular thoughts and desires in the youth of this 
nation ; the said shop-keeper is required to take in those 
eyesores, or show cause the next court-day why he con- 
tinues to expose the same; and he is required to be pre- 
pared particularly to answer to the slippers with green 
lace, and blue heels. | 


It is impossible for me to ‘return the obliging things 
Mr. Joshua Barnes has said to me, upon the account of 
our mutual friend Homer. He and I have read him now 
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forty years with some understanding, and great admira- 
tion. A work to be produced by one who has enjoyed so 
great an intimacy with an author, is certainly to be 
valued more than any comment made by persons of yes- 


terday. Therefore, according to my friend Joshua’s re- 


quest, I recommend his work; and, having used a little 
magic in the case, I give this recommendation by way of 
Amulet or charm against the malignity of envious back- 
biters, who speak evil of performances whereof themselves 
were never capable.’ If I may use my friend Joshua's 
own words, I shall at present say no more, but that we, 
Homer's oldest acquaintance now living, know best his 
ways; and can inform the world, that they are often mis- 
taken when they think he is in lethargic fits, which we 
know he was never subject to; and shall make appear to 
be rank scandal and envy, that of the Latin poet, 
—~—Aliqnando bonds dormitat Homerus, 

Hor. Ars Poet. ver. 359, 
——Good old Homer sometimes nod. : a 2 
/njͤͤ ĩð³ ⁵⁵¼— . 
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Sheer-lane, March 10. 

In a nation of liberty, there is hardly a person in the 
whole mass of the people more absolutely necessary than 
a Censor. It is allowed, that I have no authority for as- 
suming this important appellation, and that I am eensor 
of these nations just as one is chosen king at the game 
of Questions and Commands: but if, in the execution 
of this ‘fantastical dignity, I observe upon jthings which 
do not fall within the cognizance of real authority, I hope 
it will, be granted, that an idle man could not be more 
usefully employed. Among all the irregularities of which 
I have taken notice, I know none so proper to be pre- 
sented to the world by a censor, as that of the general 
expense and affectation in equipage. I have lately hinted, 
that this extravagance must necessarily get footing where 
we have no sumptuary laws, and where every man may 
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be dressed, attended, and carried, in what manner he 
pleases. But my tenderness to my. fellow-subjects will 
not permit me to let this enormity go unobserved. 
As the matter now. stands, every man takes it in his 
head, that he has a liberty to spend his money as he 
pleases. Thus, in spite of all order, justice, and decorum, 
we, the greater number of the queen’s loyal subjects, for 
no reason in the world but because we want money, do 
not share alike in the division of her majesty’s high road. 
The horses and slaves of the rich take up the whole 
street; while we peripatetics are very glad to watch an 
opportunity to whisk cross a passage, very thankful that 
we are not run over for interrupting the machine that 
carries in it a person neither more handsome, wise, or 
valiant, than the meanest. of us. For this reason, were 
1 to propose a tax, it should certainly be upon coaches 
and chairs; for no man living can assign a reason, why 
one man should have half a street to carry him at hö 
ease, and perhaps only in pursuit of pleasures, when a 
good a man as himself wants room for his own person te 
pass upon the most necessary and urgent occasion. Unti 
such an acknowledgement is made to the public, I shall 
take upon me to vest certain rights in the scavengers of 
the cities of London and Westmiaster, to take the horses 
and servants of, all such as do not become or deserve such 
distinctions, into their peculiar custody. The offenders 
themselves I shall allow safe conduct to their places of 
abode in the carts of the said scavengers, but their horses 
hall be mounted by their footmen, and sent into the ser- 
vice abroad; and I take this opportunity, in the first 
place, to recruit the regiment of my good old friend the 
‘brave and honest Sylvius, “ that they may be as well 
-tamght as they are fed. It is to me most miraculous, 
% unreasonable a usurpation as this I am speaking of, 
should so long have been tolerated. We hang a poor 
fellow for taking any trifle from us on the road, and bear 


The real person here alluded to, under his Latin name of Sylvine, 
was most probably Cornelius Wood, a gentleman of an eg cellent charao- 
ter, 1 very eee military merit. He was born in Staffordshire 
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with the rich for robbins us of the read itself. Sach a 
tax as this would be of great satisfaction to us who walk 
on foot; and, sinee the distinction of riding in a coach is 
not to be appointed according to a man’s merit or service 
to his country, nor that liberty given as a reward for some 
eminent virtue, we should be highly contented to see them 
pay something for the insult they do us, in the state they 
take upon them while they are drawn by us. 

Until ahey have made us some reparation of this kind, 
we, the peripatetics of Great Britain, cannot think our- 
selves well treated, while every one that is able is allowed 
to set up an equipage. 

As for my part, I cannot but admire how persons, con- 
scious to themselves of no manner of superiority above 
others, can, out of mere pride or laziness, expose them- 
selves at this rate to public view, and put us all upon pro- 
nouncing those three terrible syllables, ‘ Who is that 2’ 
When it comes to that question, our method is, to con- 
sider the mein and air of the passenger, and comfort our- 
selves for being dirty to the ancles, by laughing at his 
figure and appearance who overlooks us. I must confess, 
were it not for the solid injustice of the thing, there is 
nothing could afford a discerning eye greater occasion 
for mirth, than this licentious huddle of qualities and 
characters in the equipages about this town. The over- 
seers of the highways and coustables have so little skill 
or power to rectify this matter, that you may often see 
the equipage of 2 fellow, whom all the town knows to 
deserve hanging, make a stop that shall interrupt the 
lord high chancellor and all the judges in their way to 
Westminster. 

For the better understanding of things and persons in 
this general confusion, I have given directions to all the 
coach-makers and coach-painters in town, to bring me in 
lists of their several customers ; and doubt not, but with 
comparing the orders of each man, in the placing his 
arms on the door of his chariot, as well as the words, 
devices, and ciphers, to be fixed upon them, to make a 
collection which shall let us into the nature, if not the 
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history, of mankind; more welully than the curiosities of 
any medalist in Hurope. 

But this evil of vanity in our- ficure, with many others, 
proceeds from a certain-gayety of heart, which bas crept 
into men’s very thoughts and complexions. The passions. 
and adventures of heroes, when they enter the lists for 
the tournament in romances, are not more easily distin- 
guishable by their palfreys and their armour, than the 
secret springs and affections of the several pretenders to 
show amongst us are known by their equipages.in ordi- 
nary life. The young bridegroom witb his gilded cupids 
and winged angels, has some excuse in the joy of his 
heart to launch out iato something that may be signifi- 
cant of his present happiness. But to see men, for no 
reason upon earth but that they are rich, ascend.triumphant 
chariots, and ride through the people, has at the bottom 
wething ‘else in it but an insolent transport, arising only 
from the distinction of fortune: 

It is therefore high time that I call in such coaches as 
are, in thet: embellishments, improper for the character 
of their owners. But if I find I am not obeyed herein, 
and that I eansot pull down those equipages already 
erected, I shall take upon me to prevent the growth of 
this: evil for the future, by enquiring into the pretensions 
of the pelsens; who shalt hereafter attempt to make public 
entries with: ornaments and decorations of their own ap- 
pointaient. If a man, who believed he had the hand- 
somest leg in this kingdom, should take a fancy to adorn 
so deserving à limb with a blue garter, he would justly be 
punished for offending against the most noble order: and, 
I think, the general prostitution of equipage and retinue 
is as destructive to all distinetion, as the impertinence of 
one man, if permitted, would ceftainty be to that illus- 
trious fraternity. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 
The censor having lately received intelligence, that the 
ancient simplicity in the dress and manners of that part 
of this island called Scotland begins to decay; and that 
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there are at this time, in the good town of Edinburgh, 
beaux, fops, and coxcombs: his late correspondent from 
that place is desired to send up their names and characters 
with all expedition, that they may be proceeded against 
accordingly, and proper officers named to take in their 
canes, snuff-boxes, and all other useless necessaries com- 
monly worn by such offenders. 
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Nescio quis teneros oculus mihi fascinat agnos. 
a Nirg. Eel. fii. lus. 


Ah ! what ill eyes bewitch my tender lambs f 


White's Chocolate-heuse, March 13. 


THis evening was allotted for taking into consideration 
alate request of two indulgent parents, touching the care 
of a young daughter, whom they design to send to à board 
ing-school, or keep at home, according to my determi- 
nation; but { am diverted from that subject by letters 
which I have received from several ladies, complaining of 
a certain sect of professed enemies to the ‘repose of the 
fair sex, called Oglers. These are, it seems, gentlemen 
who look with deep attention on one object at the play- 
houses, and are ever staring all round them in churches. 
It is urged by my correspondents, that they do all that is 
possible to keep their eyes off these ensnarers; but that, 
by what power they know not, both their diversions and 
devotions are interrupted by them in such a manner, as 
that they cannot attend to either, without stealing looks 
at the persons whose eyes are fixed upon them. By this 
means, my petitioners say, they find themselves grow 
insensibly less offended, and in time enamoured of these 
their enemies. What is required of me on this occasion 
is, that as I love and study to preserve the better part of 
mankind, the females, I would give them some account 
of this dangerous way of assault; against which there is 
so little defence, that it lays ambush for the sight itself, 
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and makes them seeingly, knowingly, willingly, and for- 
cibly, go on to their own captivity. 

This representation. of the present state of affairs be- 
tween the two sexes gave me very much alarm; and I 
had no more to do, but to recollect what I bad seen at 
any one assembly for some years last past, to be convinced 
of the truth and justice of this remonstrance. If there be 
not a stop put to this evil art, all the modes of address, 
and the elegant embellishments of life, which arise out 
of the noble passion of love, will of necessity decay. Who 
would be at the trouble of rhetoric, or study the bon mien, 
when his introduction is so much easier obtained by a 
sudden reverence in a downcast look at the meeting the 
eye of a fair lady, and beginning again to ogle ber as soon 
as she glances another way? I remember very well, when 
I was last at an opera, I could perceive the eyes of the 
whole audience cast into particular cross angles one upon 
another, without any manner of regard to the stage, 
though king Latinus was himself present when I made 
that observation. It was then very pleasant to look into 
the hearts of the whole company; for the balls of sight 
are so formed, that one man’s eyes are spectacles to an- 
other to read his heart with. The most ordinary beholder 
can take notice of any violent agitation in the mind, any 
pleasing transport, or any inward grief, in the person he 
looks at; but one of these oglers can see a studied indif- 
ference, a concealed love, or a smothered resentment, in 
the very glances that are made to hide those dispositions 
of thought. The naturalists tell us, that the rattle-snake 
will fix himself under a tree where he sees a squirrel play- 
ing; and, when he has once got the exchange of a glance 
from the pretty wanton, will give it such a sudden stroke 
on its imagination, that though it may play from bough 
to bough, and strive to avert its eyes from it for some 
time, yet it comes nearer and nearer by little intervals of 
looking another way, until it drops into the jaws of the 
animal, which it knew gazed at it for no other reason but 
to ruin it. I did not believe this piece of philosophy 
until that night I was just now speaking of; but I then 
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saw the same thing pass between an ogier and a coquette. 
Mirtillo, the most learned of the former, had for some 
time discontinued to visit Flavia, no less eminent among 
the latter. They industriously avoided all places where 
they might probably meet, but chance brought them to- 
gether to the playhouse, and seated them in a direct line 
over-against each other, she in a front box, he in the pit 
next the stage. As soon as Flavia had received the ‘looks 
of the whole crowd below ber with that air of insensibility, 
which is necessary at the first entrance, she began to look 
round her, and saw the vagabond Mirtilio, who had so 
long absented himself from her circle; and when she first 
discovered him, she looked upon him with that gtance, 
‘which, in the language ef oglers, is-called the scornful, 
‘but immediately turned her observation another way, and 
returned upon him with the tndifferest. This gave Mir- 
tillo no small resentment; bat he used ber aecordinghy. 
He took care to be ready for het next glance. She found 
his eyes full in the indolent, with his lips erumpied up, in 
‘the postute of ‘one whistting. Her anger at this usage 
‘immediately appeared in every muscle of her face; and 
‘after many emotions, which glistened in her eyes, she east 
them round the whole house, and gave them softnesses in 
‘the face of every man she had ever seen before. After 
‘she thought she had reduced all she saw to her obedience, 
‘the play began, and ended their dialogue. As soon as the 
first act was over, she stood up with a visage full of dis- 
setnbled alacrity and pleasure, With which she overlooked 
the audience, and at last came to him; he was then 
‘placed in u side way, with his hat-slouched over his eyes, 
“antl gazing at a wench in the side-box, as talking of that 
gipey to the gentleman who sat by him. Bat, as she fixed 
upon Him, he turned suddenly with a full faee upon her, 
“and, with all the respect imaginmbſe, made her the most 
‘obsequious bow in the presence of the whote theatre. * 
“This gave her a pleasure not to be conceated; and she 
made bim the recovering, or second conrtesy, with a smile 


Fer mauy years last past this behaviour from a person in lie pil, to 
a lady or even a gentleman in a Hor, would be thoigm monstrous. 
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that spoke a'perfeet revondiliation. Between the ensuing 
acts, they talled te each other with gestures and glances 
80 significant, ¢hat they ridiculed the whole house in this 
silent speech, and made an. .appoistment that Mirtillo 
should lead her to her coach. 

The peculiar language of one eye, as it differs from an- 
cther as much as the tone of one voice from another, and 
the fascination or enchantment, which is lodged m the 
optic nerves of the persons concerned in these dialogues, 
is, I must confess, too mice a subject for one who is not 
an adept in these speculations ; but I shall, for the good 
and safety of the fair sex, call my learned friend sir William 
Read to my assistance, and, by the help of his observations 
on this organ, acquaint them when the. eye is to be be- 
lieved, and when distrusted. On the contrary, I shall 
conceal the true meaning of the looks of ladies, and in- 
dulge in them ati the art they can acquire in the manage- 
ment of theit glances: all which is but too little against 
creatures who¢siumph in falsekood, and begin to forswear 
with their eyes, when their tongues ean be no longer 
believed. | 

ADVERTISEMENT. 

A very clean well-behaved young gentleman, who is in 
a very good way in Cornhill, das writ:to-me the follewing 
tines; and seems ain some passages of his letter, which I 
omit, to lay it very much to heart, that I have not spoken 
of a supernatural beauty whom he sighs for, and com- 
plains to in most elaborate language. Alas! What can 
‘a monitor do? All-mankind live in romanee. 


‘MR. BICKERSTAY®, Royal Bxehange, March 11, 
Some time since, you were pleased to mention the 
beauties in the New Exchange and Westminster- hall, and, 
in my judgment, were not very impartial; for if you 
were pleased to allow there was one goddess in the New- 
Exchange and two shepherdesses in Westinster- hall, you 
very well might say, there was and is at present one angel 
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in the Royal Exchange; and I humbly beg the favour of 
you to let justice be done her, by inserting this in your 
next Tatler; which will make her my good angel, and 
me your most humble servant, 

: ‘ A. R. 
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Permittes ipsis expendere naminibus, quid 
Conveniat nobis, rebusque sit utile nostris. 
Nam pro jacnudis aptissima quzeque dabunt Dii. 
Carior est illis homo, quam sibi. Nos animorum 
Impulsa cæco magnifique ee ducti, 
Conjagium petimus, partamque uxoris ; at iilis 
Notam, qui pueri, qualisque fatura sit uxor. 
te. Juv. Sat. x. 347, et sed. 


Intruat thy ſortune to the powers above ; 22 
Leave them to manage for thee, and to grant . 

What their unerring wisdom sees thee want: 

In goodness as in greatness they excel? 

Ab l that we low'd ourseives but half s0 qwell!: : 

We, blindly hy our headstrong passions led. 

Are hot for action, and desire to wed; 

Then wish for heirs, but to the gods alone 

Our fature offspring and our wives are knomn. — 


From my own Apartment, March 15. 


- Amona the various sets of correspondents who apply to 
me for advice, and send up their cases from all parts of 
Great Britain, there are none who are more importunate 
with me, and whom I am more inclined to answer, than 
the Complainers. One of them dates his letter to me 
from the banks of a purling stream, where he used to 
ruminate in solitude upon the divine Clarissa, and where 
he is now looking about for a convenient leap, which he 
tells me he is resolved to take, unless I support him under 
the loss of that charming perjured woman. Poor Lavinia 
presses as much for consolation on the other side, and is 
reduced to such an extremity of despair by the inconstancy 
of Philander that she tells me she writes her letter with 
her pen in one hand, and her garter in the other. A 
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gentleman of. an ancient‘ family, in Norfolk is almost out 
of his wits upon the account of a greyhound, that, after 
having been his inseparable companion for ten years, is 
at last run mad. Another, who I believe is serious, com- 
plains to me, in a very moving manner, of the loss of a 
wife; and another, in terms still more moving, of a purse 
of money that was taken from him on Bagshot-heath, 
and which, he tells me, would not have troubled him, if 
he had given it tothe poor. In short, there is scarce a 
calamity in human life that has not produced me a letter. 

It is indeed wonderful to consider, how men are able to 
raise afflietion to themselves out of every thing. Lands 
and houses, sheep and oxen, can convey happiness and 
misery into the hearts of reasonable creatures. Nay, I 
have known a muff, a scarf, or a tippet, become a solid 
blessing or misfortune. A lap-dog has broke the hearts 
of thousands. Flavia, who had buried five children and 
two husbands, was never able to get over the loss of her 
parrot. , How often has a divine creature been thrown ~ 
into a fit by a neglect at a ball or an assembly? Mopsa 
has kept her chamber ever since the last masquerade, and 
is in greater danger of her life upon being left out of it, 
than Clarinda from the violent cold which she caught at it. 
Nor are these dear creatures the only sufferers by such 
imaginary calamities. Many an author has been dejected 
at the censure of one whom he ever looked upon as an 
idiot: and many a hero cast into a fit of melancholy, be- 
cause the rabble have not hocted at him as he passed 
through the streets. Theron places all his happiness in a 
running horse, Suffenus in a gilded chariot, Fulvius in a 
blue string, and Florio in a tulip- root. It would be endless 
to enumerate the many fantastical afflictions that disturb 
mankind; but as a misery is not to be measured from the 
nature of the evil, but from the temper of the sufferer, 
I shall present my readers, who are unhappy either in 
reality or imagination, with an allegory, for which I am 
indebted to the great father and prince of poets. 

As I was sitting after dinner in my elbow-chair, I took 
up Homer, and dipped into that famous speech of Achilles 


% 
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to Priam,® in which he tells him, that Jupiter bas by him 
two great vessels, the one filled with blessings, and the other 
with misfortunes ; out of which he mingles a eomposition 
for every man that comes into the world. This passage 
so exceedingly pleased me, that, as I fell insensibly into 
my afternoon’s slumber, it wrought. my imagination ino 
the following dream. | 

When Jupiter took into his. hands the government. of 
the world, the several parts of nature with the presiding 
deities did homage to him. Qne presented. him with.a 
mountain of winds, another with a magazine of hail, and 
a third with a pile of thuader-bolte, The stars offered up 
their influences; ocean gave in bis trident, earth hes 
fruits, and the sun his seasons. Among the several deities 
who came to make their court on this occasion, the desti- 
nies advanced with two great tuns carried. before theny 
one of which they xed at the right. hand of Jupiter, as be 
sat upon his throne, and the other on his left. The firet 
was filled with all the blessings, and the other with. all the, 
calamities of human life. Jupiter, in the beginning of 
his reign, finding the world much more innecent than: 
it is in this iron age, poured very plentifuly ont of the: 
tun that stood at his right hand; but, as mankiad da- 
generated, and became yaworthy ef his blessings, be set. 
abroach the other vessel, that filed the world with pain. 
and poverty, battles and distempers, jealoway anc felse- 
hood, intoxicating pleasures, and untimely deatha.. 

He was at length so very muel imceased at the great) 
depravation of human nature, and the repeated .provo- 
cations which he received frem all parts of the earth, 
that, having resolved to destroy the whole spacies, except 
Deucalion and Pyrrha, he commanded the destinies to 

© Two urns by Jove’s high throne have ever stood, : 
The source of evil one, and one ef good ; 
From thence the cup of mortal inan he fills, 
Blessings to those, to those distribntes ills ; 
To most he mingles both: the wretch decreed 
To taste the bad, unmix’d, is curst indeed ; 
. Parsued by wrongs, by meagre famine driven, 


He wanders, outcast both of earth and heaven. 
Popes HD. it. xiv. ver. 83. 
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gather up ‘the ‘blessings Which be bad thrown away upon 
the sons of men, and lay them up until the world should 
be inhabited by a more virtuous and deserving race of 


The three sisters immediately repaired to the earth, in 
search of the several blessings that had been scattered on 
it; but found the task which was enjoined them, to be 
much more difficult than they imagined. The first places 
they resprted to, as the most likely to succeed in, were 
eities, palaces, and cvurts; but, instead of meeting with 
what ‘they looked for here, they found nothing but envy, 
repining uneasiness, and the like bitter ingredients of the 
left hand vessel. ‘Whereas, to their great surprise, they 
discovered content, cheerfulness, health, innocence, and 
ather the most substantial blessings of life, in cottages, 
shades, and solitudes. ; 

‘There was another circumstance no Jess unexpected 
than the former, and which gave them very great per- 
plexity in the discharge of the trust which Jupiter had 
committed tothem. They observed, that several blessings 
had degenerated into calamities and that several calami- 
ties had improved into blessings, ‘according as they fell 
into the possession of wise or foolish men. They often 
found power, with so much insolence and impatience 
cleaving to it, that it became a misfortune to the person 
on whom it was conferred. Youth had often distempers 
growing about it, worse than the infirmities of old age. 
Wealth was often united to such a sordid avarice, as 
made it the most uncomfortable and painful kind of po- 
verty. On the contrary, they often found pain made 
glorious by fortitude, poverty lost in content, deformity 
beautified with virtue. In a word, the blessings were 
often like gocd fruits planted in a bad soil, that by de- 
grees fall off from their natural relish, into tastes altoge- 
ther insipid or unwholesome; and the calamities, like 
harsh fruits, cultivated in a good soil, and enriched by 
proper grafts and inoculations, until they swell with ge- 
nerous and delightful juices. 

There was still a third circumstance that occasioned as 
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great a surprise to the three sisters as either of the fore- 
going, when they discovered several blessings and cala- 
mities which had never been in either of the tuns that 
stood by the throne of Jupiter, and were nevertheless as 
great occasions of happiness or misery as any there. These 
were that spurious crop of blessings and calamities which 
were never sown by the hand of the deity, but grow of 
themselves out of the fancies and dispositions of haman 
creatures. Such are dress, titles, place, equipage, false 
shame, and groundless fear, with the like vain imagina- 
tions, that shoot up in trifling, weak, and irresolute minds. 

The destinies, finding themselves in so great a per- 
plexity, concluded that it would be impossible for them 
to execute the commands that had been given them, ac- 
cording to their first intention; for which reason they 
agreed to throw all the blessings and calamities together 
into one large vessel, and in that manner offer them up 
at the feet of Jupiter. 

This was performed accordingly; the eldest sister pre- 
senting herself before the vessel, and introdueing it with 
an apology for what they had done: 

O Jupiter,’ says she, we have gathered together alt 
the good and evil, the comforts and distresses-of human 
life, which we thus present before thee in one promiscueus 
heap. We beseech thee, that thou thyself wilt sort them 
out for the future, as in thy wisdom thou thalt think fit. 
For we acknowledge, that there is none besides thee that 
can judge what will occasion grief or jey in the heart of 
a human creature, and what will prove a mowing or a 
calamity to the person on whom it is N 
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— Ut ameris, amabilis esto. Ovid. 


—— Be lovely, that you may be low d. 


From my own Apartment, March 17. 
READING is to the mind, what exercise is to the body. 
As by the one, health is preserved, strengthened, and 
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invigorated ;- by the other, virtue, which is the health of 
the mind, is kept alive, cherished, and confirmed. But 
as exercise becomes tedious and painful, when we make 
use of it only as the means. of health, so reading is apt. 
to grow uneasy and burdensome, when we apply our- 
selves to it only for our improvement in virtue.. For this. 
reason, the virtue which we gather from a fable, or an 
allegory, is like the health we get by hunting; as we are 
engaged in an agreeable pursuit that draus us on with 
pleasure, and makes us insensible of the e that 

it. f 

After this ‘preface; 1 shall set down a very beautiful 
allegorienl fable of the great poet. hom I mentioned in 
my. last paper, and, whom it is very. difficult to lay aside 
when one is engaged in the reading of him. And this“ 
particularly design for the use of several of my fair cor. 
respondents, who, in their letters, have complained te. 
me, that they have. lost the affections of their husbands, 
and desire my advice how to recover them... 

Juno, says: Hamer, seeing her Jupiter seated on the top 
of mount Ida, and knowing that he had eonceived an 
aversion to her, began to study how she should regain his 
affections, and make berself amiable to him.“ With this 
theaght she immediately retired into her chamber, where 
she:.bathed herself in ambrosia; which gave her person 
all its beauty, and diffused. so divine an odour, as refreshed | 
all. nature, and sweetened both heaven and earth. She let 
her immortal tresses flow in the most graceful manner, 
and toak a particular care to dress herself in several orna- 
ments, which the poet describes at length, and which the 
goddess chose out as the most proper to set off her person 
to the best advantage. In the next place, she made a 
visit to Venus, the deity wha presides over love, and 
begged of her, as a particular favour, that she would lend 
her for a while those charms with which she subdued the 

¢ ——___-_ resolv’d to prove 
The oid, yet still snecessful cheats of love; 


Against his wisdom to oppose her charms | 
And lull the lord of thunder in her arms. 


7 coat Pope’s Hom. II. xiv. ver. 10% 
Vox. II. Hu 
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hearts both of gods and men. For,’ says the goddess, 
* J would make use of them to reconcile the two deities, 
who touk care of me in my inſaney, and who at present 
are at so great a variance, that they are estranged from 
each others bed.’ Venus was proud of an opportunity of 
obliging so great a goddess,” aad therefore made her a 
present of the cestus whieb she used to wear about her 
own waist, with advice to bide it in her bosom until she 
had aecomplished her intention. This cestus was a fine 
party-eoloured girdle, which, as Homer tells us, bad all 
the attractions of the sex wrought into it. The four prin- 
cipal figures in the embroidery were love, desire, fondness 
of speech, and conversation, filled with that sweetness and 
complacency, Which, says the poet, 3 steal away 
the hearts of the wisest men. 

Juno, after having made these. neeessary preperations, 
came, as by accident, into the presenee of Jupiter, who is 
said to have been as much inflamed -with her beauty, as 
when he first stole to her embraces without the consent 
of their parents. Juno, to cover her real thoughts, told 
him, as she had told Venus, that she was going to make 
a visit to Ooeanus and Tethys. He prevailed upen her 
to stay with him, protesting to her, that she appeared 
more amiable in his eye, than ever any mortal, goddess, 
or even herself, had appeared to him until that day. The 
poet then represents him in so great an ardour, that, 
without going up to the house which had been built by 
the hands of Vulcan according to Juno’s direction, he 
threw a golden cleud over their heads as they sat upon the 
top of mount Ida, while the earth beneath them sprung 
with awe divine the queen of Love 
Obey’d the sister and the wife of Jove: 

And frem her. fragnant heap the sone uabrac’d, 
With various. skill, and high, embroidery. grac’d. 
In this was every art, and every charm, : 
To win the wisest, and the coldest warm: 

Fond lova, the gentle vow, the gay desire, 

‘The bind deceit, the till reviving fire, 
Persuasive speech, and more persuasive sighs, 


Silence that spoke, and eloquence of eyes. 
Pope’s Hom. II. xiv. ver. 143. 
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up in lotuses, vaffrons, hyueintim, and hed of the softest 
flowertz for their repose. 

This close translation of one of the finest passages in 
Homer, may suggest abundance of instruction to a wo- 
man, who has a mind to preserve, or recall the affection 
ef her husband, The care of the person, and the dress, 
wich the particular blandishnietits woven im the cestus, 
are so plaimly recommended by this fable, aud so indis- 
pencably necessaty in every femate who desires to please, 
that they nded no further explanation. -The discretion 
likewise in covering all matrimonial quarrels from the 
knowledge of others, is taught m the pretended visit to 
Tethys, in the speech where Jano addresses herself to 
Venus; as the chaste and pradent management of a wife's 
ebarms is intimated by the sate pretence for her appext- 
ing before Jupiter, and by the conceatrnent of the ena 
ia her bosom. 

I shail leave’ this tale to the consideration of wack god 
housewives: who are never well dressed bat when they are 
abroad, und think it nécessary to dppdar more àgreeable 
to äll then ring than their husbands: 4s-dlso to those 
predent lade, who, to avoid the appearance of being 
overfond/ entertain their husbands with indifference, aver. 
dow, willen silence, or exasperating Iunguags 


Sheer-lane, March 17. 

Upon my coming home last night, I found a very hand- 
some present of wine left for me, as a taste of two 
hundred and sixteen hogsheads, which are to be put to 
sale at twenty pounds a hogshead, at Garraway's coffee- 
house in Exchange-alley, on the twenty-second instant, 
at three in the afternoon, and to be tasted in major Long’s 
vauit’s from the twentieth instant until the time of sale.’ 
This having been sent to me with a desire that I would 
give my judgment upon it, I immediately empanelled a 
jury of meh of nice palates, and strong heads, who, being 
all of them very scrupulous, and unwilling to proceed rashly 
im a matter of 90 great importance, refused to bring in 
their verdict until three in the morning; at which time 
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the foreman pronowneed, as well as he was able, Extra- 
a-ordinary French claret.’ For my own part, as 1 love to 
consult my pillow in all points of moment, I slept upon 
it before I would give my sentence, and cad morning con- 
firmed the verdict. . 

Having mentioned this tribute of wine: I mast give no- 
tice to my correspondents fur the future, who shall apply 
to me on this occasion, that, as I shall decide nothing 
unadvisedly in matters of this nature, I cannot: pretend 
to give judgment of a right good liquor, without examin- 
ing at least three dozen bottles of it. I must, at the 
same time, do myself the justice to let the world know, 
that I have resisted great temptations in this kind; as it 
is. woll known to a butcher in Clare-market, who endea- 
voured to currypt the with a dosen and a half of marsow- 
bones. I had likewise a bribe sent me by a fishmonger, 
consisting of a collar of brawn, and a jole of salmon; but 
not finding them excellent in their kinds, I had the inte- 
grity to eat them both up, without speaking one werd of 
them. However, for the future, I shall have an eye to 
the diet of this great city, and will recommend the best 
x re food to them, if I receive these pre-. 

and respectful notices from the sellers; that it may 
ot be ai hereafter, that my readers were dente caught 
fi e 


POPPLID DLO PLL OOS, 
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No, 140. Tuesday, Mureck 21, 1709.10 
5 -—-Gnetus elementa per omnia quærunt, . 
Nunquam animo Fredi obstantibus 
Ns. Sat. xi. 14. 
They ransack ev'ry element for choice ; 
Of ev’ry fieh and fowl, at any pries. Congreve. 


From my own Apartment, March 20. 
Havina intimated in my last paper, that I design to 
take under my inspection the diet of this great city, I shall 
begin with a.very earnest and serious exhortation to all 
my well-disposed readers, that they would return to the 
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food of their forefathers, and reconcile themselves to beck 
and mutton. : This was the diet which bred that hardy 
race of mortals who won the fields of Creasy and Agin- 
court. I need not to upto high us the history of Guy 
earl of Warwick, who is well known to have eaten up a 
dan cow of his own killing. The renowned king Arthur 
is generally looked. upon. as the first who ever sat down 
to a whole roasted ox, which was. certainly the best way 
to preserve the: gravy; and it is further added, that he 
and his knights sat about it at his round table, and usually 
consumed it to the very bones before they would enter 
upon any debate of .mdment.. The Black Prince was a 
professed lover of the brisket ; not to mention the history 
of the-surloin;.oe the: institution of the order of Beef- 
eaters; which aal so. many evident and undeniable 
marks: of the great respect, which our warlike 
have paid to this excellent food. The tables of the an- 
cient gentry.of this nation were covered thrice a-day with 
hot roast beef; and, I am credibly informed, by an an- 
tiquary who bes searched the registers in which the bills: 
of fare of the.court are recorded, that instead of tea and 
bread and butter, which have prevailed of late years, the 
maids of honour ia queen Elisabeth's. time were allowed 
three rumps of beef for their breakfast.’ Matton has like- 
wise been in great repute among our valiant countrymen; 
but was formerly observed to be the food rather of men 
of nice and delicate appetites, than those of strong and 
robust constitutions. For which reason, even to this day, 
we. use the word Shcep-biter as a term of reproach, as we 
do Beef-eater iu a respectful and honourable sense. As 
for the flesh of lamb, veal, chicken, and other animals 
under age, they were the invention of siekly and degene- 
rate palates, according to that wholesome: remark of 
Daniel the historian; who takes notice, that in all taxes 
upon provisions during the reigns of several of our kings, 
there is nothing mentioned besides the flesh of ‘such fowl 
and cattle as were arrived at their fall growth, and were 
mature for slaughter. The common people of this king- 
dom do still keep up the taste of their ancestors ; and it 
H n 2 
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ii te thie that we, it a Hreat meneure, owe the tapatalleld | 
victoriés that have been gained in this réifii: fer I would — 


desire my reader to consider, what work out 5 
would have made at Blenheim and families, if thley had 
been fed with fricassees and rtigouti. 

For this reason, we at present see the ſtorid 88 
the strong limb, and the hale constitution, dre to be found 
chiefly among the meaner sort of people; vr in ib wild 


* 


gentry who have been educated among the weeds er mon · 
tains. Whereas many great fantilies dre insensibh fallen 


off from the athletic eonstitution of their progenitbra, and 


are deindled ‘away into a pale, sickly, e ge 


neration of valetudinarinas. 


I afty pertians b thought: extravagant in iny notion 


but; J mhat:confess; I am apt ‘to:inkpute thd dubhoneum 
that sometimes happen in gredt families, to the inflaming 
Kind of. diet whieh -is 80 mech in:ifaskion. Many dishes 
can excite desire without giving strength, and ‘heat the 
body without ‘newuriéhing it; as physicians: derte that 
thei poorest and most. dispirited: blood és most subject to 
fetten. I leok-upon a French ragout to be as pernicious 
to the stomach:as‘a glass of spirits ; and whea'l havu: seen 
a young: lady swallow. all the instigetinns of high suupe, 
seasoned -shuces, ahd forced meéata, I C at the 
despair or tedious sighing of ber lovers: N 

The rules dmonsg thete false delicate are to: be a cone 
tradictory as they ean be to nat are. 

Withodt expecting the return of hunger, they eat for 


an appetite, and prepare aa aa toulhyz but to ec. 


eite it. 


They admit of nothing at- their tables in ite ure 


form, or'withoat em daguise: 

Phe are: to eat every thing before it 8 Season, 
and to leave it eff as suom as it is goed to be vaten. 

Phey ‘are not tu apprbve any thing thut is agreeable to 
orflinary paldtes z and nothing is to gratify their senses, 
but what would offeiid ‘those of their inferiors. 

remember I was t summer invited to a friend’s 


house, whe is a great adimiver of the French cookery, 
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Gnd, us the phrase , ‘ente well.“ At our sitting down, 
I found the table covered with u great variety ef unknown 
dishes. ‘I was anightily at ‘a loss to learn what they were, 

and therefore did not knew where to help myself. That 
which stood beford me, I took to be u towsted porcupine, 
hewever did not care for asking questions; and have 
sinee been informed, that it was- only a larded turkey. I 
afterwards passed my eye over zeveral hashes, which I do 
not know the names uf to ttrts duy; und, hearing that 
they were delicacies, did not eek fit to meddle with 
then. 

vAmeng dtbher dainties, 1 mam sothething like a phea- 
sant, and thetefore desired to be helped to a wing of it; 
bat, to my great‘supprise, my friend told me it was a 
rabbit, which is a ‘sort of meat I never cured for. At last 
Ivdieeovered, with sonie joy, u pig at the lower end Of the 
table, and begged a kentlememn that was near it to cut me 
a pieee of it. Upon which ‘the verftlemian of the house 
said, with great civility, ‘ I am sure you will like the pig, 
for it was whkipped to death.’ I must confess, I heard 
him with horror, and could rot eat of an animal that had 
died so tragical a death. I was now in great hunger and 
confusion, when methought I smelled the agreeable savour 
of roast beef; but could not tell from which dish it arose, 
though I did not question but it lay disguised in one of 
them. Upon turning my head, I saw a noble surloin on 
the side-table; smoaking in the most delicious manner. 
I had recourse to it more than once, and could not see 
without vome indignation ‘that substantial English dish 
banished in so ignominious a manner, to make way for 
Freneh ‘kickshaws. 

The dessert was brought up at last, which in truth was 
as eatraordinaty as any thing that had come before it. 
The whole, when ranged in its proper order, looked like 
a very beautiful winter-piece. There were several pyra- 
nfids of vandied sweetmeats, that hung like icicles, with 
fruits senttered up and down, and hid in an artificial kind 
of frost. At the same time there were great quantities of 
cream beaten up into u snow, and near them little plates 
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of sugar-plums, disposed like so many lieaps of hail-stones,: 
with a' multitude of congelatiens in jellies of various co- 
lours, I was indeed so pleased with the several objects 
which lay before me, that I did not care for displacing 
any of them; and was half angry with the rest of the 
company, that, for the sake of a piece of lemon-peel, or 
a sugar-plum, would spoil so pleasing.a picture. Indeed, 
I could not but smile to see several of them cooling their 
mouths with dumps of ice, which they bad just before been 
burning with salts and peppers. 

As soon as this show was over, 1 took my leave, that 
I might finish my dinner at my own house. For as J in 
every thing love what is simple and natural, so partieu- 
larly in my food; two plain dishes, with two.or three 
good-natured, cheerful, ingenious friends, would make 
me more pleased and vain, than all that pomp and luxury 
can bestow. For it is my. maxim, that he keeps the 
greatest table who has the most valuable company at it. 
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| Prom my own Apartment, March 22. 


Ir has often been à sold grief to me, when I have re- 
flected on this glorious nation, which is the scene of public 
nappiness and liberty, that there are still crowds of pri- 
vate tyrants, against whom there neither is any law now 
in being, nor ean there be invented any by the wit of 
man. These cruel men are ill-natured husbands. The 
commerce in the conjugal state is so delicate, that it is 
impossible to prescribe rules for the conduct’ of it, so as 
to fit ten thousand nameless pleasures and disquictudes 
which arise to people in that condition. But it is in this 
as in some other nice cases, where touching upon the ma- 
lady tenderly is half way to the cure; and there are some 
faults which need only to be observed, to be amended. 

, Lam put into this way of thinking by a late conversation 
which I am going to give an account of, 
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I made a visit the other day to a family for which I have 
a great honour, and found the father, the mother, and two 
or three of the younger children drop off designedly to 
leave me alone with the, eldest daughter; who was but a 
visitant there as well as myself, and is the wife of a gen- 
tleman of a very fair character in the world. As soon as 
we were alone, I saw her eyes full of tears, and methought 
she had mach to'say to me, for which she wanted encou- 
ragement. Madam,’ said I, you know I wish you all as 
well as any friend yon have: speak freely what I see you 
are oppressed with; and you may be sure, if I cannot re- 
lieve your distress, you may at least reap so much present 
advantage, as safely to give yourself the ease of uttering 
it. She intmediately assumed the most becoming com- 
posure of countenance, and spoke as follows: It is an 
aggravation. of affliction in a married life, that there is a 
sort of guilt in communicating it: for which reason it is, 
that a lady of your and my acquaintance, instead of speak- 
ing to you herself, desired-me, the next time I saw you, 
as you are a professed friend to our sex, to turn your 
thoughts upon the reciprocal complaisance whieh. is the 
duty of a married state. 

. * My friend was neither in birth, fortune, nor edacation 
delow the gentleman whom she married. Her person, 
her age, and her character, are also such as he can make 
no exception to. But 80 it is, that from the moment the 
marriage ceremony was over, the obsequiousness of a 
lover was turned into the haughtiness of a master. All 
the kind endeavours which she uses to please him, are at 
best but so many instances of her duty. This insolence 
takes away that secret satisfaction, which does not only 
excite. to / virtue, but also rewards it. It abates the fire 
of a free and generous love, and embitters all the plea- 
sures of a social life. The young lady spoke all this with 
such an air of resentment, as discovered how nearly , she 
was concerned in: the distress, 

When J observed she had done speaking, Madam, 

said I, the affliction you mention is the greatest that can 
happen in human life; and I know but one consolation 
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in it, if that be a consolation, that the calamity is à pretty 
general one. There is nothing so common as for men to 
enter into marriage, without so much as expecting to be 
happy in it. They seem to propose to themselves a few 
holidays in the beginning of it; after which they are to 
return at best to the usual course of their life; and, for 
aught they know, to constant misery and uneasiness. 
From this false sense of the state they are going into, 
proceed the immediate coldness and indifference, or hatred 
and aversion, which attend ordinary marriages, or rather 
bargains to eohabit.’ Our eonversation was here inter 
rupted by company which came in upon us. : 

The humour of affecting a superior carriage, generally 
rises from a false notion of the weakness: of a female an- 
derstanding ia general, or an over-weening opinion that 
we have of our own; for when it proceéde from a natural 
ruggedness and brutality of temper, it is altogether in- 
corrigible, and not to be amended by admonition. Sir 
Francis Bacon, as I remember, lays it down as a- maxim, 
that me marriage can be happy in which the wife has no 
opinion of her husband's wisdom; but, without offence to 
so great an authority, I may venture to say, that a sullen 
wise man is as bad as a godd-natured fool. Knowledge, 
softened with complacency and good-breeding, will make 
a man equally beloved and respected; but when joined 
with a severe, distant, aad unsociable temper, it creates 
rather fear than love. I, who am a bachelor; have no 
other notions of conjugal tenderness but what I leert 
from books; and shall therefore produee three letters of 
Pliny, who was not only one of the greatest, but the most 
learned man in the whole Roman empire. At the same 
time I am very much ashamed, that on such occasions I 
am obliged to have recourse to heathen authors; and shall 
appeal to my readers, if they would not think it a mark 
of a narrow education in a mar of quality, to write such 
passionate letters to any woman but a mistress. They 
were all three written at a time when she was at a dis- 
tance from him. The first of them puts me in mind of a 
married friend of mine, whd said, Sickness itself is plea- 
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sant to a man that is attended in it by one whom he 
dearly loves. 


Pliny to Calphurnia. 


1 never was so mueh offended at business, as when, it 
hindered me from going with you into the country, or 
following you thither ; for I more particularly wish to be 
with you at present, that I might be sensible of the pro- 
gress you make in the recovery of your strength and 
health; as also of the entertainment and diversions you 
can meet with in your retirement. Believe me, it is an 
anxious state of mind to live in ignorance of what hap- 
pens to those whom we passionately love. I am not only 
in pain for your absense, but also for your indisposition. 
Tam afraid of every thing, fancy every thing, and, as it 
is the nature of man in fear, I fancy those things most, 
which I am most afraid of. Let me, therefore, earnestly 
desire you to favour ma, under these my apprehensions, 
with one letter every day, ur, if possible, with two; for 
I shall be a little at ease while; I am reading your letters, 
and grow anxious again as soon as I have read them.’ 


SECOND LETTER. 

* You tell me, that you are very much afflicted at my 
absence, and that you have no satisfaction in any thing 
but my writings, which you often lay by you upon my 
pillow. You oblige me very much in wishing to see me, 
and making me your camforter in my absence. In re- 
turn, I must let you know, I am no less pleased with the 
letters which you writ to me, and read them over a thou- 
sand times with new pleasure. If your letters are capable 
of giving me so much, pleasuse, what would your conver- 
sation do? Let me beg of you to write to me often; 
though, at the same time, I must confess, your letters give 
me anguish whilst they give me pleasure.’ 


THIRD LETTER. 
It is impossible to conceive how much I languish for 
vou in your absence; the tenecr love I bear you is the 
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chief cause of this my uneasiness; which is still the more 
insupportable, because absence is wholly a new thing to 
us. I lie awake most part of the night in thinking of 
you, and several times of the day go as naturally to your 
apartment as if you were there to receive me; but when 
I miss you, I come away dejected, out of humour, and like 
a man that had suffered a repulse. There is but one part 
ef the day in which I am relieved from this anxiety, and 
that i is when Iam engaged in public affairs. 

Fou may guess at the uneasy condition of one who 
has no rest but in business, no consolation but in trouble.’ 


I shall conclude this paper with a beautiful passage out 
of Milton, and leave it as a lécture to those of my own 
sex, who have a mind to make their conversation agree- 
able, as well as instructive, to the fair partners who are 
fallen into their care. Eve having observed that Adam 
was entering into some deep disquisitions with the angel, 
who was sent to visit him, is described as retiring’ from 
their company, with a design: of learning’ what should 
pass there from her husband. 


go spake our sire, and by his eount nance gem d 
Entering on studions thoughts abstruse, which Eve 
Perceiving where she sat retir d in sight, 
With lowliness majestic frum her seat 
Rose, and went forth among her fruits and flowers. 
Yet went she not, as not with such discourse ö 
Delighted, or not capable her ear 5 
Of what was high. Sach pleasures she reer wd, 
Adam relating, she sole auditress; 
Her husband the relater she preferr’d 
Before the angel, and of him to aeg 
Choee rather. Ha, she knew, aside nls 
Grateful digressions, and solve high dispute 
With conjugal caresses; from his lip ö . 
Not words alone pieas’d ber. OI when mest nos : 
Sach pairs, in love and matual boneur feind F 
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Heec sunt jucundi causa, cibasque mali. Ovid. 


"Tis this that causes and foments the evil, 
And gives us 8 mixt with pain R. Wynne. 


From my own Apartment, March 24. 


I HAVE received the following letter upon the subject of 
my last paper. The writer of it tells me, I there spoke of 
marriage as one that knows it only by speculation, and 
for that reason he sends me his sense of it, as drawn from 
experience. 

MR. BICKERSTA EF. 

I have received your paper of this day, and think you 
have- done the nuptial state a great deal of justice in the 
authority you give us of Pliny, whose letters to his wife 
you have there translated. But give me leave to tell you, 
that it is impossible for you that are a bachelor to have so 
just a notion of this way of life, as to touch the affections 
of your readers in a particular wherein every man’s own 
heart suggests more than the nicest observer can form 
to himself, without experience. I, therefore, who am an 
old married man, have sat down to give you an account 
of the matter from my own knowledge, and the observa- 
tions which I have made upon the conduct of others in 
that most agreeable or wretched condition. 

It is very commonly observed, that the most smart 
pangs which we meet with, are in the beginning of wed- 
lock, which proceed from ignorance of each other's hue 
mour, and want of prudence to make allowances. for a 
change from the most careful respect, to the most un- 
bounded familiarity. Hence it arises, that trifles are 
commonly occasions of. the greatest: anxiety ; for contra- 
diction being a thing wholly unusual between a new-mar- 
ried couple, the smallest instance of it is taken for the 
highest i injury; and it very seldom happens, that the man 
is slow enough in assuming the character of a busband, 
or the woman quick enough. in condescending to that of 

Vol. II. . 1 
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a wife. It immediately follows, that they think they 
have all the time of their courtship been talking in masks 
to each other, and therefore begin to act like disappointed 
people. Philander finds Delia ill-natured and imperti- 
nent, and Delia, Philander surly and inconstant. 

I bave known a fond couple quarrel in the very honey- 
moon about cutting ap a tart: nay, I could name two, 
who, after having had seven children, fell out and parted 
beds upon the boiling of a leg of mutton. My very next 
neighbours have not spoke to one another these three days, 
because they differed in their opinions, whether the clock 
should stand by the window, or over the chimney. It may 
seem strange to you, who are not a married man, when 
I tell you how the least trifle can strike a woman dumb 
for a week together. But, if you ever enter into this 
state, you will find that the soft sex as often express their 
anger by an obstinate silence, as by an Angers ela- 
mour. 

Those indeed who begin this course of life without jars 
at their setting out, arrive within few months at a pitch 
of benevolence and affection, of which the most perfect 
friendship is but a faint resemblance. As in the unfor- 
tunate marriage, the most minute and indifferent things 
are objects of the sharpest resentment; so in a happy 
one, they are occasions of the most exquisite satisfactjan. 
For, what does not oblige in one we love? What does 
not offend in one we dislike? For these reasons I take 
it for a rule, that in marriage, the chief business is to 
acquire a prepossession in favour. of each other. They 
should consider one another's words and actions with a 
secret indulgence. There shauld be always an. inward 
fondness pleading for each other, such as may add new 
beauties to every thing that is exeellent, give charms to 
what is indifferent, and cover every thing that is defeetive 
Fer want of this kind propensity and bias of mind, the 
married pair often take things ill of each other, which no 
one else would take notice of in either of them. 

But the most unhappy circumstance of all is, where 
each party is always laying up fuel for dissension, and 
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gathering together a magazine of provocations, to exas- 
rate each other with when they are out of humour, 
These people, in common discourse, make no scruple to 
let those who are by know they are quarrelling with one 
another; and think they are discreet enough, if they con- 
ceal from the company the matters which they are hint- 
ing at. About a week ago, I was entertained for a whole 
dinner with a mysterious conversation of this nature: out 
of which I could learn no more, than that the husband 
and wife were angry at one another. We had no sooner 
sat down, but says the gentleman of the house, in order 
to raise discourse, I thought Margarita* sung extremely 
well last night.” Upon this, says the lady, looking as pale 
as ashes, I suppose she had cherry-coloured ribbands 
on.” No,“ answered the husband with a flush in his 
face, but she had laced shoes.” I look upon it, that a 
stander-by on such occasions has as much reasan to be 
out of countenance as either of the combatants. To turn 
off my confusion, and seem regardless of what had passed, 
I desired the servant who attended, to give me the vinegar, 
which unluckily created a new dialogue of hints; for, as 
far I could gather by the subsequent discourse, they bad 
dissented the day before about the preference of elder to 
wine vinegar. In the midst of their discourse, there ap- 
5 a dish of chicken and asparagus, when the hus- 
and seemed disposed to lay aside all disputes ; and, look- 
ing upon her with a great deal of geod nature, said, Pray, 
my dear, will you help my friend to a wing of the fowl 
that lies next you, for I think it looks extremely well.” 
The lady, instead of answering him, addressing herself to 
me, Pray, sir,” said she, do you in Surry reckon the 
white or the black-legged fowls the best? I found the 
husband changed colour at the question; and, before I: 
could answer, asked me, Whether we did not call hops 
broom in our country?” I quickly found they did not ask 


Francesca. Margarita de l’Epine, a native of Tuscany. This celebrated 
singer performed in many of the earlier Italian operas represented in 
England. She and Mrs. Tofts were rivals for the public favonr, and it 


seems they divided! pretty equally the applause of the town. 
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questions so much out of curiosity as anger: for which 


reason I thought fit to keep my opinion to myself, and, 
as an honest man ought when he sees two friends in 
warmth with each other, I tuok the first opportunity I 
could to leave them by themselves. 

“ You see, sir, I bave laid before you only small inci- 
dents, which are seemingly frivolous: but take it from a 
man very well experienced in this state, they are princi- 
pally evils of this nature which make marriages unhappy. 
At the same time, that I may do justice to this excellent 
institution, I must own to you, there are unspeakable 
pleasures which are as little regarded in the computation 
of the advantages of marriage, as the others are in the 
usual survey that is made of its misfortunes. 

Lovemore and his wife live together in the happy pos- 
session of each other’s hearts, and, by that means, have 
no indifferent moments, but their whole life is one con- 
tinued scene of delight. Their passion for each other 
communicates a certain satisfaction, like that which they 
themselves are in, to all that approach them. When she 
enders the place where he is, you see a pleasure which he 
cannot conceal, nor he, or any one else, describe. In so 
consummate an affection, the very presence of the person 
beloved has the effect of the most agreeable conversation. 
Whether they have matter to talk of or not, they enjoy 
the pleasures of society, and, at the same time, the freedom 
of solitude. Their ordinary life is to be preferred to the 
happiest moments of other lovers. In a word, they have 
each of them great merit, live in the esteem of all who 
know them, and seem but to comply with the opinions 
of their friends, in the just value they have for each other.“ 
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Ni vis boni 
In ipsa inesset forma, heec formam extinguerunt. Ter. 


These things woald extinguish beauty, if there were not an innate 
pleasure-giving energy iu beauty itself. 


From my own Apartment, March 27. 


WHEN artists would expose their diamonds to an ad- 
vantage, they usually set them to show in little cases of 
black velvet. By this means the jewels appear in their 
true and genuine lustre, while there is no colour that can 
infect their brightness, or give a false cast to the water.’ 
When I was at the opera the other night, the assembly: 
of ladies in mourning made me consider them in the’same’ 
kind of view. A dress wherein there is so little variety 
shows the face in all its natural charms, and makes one 
differ from another only as it is more or less beautiful. 
Painters are ever careful of offendiog against a rule which. 
is so essential in all just representations. The chief figure: 
must have the strongest point of light, and not be injured 
by any gay colourings that may draw away the attention 
to any less considerable part of the picture. The present 
fashion obliges every body to be dressed with propriety, 
and makes the ladies’ faces the principal objects of sight.. 
Every beautiful person shines out in all the excellence 
with which nature has adorned her; gaudy ribbands and 
glaring colours being now out of use, the sex has no op- 
portunity given them to disfigure themselves, which they 
seldom fail to do whenever it lies in their power. When 
a woman comes to her glass, she does not employ her 
time in making herself look more advantageously what 
she really is; but endeavours to be as much another 
creature as she possibly can. Whether this happens be- 
cause they stay so long, and attend their work so dili- 
gently, that they forget the faces and persons which they 
first sat down with, or, whatever it is, they seldom rise 
from the toilet the same women they appeared when they 
began to dress. What jewel can the charming Cleora 
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place in her ears that can please her beholders so much 
as her eyes? The cluster of diamonds upon the breast can 
add no beauty to the fair chest of ivory which supports 
it. It may indeed tempt a man to steal a woman, but 
never to love her. Let Thalestris change herself into a 
motley party-coloured animal: the pearl necklace, the 
flowered stomacher, the artificial nosegay, and shaded 
furbelow, way be of use to attract the eye of the be- 
bolder, and turn it from the imperfections of her features 
aadshape. But if ladies will take my word for it (and 
as they dress to please men, they ought to consult our 
fancy rather shan their own in this ꝓartinular, ) d can assure 
them, there is nothing touches our imaginefion so much 
as a beautiful woman in a plain dress. There might be 
mane. agreeable ornaments fnund im our aun: manufacture, 
than any that rise out of the:lobms of Persia. 

This, I know, is: a very harah doctrine to womankind, 
who are carried away with every thing that is showy, and 
with what delights the eye, more than any other species 
of living creatures whatsoever. Were the minds of the 
ex laid open, we should find the chief idea in one to be 
a tippet, in another a muff, in a third a fav, and ina fourth 

a fardingal. The memory of an old visiting lady is so 
filled with glaves, silks, and ribbands, that I can loek 
upon it as nothing else but a toy-shop. A matron of my 
acquaintance, complaining of her daughter's vanity, was 
observing, that she had all of a sudden held up her head 
higher than ordinary, and taken an air that showed a 
secret satisfaction in herself, mixed with a scorn of others. 
„ did not know,’ says my friend, what to make of. che 
earriage of this fantastical girl, until I was informed ‘by 
her eldest sister, that she bad a pair of striped gasters 
on.’ This odd turn of mind often makes the sex unhappy, 
and disposes them to be struck with every thing ‘that 
makes a show, however trifling and superficial. 

Many a lady has fetched a sigh at the toss of a wig, and 
been ruined by the tapping of a snuff-box. It is imp 
sible to describe all the execution that was done!by the 
sheulder-knot, while that fashion prevailed, or- to reckon 
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up ali the virgins chat have fallen a sacrifice to a pair of 

Sringed gloves. A sincere heart has nat made half so 
many conquests as an open waistcoat; and I should be 
glad to see an able bead make so good a figure in a wo- 
man’s company as a pair of red heels. A Grecian hero, 
when he was asked whether he could play upon the lute, 
thought, he had made a very guod reply, when he n, 
swered, No; but I can make a great city of a little one. 
Notwithstanding his boasted wisdom, I appeal to the heart 
of any toast in town, whether she wonld not think the 
lutenist preferable to the statesman? I do not speak this 
out of any aversion that I have to the sex; on the con- 
trary, I have always had a tenderness for ‘them ; but, I 
must confess, it troubles me very much, to see the gene- 
rality of them place their affections on improper objects, 
and give up all the pleasures of life for gewgaws and 
trifles. 

M. Masgery Bickerstaff, my great aunt, had a thou- 
sand pounds to her portion, which our family was desirous 
of keeping among themselves, and therefore used all pos- 
sible means to turn off her thoughts from marriage. The 
method they took was, in any time of danger, to throw a 
new gown or petticoat in her way. When she was about 
twenty-five years of age, she fell in love with a man of an 
agreeable temper and equal fortune, and would certainly 
Have married bim, had not my grandfather, sir Jacob, 
dressed her up in a suit of flowered sattin; upon which 
she set so.immoderate a value upon herself, that the lover 
was-coptemned and disearded. In the fortieth year of her 
age, dhe was again smitten; but very luckily transferred 
her passion to a tippet, which was presented to her by 
another relation who was in the plot. This, with a white 
sarsenct hood, kept her safe.in the family until fifty. About 
sixty, which generally produces a kind of latter spring in 
amorous eonstitutions, my aunt Margery had again a colt’s 
tooth in her head ; and would certainly have eloped from 
the mansion-house, had not her brother Simon, who was 
a wise man and a scholar, advised to dress her in cherry- 
coloured ribbands, which was the only expedient that could 
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have been found out by the wit of man to presetive the 
thousand pounds in our family, part 95 which: enjoy at 
this time. 

This discourse puts me in mind of a humorist men- 
tioned by Horace, called Eutrapelus, who, when he de- 
signed to do a man a-mischief, made him a present of a 
gay suit; and brings to my memory another passage of 
the same author, when he describes the most ornamental 
dress that a woman can appear in, with two words, simplex 
munditiis, which I have W 8 the benefit of my 
als 5 
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Dii, quibus imperiam est apimarum, umbreeque silentes, 

Et Chaos, et Phlegethon, loca nocte silentia late, ‘ 
Sit mihi fas audita loqui; sit numine vestro 

Pandere res alta terra et caligine mtersas. Vr. En. . 64 


Infernal gods, who rule the shades below, . 


Chaos and Phlegethon, the realms of woe ; 
Grant what I've heard I may to jight expose, : 
Secrets which earth, and night, and hell inclose! Pitt. 


From my own Apartment, March 29. 

A MAN who confines his speculations to the time present, 
has but a very narrow province to employ. his thoughts 
in. For this reason, persons of studious and contempla- 
tive natures often entertain themselves with the history 
of past ages, or raise schemes and conjeetures upon fatu- 
rity. For my own part, I love to range through that half 
of eternity which is still to come, rather than look on that 
which is already run out; because I know I have a real 
share and interest in the one, whereas all that was trans - 
acted in the other can be only matter of curiosity to me. 

Upon this account, I bave been always very much de- 
lighted with meditating on the soul's immortality, and in 
reading the several notions which the wisest of men, both 
ancient and modern, have entertained on that subject. 
What the opinions of the greatest philosophers have been, 


I have several times hinted at, and shall give an account 
of them from time to time, as occasion requires. It may 
likewise be worth while to consider, what men of the most 
exalted genius and elevated imagination have thought of 
this matter. Among these, Homer stands up as a prodigy 
of mankind, that looks down upon the rest of human 
creatures as a species beneath him. Since he is the most 
ancient heathen author, we may guess from his relation, 
what were the common opinions in his time concerning 
the state of the soul after death. 

Ulysses, he tells us, made a voyage to the regions of the 
dead, in order to consult Tiresias bow he should return to 
his own country, and recommend bimself to the favour 
of the gods. The poet scarcely introduces a single person, 
who doth not suggest some useful precept to his reader, 
and designs his description of the dead for the amend- 
ment of the living. 

Ulysses, after having made a very plenteous sacrifice, 
sat him down by the pool of holy blood, which attracted 
a prodigious assembly of ghosts of all ages and conditions, 
that hovered about the hero, and feasted upon the steams 
of his oblation. The first he knew was the shade of 
Elpenor, who, to show the activity of a spirit above that 
of body, is represented as arrived there long before Ulysses, 
notwithstanding the winds and seas had contributed all 
their force to hasten bis voyage thither. This Elpenor, 
to inspire the reader with a detestation of drunkenness, 
and at the same time with a religious care of doing proper 
~ honours to the dead, describes himself as having broken 
his neck in a debauch of wine; and begs Ulysses, that for 
the repose of his soul, be would build a monument over 
him, and perform funeral rites to his memory. Ulysses, 
with great sorrow of heart, promises to fulfil his request, 
and is immediately diverted to an object much more mov- 
ing than the former. The ghost of his own mother, An- 
ticlea, whom he still thought living, appears to him among 
the multitudes of shades that surrounded bim; and sits 
down at a small distance from him by the lake of blood, 
without speaking to him, or knowing who he was. Ulysses. 
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was exceedingly troubled at the sight, and could not for- 
bear weeping as he looked upon her: but being all along 
set forth as a pattern of consummate wisdom, he makes 
his affection give way to prudence; and, therefore, upon 
his seeing Tiresias, does not reveal himself to his mother, 
until he had consulted that great prophet, who was the 
occasion of this his descent into the empire of the dead. 
Tiresias having cautioned him to keep himself and his 
companions free from the guilt of sacrilege, and to pay 
bis devotions to all the gods, promises him a safe return 
to his kingdom and family, and a happy old age in the 
enjoyment of them. 

The poet, having thus with great art kept the curiosity 
of his reader in suspense, represents his wise man, after 
the despatch of his business with Tiresias, as yielding him- 
self up to the calls of natural affection, and making him- 
self known to his mother. Her eyes are no sooner opened, 
but she cries out in tears, Oh my son!’ and enquires 
into the occasions that brought him thither, and the for- 
tune that attended him. 

Ulysses, on the other hand, desires to know what the 
sickness was that had sent her into those regions, and 
the condition in which she bad left his father, his son, 
and more particularly his wife. She tells him, they were 
all three inconsolable for his absence. As for myself, says 

Le, that was the sickness of which I died. My i impa- 
tience for your return, my anxiety for your welfare, and my 
fondness for my dear Ulysses, were the only distempers 
chat . upon my life, and separated my soul from my 

Ulysses was melted with these expressions of ten- 
re and thrice endeavoured to catch the apparition 
in his arms, that he might hold his mother to his bosom, 
and weep over her. 

This gives the poet occasion to describe the notion the 
heathens at that time had of an unbodied soul, in the ex- 
cuse which the mother makes for seeming to withdraw. 
herself from her son's embraces. . The soul,’ says she, 

‘is camposed ueither of bones, flesh, nor sinews; but 
leaves behind her all those encumbrances of mortality to 
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be consumed on the funeral pile. As soon as she has thus 
east her burden, she makes her escape, and flies away 
from it like a dream.’ 

When this melancholy conversation is at an end, the 
poet draws up to view as charming a vision as could enter 
into man’s imagination. He describes the next who ap- 


peared to Ulysses, to have been the shades of the finest 


women that had ever lived upon the earth, and who had 
either been the daughters of kings, the mistresses of gods, 
or mothers of heroes; such as Antiope, Alemena, Leda, 
Ariadne, Iphimedia, Eriphyle, and several others, of whom 
he gives a catalogue, with a short history of their adven- 
-tares. . The beautiful assembly of apparitions were all 
gathered tugether about the blood. ‘ Each of them,’ 
says Ulysses, as a gentle satire upon female vanity, ‘ giv- 
ing me an account of her birth and family.’ This scene 
of extraordinary women, seems to have been designed by 
the poet as a lecture of mortality to the whele sex, and 
to put them in mind of what they must expect, notwith- 
standing the greatest perfections, ind highest honours, 
they can arrive at. 

The circle of beauties at length disappeared, and was 
succeeded by the shades of several Grecian heroes, who 
had been engaged with Ulysses in the siege of Troy. The 
first that approached was Agamemnon, the generalissimo 
of that great expedition, who, at the appearance of his 
old friend, wept very bitterly, and, without saying. any 
thing to him, endeavoured to grasp him by the band. 
Ulysses, who was much moved at the sight, poured out 
a flood of tears, and asked him the occasion of his death, 
which Agamemnon related to him in all its tragical cir. 
cumstances; how he was murdered at a banquet by the 
contrivance of his own wife, in confederacy with her adul- 
terer: from whence he takes occasion to reproach the 
whole sex, after a manner which would be inexcusable in 
a man who had not been so great a sufferer by them. ‘ My 
wife,’ says he, has disgraced all the women that shall 
ever be born into the world, even those who hereafter 
shail be innocent. Take care how you grow tuo fond of 
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your wife. Never. tell her all you know. If you reveal 
some things to her, be sure you keep others concealed 
from her. You, indeed, have nothing to fear from your 
Penelope, she will not use you as my wife has treated me ; 
however, take care how you trust a woman.’ The poet, 
in this and other instances, according to the system of 
many heathen as well as Christian philosophers, shows 
how anger, revenge, and other habits which the soul had 
contrapted in the body, subsist, and grow in it under its 
state of separation. 

lam extremely pleased with the companions whieh the 
poet in the next description assigns to Achilles. Achilles,’ 
says the hero, came up to me with Patroclus and Antilo 
chus. By which we may see that it was Homer's opinion, 
and probably that of the age he lived in, that the friend- 
ships which are made among the living, will likewise con- 
tinue among the dead... Achilles enquires after the welfare 
of. his son, and of his father, with a. fieroeness of the same 
character that Homer has every where expressed in the 
actions of his life. The passage relating to hm son is so’ 
extremely beautiful, that I must not omit t: Ulysses, 
after having described. him as wise ia eouneil, and active 
in war, and mentioned the foes whom he bad slain in 
battle, adds an observation that he himself had made of 
his behaviour, whilst he lay in the wooden heree, ‘ Most 
of the generals,’ says he, that were with us, either wept. 
or trembled ; as for your son, I never saw him wipe a tear 
from his cheeks, or change his countenance. On the con- 
trary, he would often lay his band upon his sword, or grasp 
his spear, as impatient to employ them against the Tro- 
jans. He then inſorms. his father of the great honour and 
rewards which he had purchased before Troy, and of his 
return from it without a wound. The shade of Achilles, 
says the poet, was so pleased with the aceount he received 
of his son, that be enquired no further, but stalked away 
witb more. than ordinary majesty over the green ey. 
that lay before them.’ 

This last circumstance, of a deceased father's rejoicing 
in the behaviour of his son, is very finely contrived by 
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Homer, as an incentive to virtue, and made use of by 
none that I know besides himself. 

The description of Ajax, which follows, and bis refusing 
to speak to Ulysses, who had won the armour of Achilles 
from him, and by that. means occasioned his death, is 
admired by every one that reads it. When Ulysses relates 
the sullenness of his deportment, and considers the great- 
ness of the hero, he expresses himself with generous and 
noble sentiments. ‘ Oh! that I had never gained a prize 
which cost the life of so brave a man as Ajax! who, for the 
beauty of his person, and greatness of his actions, was 
inferior to none but the divine Achilles.’ The same noble 
condescension, which never dwells but in truly great 
minds, and such as Homer would represent that of Ulysses 
to have been, discovers itself likewise in the speech which 
he made to. the ghost of Ajax on that occasion. ‘Oh, 
Ajax!’ says he, will you keep your resentments even 
after. death? What destructions hath this fatal armour 
brought upon the Greeks, by robbing them of you, who 
were their bulwark and defence? Achilles is not more 
bitterly lameated among us than you. Impute not then 
your death to any ene but Jupiter, who, out of his anger 
to the Greeks, took you away from among them: let me 
entreat you to. approach me; restrain the fierceness of 
your wrath, and the greatness of your soul, and hear what 
I have to say to you. Ajax, without making a reply, 
turned his back upon him, and retired into a crowd of 
ghosts. 

Ulysses, after all these visions, took a view’ of those 
impious wretches who lay in tortures for the crimes they 
bad committed upon the earth, whom he describes under 
all the varieties of pain, as 30 many marks of divine ven- 
geance, to deter others from following their example. He 
then tells us, that notwithstanding he had a great curio- 
sity to see the heroes that lived in the ages before him, 
the ghosts began to gather about him in such prodigious 
multitudes, and with such a confusion of voices, that his 
heart trembled as he saw himself amidst so great a scene 
of horrors. He adds, that he was afraid lest some hideous 
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spectre should appear to him, that might terrify him to 
distraction; and therefore withdrew in time. 

1 question not but my reader will be pleased with this 
description of a future state, represented by such a noble 
acd fruitful imagination, that bad nothing to direct it 
besides the light of nature, and the opinions of a dark and 
ignorant age. 
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Bombalio, elangor, stridor, taratabtara, murmur. Furn. Rhet. 
Rend with trẽmendoùs sounds your ears asunder, 
With gan, dram, trumpet; bluntierbass, and thaniter. Pope. 


From my o Apartment, March 31. . 

L avs beard of a very valuable picture, wherein all 
the painters. of the age in which it was drawn, are repre- 
sented sitting together in a circle, and joining in a con- 
cord of music. Eaeh of them plays upon such a parti- 
eular instrument as is the most suitable to his character, 
and expresses that style and manner of painting which is 
peeniiar to him. The famous cupola-painter of those 
times, to show the grandeur and boldness of his figures, 
hath a hora in his mouth, which he seems to wind with 
gréat strength and foree. On the contrary, an eminent 
artist, who wrought up his pictures with the greatest ac- 
uray, and gave them all these delicate touches which 
are apt to please the nicest eye, is represented as tuaing 
atheorbo. The same kind of Ausmour rum threagh the 
whole piece. 

I have often, from this hint, imagined to myself, that 
different talents in discourse might be shadowed eut after 
the same manner by different kinds of music; and that 
the several eonversable parts of mankind in this great 
ety, might be east into proper characters and divisiene, 
as they resemble several instruments that are in use among 
the masters of harmony. Of these therefore in their order; 
‘and first, of the Drum. 

Your Drums -are the blustorers in conversation, * 
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with a loud laugh, unnatural mirth, and a torrent of noise, 
domineer in public assemblies; overbear men of sense; 
etun their companions ; and fill the place they are in with 
a rattling sound, that hath seldom any wit, humour, or 
goed breeding in it. The Drum notwithstanding, by this 
boisterous vivacity, is very proper to impose upon the 
ignorant ; and in conversation with ladies whe are not of 
the finest taste, often passes for a man of mirth and wit, 
and for wonderful pleasant company. I need not observe, 
that the emptiness of the Drum very much contributes 
to its noise, 

The Lute is a character directly opposite to the Drum, 
that sounds very finely by itself, or in a very small consort. 
Its notes are exquisitely sweet, and very low, easily drown- 
ed in a multitude of instruments, and even lost among a 
few, unless you give a particular attention tot. A Lute 
is seldom heard in a company of more than five, wheress 
a Drum will show itself to advantage in an assembly of 
five hundred. The Lutenists therefore are men of a fine 
genius, uncommon reflexion, great affability, and es- 
teemed chiefly by persons of a good taste, who are the 
only proper judges of so delightfal and soft a melody. 

The Trumpet is an instrument that has in it no com- 
pass of music, or variety of sound, but is notwithstanding 
very ‘agrevable, so long as it keeps within its pitch. It 
has not abeve four or five notes, which are however very 
pleasing, and capable of exquisite turas and modulations. 
Whe gentlemen who fall under this denomination are your 
men ef the most fashionable education, and refined breed- 
ing, who have Jearned a certain smoothness of discourse, 
and sprightiiness of air, from the polite company they bave 
kept; but, at the same time, have -shallow parts, weak 
judgments, and a short reach of understanding. A play 
house, a drawing-room, a ball, a visiting-day, or a ring at 
Hyde - park, are the few notes they are masters of, which 
they touch upon in all conversations. The Trumpet, how. 
ever, is a necessary instrument about a court, and a pro- 
per enlivener of a consort, though of no grent harmony 
by itself. = 
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Violins are the lively, forward, importunate wits, that 
distinguish themselves by the flourishes of imagination, 
sharpness of repartee, glances of satire, and bear away the 
upper part in every consort, I cannot however but ob- 
serve, that when a man is not disposed to hear music, 
there is not a more disagreeable sound in harmony than 
that of a Violin. 

There is another musical instrument, which is more fre- 
quent in this nation than any other; I mean your Bass- 
viol, which grumbles in the bottom of the cosmsort, and, 
with a surly masculine sound, strengthens the harmony, 
and tempers the sweetness of the several instruments that 
play along with it. The Bass-viol is an instrument of a 
quite different nature to the Trumpet, and may signify 
men of rough sense and unpolished parts; who do not 
love to hear themselves talk, but sometimes break out 
with an agreeable bluntness, unexpected wit, and surly 
pleasantries, to the no small diversion of their friends and 
companions. In short, I look upon every sensible true- 
born Briton to be naturally a Bass-viol. 

As for your rural wits, who talk with great eloquence 
and alacrity of foxes, hounds, horses, quickset hedges, and 
six-bar-gates, double ditches, and broken necks, | am in 
doubt, whether I should give them a place jp the convers: 
able world. However, if they will content themselves 
with being raised to the dignity of Hunting-horns, I shall 
desire for the future, that they may be known by that, name. 

I must not here omit the Bagpipe species, that will 
entertain you from morning to night with the repetition 
of a few notes, which are played over and over, with the 
perpetual humming of a drone running undemeath them. 
These are your dull, heavy, tedious story-tellers, the load 
and burden of conversations, that set up for men of im- 
portance, by knowing secret history, and giving an account 
of transactions, that, whether they ever passed in the 
world or not, doth not signify a halfpenny to its instruer 
tion, or its welfare. Some have observed, that the nortbern 
parts of this island are more particularly fruitful in Bag- 
pipes. 
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There are so very few persons who are masters in every 
kind of conversation, and can talk on all subjects, that 
I do not know whether we should make a distinct species 
of them. Nevertheless, that my scheme may not be de- 
fective, for the sake of those few who are endowed with 
such extraordinary talents, I shall allow them to be Harp- 
sichords, a kind of music which every one knows i is a con- 
sort by itself. 

As for your Passing-bells, who look upon mirth as cri- 
minal, and talk of nothing but what is melancholy in 
itself, and mortifying to human nature, I shall not men- 
tion them. — 

I shall likewise pass over in silence all the rabble of 

mankind, that crowd our streets, coffee-houses, feasts, and 
public tables. J cannot call their discourse conversation, 
but rather something that is practised in imitation of it. 
For which reason, if I would describe them by any musical 
instrument, it should be by those modern inventions ol 
the bladder and string, tongs and key, marrow-bone and 
cleaver. 

My reader will doubtless observe, that I have only 
touched here upon male instruments, having reserved my 
female consort to another occasion. If he has a mind to 
know where these several characters are to be met with, 
I could direct him to a whole club of Drums; not to 
mention another of Bagpipes, which I have before given 
some account of in my description of our nightly meetings 
in Sheer-lane. The Lutes may often be met with in cou- 
ples upon the banks of a crystal stream, or in the retreats 
of shady-woods, and flowery meadows; which, for dif- 
ferent reasons, are likewise the great resort of your H unt- 
ing-horns. Bass-viols are frequently to be found over a 
glass of stale-beer, and a pipe of tobacco; whereas those 
who set up for Violins, seldom fail to make their appear- 
ance at Will's once every evening. You may meet with a 
Trumpet any where on the other side of Charing-cross. 

That we may draw something for our advantage in life 
out of the foregoing discourse, I must entreat my reader 
to make a narrow search into his life and conversation, 
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and, upon his leaving any company, te examine himself 
seriously whether he bas behaved himself in it like a Drum 
er.a Trumpet, a Violin or a Bass-viol; and, accordingly, 
endeavour to mend his music for the future. For my own 
part, I must confess, I was a Drum for many years; nay, 
anda very noisy one, until, having polished myself-a little 
in good company, I threw as much of the Trumpet inte 
my conversation, as was possible for a man of an in 
tuous temper, by which mixture of diseretit enusies'l-lnok 
upon myself, during the course of many years, tohave re- 
sembled a Tabor and Pipe. I have sinde very much ow 
deavoured at the sweetness of the Lute; but, in epite of 
all my resolutions, I must ‘confess, with great confusion, 
that I find myself daily degenerating into n Bagpipe; 
whether'it'be the effect of my‘otd age, or of the enmpany 
I'keep,'{ know not. ‘All that i can do, tu iteep u watch 
Over my convervation, and to silence' the Drone us cn as 
I find it begin to hum in my discourse, being determined 
rather to heur the notes of others, than to play out of tiare, 
and eneroach upon their parts in the consort by the noise 
af ‘so tiresome an instrument. 

I shall conclude'this paper with a letter which I reevived 
lust night from a friend of mine, who knows very weil my 
notions upon this subject, and invites me to pass the even- 
ing‘at' his house, with a seleét company of friends, m the 
following words: 


* DEAR ISAAC, : 

I intend to have a con; at my 1 this evening, 
havieg by great chance got a -Harpsichon, whieh I am 
eure will entertain yeu very agrecably. There will be 
bikewise two Lautes and a Trumpet: let me beg yon to 
put yourself in-tune and believe me 

* Your very ‘faithful aervant, 
. NICHOLAS. HUMDRU M.“ “ 


# See Tatler 157 
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Obscuris vera involvens. . Virg. Eu. vi. 100. | 
Involving truth in terms obscure. 


From my awn Apartment, April 3. 


W have already examined Homer's description of a 
future state,.and the cundition in which he hath placeil 
the souls of the degreased. I shall, in this paper, make 
some observations on the account which Virgil hath given 
us of the same ubjeet, who, besides a greatness of genius, 
bad all-the lights of philosophy and human learning to 
asslat and. guide him in his discoveries. 

Eueas is represented as descending into the empire of 
death, with a prophetess by his side, who instructs him in 
the secrets of those lower regions. 

Upon the :eonfines of the dead, and before the very 
gates of this infernal world, Virgil describes several inha- 
bitants, whose natures are wonderfully. suited to the situa- 
tion-of the place, as being either the occasions or resem- 
blances of death. Of ithe first kind are the shadows of 
Sickness, Old Age, Fear, Famine, and Poverty ; apparitions 
very terrible to‘behold, with several others, as Toil, War, 
Contention, and Discord, whieh contribute all of them to 
people this common receptacle of human souls. As this 
was likewise a very proper residence for every thing that 
resermbles death, the poet tells us, that Sleep, whom he 
represents as u near relation to death, has likewise his 
habitation in these quarters; and describes in them a 
huge gloomy elm tree, whieh seems a very proper orua- 
ment for the place, and is possessed by an innumerable 
swarm of dreams, that hang in elusters under every leaf 
of it. He then gives us a list of imagirfary persons, who 
very naturally lie within the shadow of the dream - tree, 
as being of the same kind of make in themselves, and the 
materials, or, to use Shakspeare's phrase, the stuff of 
which dreams are made.’ Such are the shades of the giant 
with a hundred hands, and of his brother with three bedies- 
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of the double-shaped Centaur and Seylla; the Gorgon with 
snaky hair; the Harpy with a woman's face and lion’s 
talons; the seven-headed Hydra; and the Chimera, 
which breathes forth a flame, and is a compound of three 
animals.! These several mixed natures, the creatures of 
imagination, are not only introduced with great art after 
the dreams, but, as they are planted at the very entrance, 
and within the very gates of those regions, do probably 
denote the wild deliriums and extravagances of fancy, 
which the soul usually falls into when she is just upon 
the verge of death. ; 8 8 

Thus far Æneas travels in an allegory. The rest of the 
description is drawn with great exactness, according to 
the religion of the heathens, and the opinions of the Pla- 
tonic philosophy. I shall uot trouble my reader with a 
common dull story, that gives an account why the heathens 
first of all supposed a ferry- man in hell; and his name to 
be Charon; but must not pass over in silence the point 
of ‘doctrine which Virgil hath very niuch insisted upon in 
this book. That the sduls of those who are unburied, are 
not permitted to go over into their respective places of 
rest, until. they have wandered a hundred years upon the 
banks of Styx. This was probably an invention of the 
heathen priesthood, to make the people extremely careful 
of performing proper rites and ceremonies to the memory 
of the dead. I shall not, however, with the infamous 
scribblers of the age, take an occasion from such a eir- 
cumstance, to run into declamations against priestcraft, 
but rather look upon it even in this light as a religious 
artifice, to raise in the minds of men an esteem for the 
memory of their ſorefathers, and a desire to recommend 
themselves to that of posterity; as also to excite in them 
an ambition of imitating the virtues of the deceased, and 
to keep alive in their thoughts the sense of the soul’s im- 


„mortality. In a word, we may say in defence of the severe 


opinions relating to the shades of unburied persons, what 
hath been said by some of our divines in regard to the 
rigid doctrines concerning the souls of such who die with- 
out being initiated into our religion, that supposing they 
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should be erroneous, they can do no hurt to the dead, 
and will have a good effect upon the living, in making 
them cautious of neglecting such necessary solemnities. 

Charon is no suoner appeased, and the triple-headed dog 
laid asleep, but Eneas makes his entrance into the do- 
minions of Pluto. There are three kinds of persons de- 
scribed, as being situate on the borders; and I can give 
no reason for their being stationed there in so particular 
a manner, but because none of them seem to have had a 
proper right to a place among the dead, as not having 
run out the whole thread of their days, and finished the 
term of life that had been allotted them upon earth. ‘he 
first of these are.the souls of infants, who are snatched 
away by untimely ends. The second are of those who are 
put to death wrongfully, and by an unjust sentence; and 
the third, of those who grew weary.of their lives, and laid 
violent hands upon themselves, As for the second of these, 
Virgil adds with great beauty, that Minos, the judge of the 
dead, is employed in giving them a re-hearing, and assign- 
ing them their several quarters suitable to the parts they 
acted in life. The poet, after having mentioned the souls 
of those unbappy men who destroyed themselves, breaks 
out into a fine exclamation. ‘Ob! how gladly,’ says he, 
* would they now endure life with all its miseries! but 
the destinies forbid their return to earth, and the waters 
of Styx surround them with nine streams that are unpass- 
able. lt is very remarkable, that Virgil, notwithstand- 
ing self- murder was so frequent among the heathens, and 
had been practised by some of the greatest men in the 
very age before him, hath here represented it as so heinous 
acrime. But in this particular he was guided by the doe- 
trines of his great{master Plato; who says on this subject, 
that a man is placed in bis station of life, like a soldier in 
his proper post, which he is not to quit, whatever may 
happen, until be is called off by his commander who 
planted him in it. 

There is another point in the Platonic philosophy, which 
Virgil has made the groundwork of the greatest part in. 
the piece we are now examining ; having with wonderful 
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art and beauty materialized, if I may se call it, a scheme 
of abstracted notions, and elothed the most nice refined 
conceptions of philosophy in sensible images, and poetical 
representations. The Platonists tell us, that the soul, 
during her residence in the body, contracts ‘many virtuous 

and vicious habits, so as to beoome a beneficent, milu, 
charitable; or an angry, malicious, revengeful being: a 
substance inflamed with lust, avarice, and pride; or, ou 
the contrary, brightened with pure, generous, and humble 
dispositions : that these and the like habits of virtue and 
vice, growing into the very essence of the soul, survive and 
gather strength in her after her dissolutica : that the tor- 
ments of a vicious soul, in a future state, arise principally 
from those importunate passiens which are not capable of 
being gratified without a body; and that, on the contrary, 
the happiness of virtuous minds very much consists in 
their being employed in sublime speculations, innocent 
diversions, sociable affections, and all the ecstasies of pas- 
sion and rapture which are agreeable to reasonable natures, 
and ef which they gained a relish in this life. 

Upon this foundation the poet raises that beautiful de- 
scription of the secret haunts and walks, weeny be tells 
us, are inhabited by dereased lovers. N 

Not far from hence, says he, lies a great waste of plains, 
that are called the Fields of Melancholy.’ In these there 
grows a forest of myrtle, divided into many shady retire- 
ments and covered walks, and inhabited by the souls of 
those who pined away with love. The passion, says le, 
continues with them after death. He then gives a list 
of this languishimg tribe, in which his own Dido makes 
the principal figure, and is described as living in this 
soft romantic scene with the shade of her fisrt husband 
Siehmus. 

The poet, in the next place, mentions another plain that 
was peopled with the ghosts of warriors, as still delighting 
in each other's company, and pleased with the exercise of 
arms. He there represents the Grecian generals and 
common soldiers who perished in the siege of Troy, as 
drawn up in squadrons, and terrified at the approach of 
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Kneas, which renewed in them those impressions of fear 
they had before received in battle with the Trojans. He 
afterwards, likewise, upon the same notions, gives a view 
of the Trojan heroes who lived in former ages, amidst a 
visionary seene ef chariots and arms, flowery meadows, 
shining spears, and generous steeds, which he tells us were 
their pleasures upon earth, and now make up their hap- 
piness in Elysium, For the same reasen also, he mentions 
others as singing Pœans, and songs of triumph, amidst a 
beautiful grove of layrel. The chief of the consort was 
the poet Musens; who stood inclosed with a circle of 
admirers, and rose by the bead and shoulders above the 
throng of ghades that surrounded him. The habitations 
of unhappy spirits, to show the duration of their torments, 
and the desperate condition they are in, are represented 
as guarded by a fury, moated round with a lake of fire, 
strengthened with towers of iron, encompassed with a 
triple wall, and fortified with pillars of adamant, whieh 
all the goda together are not able to heave from their 
foundations. The. noise of stripes, the clank of chains, 
and the groans of the tortured, strike the pious Aineas 
with a kind of horror. The poet afterwards divides the 
criminals into two classes. The first and blackest cata- 
logue consists of such as were guilty of outrages against 
the gods; and the. next, of such who were convicted of 
injustice between man and man; the greatest number of 
whom, says the poet, are ‘those who followed the dictates 
of avarice. 

It was an opinion | of. the Platonists, that the souls of 
men having ‘contracted i in the body great stains and pol- 
lutions of vice, aad ignorance, there were several purga- 
tions and cleansings necessary to be passed through, both 
here and hereafter, in order to refine and purify them. 

Virgil, to give this thought likewise a clothing of poetry, 
describes some spirits as bleaching in the winds, others as 
cleansing under great falls of waters, and others as purg- 
ing in fire, to recover the primitive beauty and purity of 
their natures. <= 

It was likewise an opinion of the same sect of philoso- 
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phers, that the souls of all men exist in a separate state, 
long before their union with their bodies; and that, upon 
their immersion into flesh, they forget every thing which 
passed in the state of pre-existence ; so that what we 
here call knowledge, is nothing else but memory, or the 
recovery of those things which we knew · before. 

Un pursuance of this scheme, Virgil gives us a view of 
several souls, who, to prepare themselves for living upon 
earth, flock about ‘the banks of the river Lethe, and win 
themselves with the waters of oblivion. 

The same scheme gives him an opportunity of 3 
a noble compliment to his countrymen, where Auehises 
is represented taking a survey of the long train of herees 
that are to descend from him, and giving his sen nos 
an account of all the glories of his race. . 

I need not mention the revolution of the Platonic yeas, 
which is but just touched upon in this boek; and, aed 
have consulted no author's thoughts ia thie explicatian, 
shall be very well pleased, if it can make the noblest piece 
of the most accomplished poet more agree able to ‘my 
female readers, when they think * to 2 8 N 
translation of it. | 
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Aliena negotia curat, . 
Excussus propriis. Hor. 3. Sat. ti. 19. 


When he had lost all business of his own, 
He ran in qnest of news thro’ an the prt 


From my own Apartment, Aovit 5. 2 


TukkE lived some years since, within my neighbour. 
hood, a very grave person, an upholsterer, who seemed 
a man of more than ordinary application to business. He 
was a very early riser, and was often abroad two or three 

* Mr. Arne, an apholsterer in Covent Garden, was, it is said, the ori- 
ginal of the politician exposed in this paper. He was the father of Dr. 


Thomas Augustine Arne, an eminent mene and a dramatic writer, 
who died in 1778. 
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hours before any of his neighbours. He had a particular 
carefuluess in the knitting of dis hrows; and a kind-of 
impatience in all his motions that plainly diseovered be 
was always intent on matters of importance. Upon my 
enquiry into his life and conversation, I found him to he 
the greatest. newsmonger in owr quarter: that he rose 
Before day to read the Fost- man; and that he would take 
two or three turns tothe other end of the.town before his 
neighbours were up to see if there were any. Dutch, mails 
come in. He had a wife and several children; hut. was 
much more inquisitive to know what. passed in Poland 
than in his: on family, and was in greater. pam and 
anxiety of ming for king Augustus 's welfare than thet of 
his nearest selations.... He looked: extremely thin in, a 
dearth of news, and never enjoyed himself im a westerly 
wind. This indefatigable kind of life was the ruin of his 
shop; for,-abouti the time that his favourite. prince left 
the crown of Poland, be broke and. disappeared. rn 
This man. and his.effairs bad been long out of my mind, 
until abvut three days agu, as I was walking in St. James's 
park, I beard soniebody at a distance hemming after me; 
and who should it be but my old neighbour the upheol- 
sterer? I saw he was reduced to extreme poverty, by 
certain shabby superfluities in his dress: for, notwith- 
standing that it was a very sultry day for the time of the 
year, he wore a loose great coat and a muff, with a long 
campaign wig out of curl; to which he had added the 
ornament of a pair of black garters buckled under the 
knee. Upon his coming up to me, I was guing to enquire 
into his present circumstances; but was prevented by his 
asking me, with a whisper, Whether the last letters 
brought any accounts that one, might rely upon from 
Bender ? 2’ I told him, None that I heard of; and asked 
bim, whether he had, yet married his eldest daughter? 
He told me, no. But pray, says he, tell me sincerely, 
what are your thoughts of the king of Sweden?“ For 
though his wife and children were starving, I found his 
chief concern at present was for this great monarch. I 
told him, that I looked upon him as one of the first 
Vo . II. LI 
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heroes of the age.’ But pray,’ says he, do you think 
there is any truth in the story of his wound ?’ And find- 
ing me surprised at the question, Nay,’ says he, I only 
propose it to you.’ I answered, that I thought there 
was no reason to doubt of it.“ But why in the heel,’ 
says he, more than in any other part of the body? Be- 
cause,’ said I, ‘ the bullet chanced to light there.’ 

This extraordinary dialogue was no sooner ended, but 
he began to launch out into a long dissertation upon the 
affairs of the North; and after having spent some time 
on them, he told me, he was in a great perplexity how 
to reconcile the Supplement with the English Post, and 
had been just now examining what the other papers say 
upon the same subject. The Daly Courant,’ says he, 
* has these words: We have advices from very good hands, 
that a certain prince has some matters of great impor- 
tance under consideration.” This is very mysterious: but 
the Post-boy leaves us more in the dark ; for he tells us, 
„ That there are private intimations of measures taken 
by a certain prince, which time will bring to light.” Now 
the Postman, says he, who uses to be very clear, refers 
to the same news in these words: The late conduct of 
a certain prince affords great matter of speculation.” This 
certain prince,’ says the upholsterer, whom they are ail 
so cautious of naming, | take to be Upon which, 
though there was nobody near us, he whispered something 
in my ear, which I did not hear, or think worth my while 
to make him repeat. 

We were now got to the upper end of the Mall, where 
were three or four very odd fellows sitting together upon 
the beneh. These I found were all of them politicians, 
who used to sun themselves in that place every day about 
dinner-time. Observing them to be curiosities in their 
kind, and my friend's acquaintance, I sat down among 
them. 

The chief politician of the bench was a great asserter 
of paradoxes. He told us, with a seeming concern, that, 
by some news he had lately read from Muscovy, it ap- 
peared to him that there was a storm gathering in the 
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Black-sea, which might in time do hurt to the naval 
forces of this nation.’ To this he added, ‘ that for his 
part, he could not wish to see the Turk ‘driven out of 
Europe, which he believed could not but be prejudicial to 
our woollen manufacture.’ He then told us, that he 
looked upon those extraordinary -revolutions whieh had 
lately bappened in those parts of the world, to have risen 
chiefly from two persons who were aot much talked of ; 
and those,’ says he, are prince Mensikoff, and the 
dutchess of Mirandola. He backed his assertions with 
so many broken hints, and such a show of depth and 
wisdom, that we gave ourselves up to his opinions. 

The discourse at length fell upon a point which seldom 
escapes a knot of true-born Englishmen, whether, in case 
of a religious war, the Protestants would not be too strong 
for the Papista? This we unanimously determined on the 
Protestant side. One who sat on my right hand, and, as 
I found hy his discourse, had been in the West Indies, 
assured us, that it would be a very easy matter for the 
Protestants to beat the pope at sea;’ and added, that 
whenever such a war does break out, it must turn to the 
good of the Leeward Islands.’ Upon this, one sat at the 
end of the bench, and, as I afterwards found, was the 
geographer of the company, said, that in case the Papists 
should drive the Protestants from those parts of Europe, 
when the worst came to the worst, it would be impossible 
to beat them out of Norway and Greenland, provided the 
northern crowns hold together, and the cgar of Muscovy 
stand neuter. He further told us, for our comfort, ‘ that 
there were vast tracks of lands about the pole, inhabited 
neither by Protestants nor Papists, and of greater extent 
than all the Roman-catholic dominions in Europe.’ 

‘When we had fully discussed this point, my friend the 
upbolsterer began to exert himself upon the present nego- 
tiations of peace; in which he deposed princes, settled 
the bounds of kingdoms, and balanced the power of 
Europe, with great justice and impartiality. 

I at length took my leave of the company, and was 
going away; but had not gone thirty yards, before the 
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upbolsterer hemmed again after me. Upon bis advane- | 
ing towards me with a whisper, I expected:to hear some * 
secret piece of news, which he had not thought fit to 
communicate to the bench; but, instead of that, he de- 
sired me in my ear to lend him half-a-crown. In com- 
passion to so needy a statesman, and to dissipate the con- 
fusion l found he was in, I told him, if be pleased, I would 
give bim five shillings, to receive five pounds of him when 
the great Turk was driven out of Constantinople; which 
he very readily accepted, but not before he had laid down 
to me the impossibility of such an event, as the affairs of = / 
Europe now stand. 

This paper I design for the particular benefit of those 
worthy citizens who live more in a coffee-house than in 
their shops, and whose thoughts are so taken up with the 
affairs of the allies, that they forget their customers. 
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— Sequiturque patrem non passibus æquis. 
Virg. Fn. ii. 742. 


— follows his father, ; 
But with steps not equal. 


From my own Apartment, April 7. 

WE have already described out of Homer the voyage 
of Ulysses to the infernal shades, with the several adven- 
tures that attended it. If we look into the beautiful 
romance published not many years since by the arch- 
bishop of Cambray, we may see the son of Ulysses bound 
on the same expedition, and after the same manner mak- 
ing his discoveries among the regions of the dead. The 
story of Telemachus is formed altogether in the spirit of 
Homer, and will give an unlearned reader a notion of 
that great poet’s manner of writing, more than any trans- 
lation of him can possibly do. As it was written for the 
instruction of a young prince who may one day sit upon 
the throne of France, the author took care to suit the 
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several parts of his story, and. particularly the description 
we are now entering upon, to the character and quality 
of his pupil. For which reason, he insists very much on 
the misery of bad, and the happiness of good kings, in the 
account he bath given of punishments and rewards in the 
other world. 9 

We may however observe, notwithstanding the endea- 
vours of this great and: learned author, to copy after the 
style and sentiments of Homer, that there is a certain 
tincture of Christianity running through the whole rela- 
tion. The prelate.in several places mixes himself with 
the poet; so that his future state puts me. in mind of 
Michael Angelos Last Judgment; where. Charon and 
his boat are represented as bearing a part in the dreadful 
solemnities of that great day. N 

Teiemachus, after having passed through the dark 
avenues of Death in the retinue of Mercury, who every 
day delivers up a certain tale of ghosts to the ferryman of 
Styx, is admitted to the infernal bark. Among the com- 
panions of bis voyage is the shade of Nadopharzan, a king 
of Babylon, and tyrant of all the East. Among the cere- 
monies and ponips of his funeral there were four slaves 
sacrificed, according to the custom of the country, in 
order to attend him among the shades. The author, 
having described this tyrant in the most odious colours of 
pride, insolence, and cruelty, tells us, that his four slaves, 
instead of serving him after death, were perpetually in- 
sulting him with reproaches and affronts for his past usage ; 
that they spurned him as he lay upon the ground, and 
forced him to show his face, which he would fain have 
covered, as lying under all the confusion of guilt and in- 
famy ; and, in short, that they kept him bound in a chain, 
in order to drag him before the tribunal of the dead. 

Telemachus, upon looking out of the bark, sees all the 
strand eovered with an innumerable multitude of shades, 
who, upon his jumping ashore, immediately vanished. He 
then pursues his course to the-palace of Pluto, who is de- 
scribed as seated on bis throne in terrible majesty, with 
Proserpine by his side. At the foot of his-throne was the 

LI 2 
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pale hideous spectre, whe, by the ghastlinesa of-his 1 
and the nature of the apparitions that : surround him, dis- 
covers himself to be Death. His: attendents are, Melen- 
choly, Distrust, Revenge, Hatred, Avarice, Despaie, Am- 
bition, Envy, Impiety, with frightful - Dreams, and waking 
Cares, which are all drawn very naturally, in properactions 
and postures. The author, withigreat - hoauty, places. near 
his frightful dreams an assembly of phantom, which · are 
often employed · to terrify the ding, ty appearing in the 
shape and likeness of the · daad. 

‘The. young here, in the nent plaer, takes a ‘survey of 
the different · kinds of erimainala, thai lay in torture among 
clouds of sulphur, and · torrents of. fire. The inst of these 
were auch ‘as had been guilty of · impiaties which every 
one bath a horror for: to whieh is added · a eatalogus ‘of 
such offenders that searce appear to be faulty in the eyes 
ef the vulgar. Among these, says -the author, are · mali- 
cious erities, that have endeavoured to cast a dlemish 
upon the .perfeetions of others.; with whom -be likewise 
places such as have oſcen hurt the · reputation of the inno- 
cent, by passing a rash. judgment on -their actions, ‘with- 
out knowing the ooceasion of them. These crimes, says 
he, are more severely punished after death, because they 
generally meet with.impunity upen earth. 

Telemaehus, after having taken :a-survey of several 
other wretehes in the same ciroumstances, arrives at that 
region of torments in ‘which wicked Riuge are | punished. 
There are very fine-strakes of imagination in-the-deserip- 
tion which he gives of this unhappy multitude. He tells 
us, that on one side of them there -stood -a -revengeful 
fury, thundering in their ears moessant repetitions of all 
the crimes they had committed: upan earth, with the ag- 
gravations of ambition, vanity, bardness‘of -heart,-end all 
those secret affections of mind that enter into the em- 
position of a tyrant. At the same time, she holds up-to 
them a large mirror, in whieh every one sees himself re- 
presented in the natural - horror and deformity-of- his cha- 
racter. On the other side ef them stands another fury 
that, with an insulting derision, repeats to them all tise 
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praises that their flatterers had bestowed upon them while 
they sat upon their respective thrones. She too, says the 
author, presents a mirror before their eyes, in which every. 
one sees himself adorned with all these beauties and per- 
feotions, in which they had been drawn by the vanity of 
their own hearts, and the flattery of others. To punish 
them for the wantonness of the cruelty which-they for- 
merly- exercised, they are now delivered up to be treated 
according to the fancy and caprice of several slaves, who 
have bere an opportunity of tyrannizing in their turns. 
The auther, having given us a deseription of these 
ghastly spectres, who, says he, are always calling upon 
Death, and are placed under the distillation of chat burn- 
ing vengeance whieh fails upon them drop by drap, and 
is never to be exhausted, leads us into a pleasing seene of 
groves, filled with the melody of birds, and the odours of 
a thousand different plants. These groves are represented 
as-rising among a great many flowery .meadows, and 
watered with-streams that diffuse a perpetual freshness, 
in the midst of an eternal day, and a never-fadiug-spring. 
This, says the author, was the habitation of · those good 
princes who were friends of the gods, and parents of the 
people. Among these, Telemachus converses with the 
shade of one of his ancestors, who makes a mest agreeable 
relation of the joys of Elysium, and the nature of its in- 
habitants. The residence of -Sesostris ameng these. bappy 
shades, with -bis character and present employment, is 
drawn · in a very lively manner, and with a great elevation 
ef thought. 
The deseription of chat, pure and. gentle light, which 
overflows these happy vegions, and clothes the · spirits of 
these virtuous . persons,’ bath · Something in it of that en- 
thusiasm which this author was accused of by bis enemies 
in the church of Rome; but, however it may look in re- 
ligion, it makes a very beautiful figure in poetry. 

The rays of the sun, says he, are darkness in comparison 
with this light, which rather deserves the name of glory, 
than that of light. It pierces the thickest bodies in the 
same manner as the sun-beams pass through crystal. It 
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strengthens the sight instead of dazzling it; and nov-. 
rishes, in the most inward recesses of the mind, a perpe- 
tual serenity that is nut to be expressed. It enters and 
incorporates itself with the very substance of the soul: the 
spirits of the blessed feel it in all their senses, and in all 
their perceptions. It produces a certain source of peace 
and joy that arises in them, for ever running through all 
the faculties, and refreshing all the desires of the soul. 
External pleasures and delights, with all their charms 
and allurements, are regarded with the utmost indifference 
and neglect by these bappy spirits, who have this great 
principle of pleasure within them, drawing the whole 
mind to itself, calling off their attention from the most. 
delightful objects, and giving them all the transports of 
inebriation, without the confusion and the folly of it. 

I have here only mentioned some master-touches of 
this admirable piece, because the original itself is under- 
stood by the greater part of my readers. I must confess, 
I take a particular delight in these prospects of futurity, 

whether grounded upon the probable suggestions of a 
fine imagination, or the more severe conclusions of phi- 
losophy; as a man loves to hear ali the @®&coveries or 
conjectures relating to a foreign country which he is, at 
some time, to inhabit. Prospects of this nature lighten 
the burden of any present evil, and refresh us under the 
worst and lowest circumstances of mortality. They ex- 
tinguish in us both the fear and envy of buman grandeur. 
Insolence shrinks its head, power disappears; pain, po- 
verty, and death fly before them. In short, the mind 
that is habituated to the lively sense of a hereafter, can 
hope for what is the most terrifying. to the generality of | 
mankind, and rejoice i in what is the most afflicting. 
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— Facile est inventis addere.—— 
It is easy to improve an vention. 


From my own Apartment, April 10. 

I was last night in an assembly of very fine women. 
How I came among them is of no great importance to 
the reader. I shall only let him know, that Iwas betrayed 
mto so guod company by the device of an old friend, who 
had promised to give some of his female acquaintance a 
sight of Mr. Bickerstaff. Upon hearing my name men- 
tioned, a lady who sat by me, told me, they had brought 
together a female consort for my entertainment. You 
must know, says she, that we all of us look upon our- 
selves to be musical instruments, though we do not yet 
know of what kind; which we hope to learn from you, 
if you will give us leave to play before you.’ This was 
followed by a general laugh, which I always look upon 
as a necessary flourish in the opening of a female consort. 
They then truck up together, and played a whole bour 
upon two grounds ; viz. the Trial® and the Opera. I could 
not but observe, that several of their notes were more soft, 
and several more sbarp, than any that I ever beard in a 
male consort; though I must confess, there was not any 
regard to time, nor any of those rests and pauses which 
are frequent in the harmony of the other sex: besides 
that the music was generally full, and no particular in- 
strument permitted to play long by itself. 

I seemed so very well pleased with what every one said, 
and smiled with so much complaisance at all their pretty 
fancies, that though I did not put one word into their dis- 
course, I have the vanity to think, they looked upon me 
as very agreeable company. I then told them, ‘ that if I 
were to draw the picture of so many charming musicians, 
it should be like one I bad seen of the muses, with their 


The Trial of Dr. Sacheverell, was a principal topic of conversation 
at the time here referred to. 
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several instruments in their hands; upon which the lady 
Kettle-drum tossed back her head, and cried, ‘ A very 
pretty simile !’ The cvasor‘t again revived ; in which, with 
nods, smiles, and approbations, I bore the part rather of 
one who beats the time, than of a performer. 

I was no sooner retired to my ludgings, but I ran over 
in my thoughts ¢heseveral characters of this fair assembly; 
whieh I shall give some account of, because they are 
various in their kind, and may each of them stand as ae 
sample of a whole species. 

The person who pleased me most was a Flute, an instru- 
ment, that, without any great compass, hath something 
exquisitely sweet and soft in its sound: it lulls and soothes 
the ear, and fills it with such a gentle kind of melody, as 
keeps the mind awake without startling it, and raises a 
most agreeable passion between transport and indolence. 
In short, the music of the Flute is the conversation of a 
mild and amiable woman, that has nothing in it very 
elevated, nor, at the-same time, any thing mean or trivial. 

I must here observe, that the Hautboy is the most per- 
fect of the Flute-species, which, with all the sweetness of 
the sound, bath a great strength and variety of notes; 
though at the same time I must observe, that the Haut- 
boy in one sex is as scarce as the Harpsichord in the other. 

By the side of the Flute there sat a Flagelet ; for so I 
must call a certain young lady, who, fancying berself a 
wit, despised the music of the Flute as low and insipid, 
and would be entertaining the company with tart ill-na- 
tured observations, pert fancies, and little turns, which 
she imagined to be full of life and spirit. The Flagelet 
therefere doth not differ from the Flute so much in the 
compass of its notes, as in the shrillness and sharpness of 
thesound. We must however take notice, that the Flage- 
lets among their own sex are more valued and esteemed 
than the Flutes. 

There chaneed to be a Coquette in the consort, that, 
with a great many skittish notes, affected squeaks, and 
studied inconsistencies, distinguished herself from the rest 
of the company. She did not speak a word during the 
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whole Trial; but I thought she would never have done 
upon the Opera. One while she would break out upon, 
‘That hideous king!’ then upon ‘ The charming black- 
moor!’ then, O that dear lion!’ then would hum over 
two or three notes ; then run to the window to see what 
coach was coming, The Coquette, therefore, I must dis- 
tinguish by that musical instrument which is commonly 
known by the name of a Kit, that ig. more jiggish than 
the Fiddle itself, and never sounds but to dance. 

The fourth person who bore a part in the conversation 

wag a Prude, who stuck to the Trial, and was silent upon 
the whole Opera. The gravity of her censures, and com- 
posure of her voice, which were often attended with su- 
percilious casts of the eye, and a seeming contempt for 
the lightness of the conversation, put me in mind of that 
ancient, serious, matron-like instrument, the Virginal. 
I must not pass over in silence a Lancashire Hornpipe, 
by which I would signify a young country lady, who, with 
a great deal of mirth and innocence, diverted the com- 
pany very agreeably ; and, if I am not mistaken, by that 
time the wildness of her notes is à little softened, and the 
redundancy of her music restrained by conversation and 
good company, will be improved into ↄne of the most 
amiable Flutes about the town. Your Romps and board- 
ing-school girls fall likewise under this denomination. 

On the right hand of the Hornpipe tat a Welsh-Harp, 
an instrument which very much delights in the tunes. of 
old historical ballads, and in celebrating the renowned 
actions. and exploits of ancient British heroes. By this 
instrument [ therefore would describe a certain lady, who 
is one of those female historians that upon occasions 
enters into pedigrees and descents, and finds berself ro- 
lated, by some offshoot or other, to almost every great 
family in England: for which reason, she jars and is out 
of tune very often in conversation, for the companys 
want of due attention and respect to her. 

But the most sonorous part of our consort was a She- 
drum, or, as the vulgar call it, a Kettle-drum, who ac- 
companied her discourse with motions of the body, tosses 
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of the head, and brandishes of the fan. Her music was 
loud, bold, and masculine. Every thump she gave alarmed 
the company, and very often set somebody or other in it 
a-blushing. 

The last I shall mention was a certain romantic in- 
strument called a Dulcimer, who talked of nothing but 
shady woods, flowery meadows, purling streams, larks and 
nightingales, with all the beauties of the spring, and the 
pleasures of a country. life. This instrument bath a fine 
melancholy sweetness in it, and goes very well with the 
Flute. 

I think most of the conversable part of womankind 
may be found under one of the foregoing divisions ; but 
it must be confessed, that the generality of that sex, not- 
withstanding they have naturally a great genius for being 
talkative, are not mistresses of more than one note; with 
which, however, by frequent repetition, they make a 
greater sound than those who are possessed of the whole 
gamut; as may be observed in your Larums or House- 
hold-scolds, and in your Castanets or impertinent Tittle- 
tattles, who have no other variety in their discourse but 
that of talking slower or faster. 

Upon communicating this scheme of music to an ald 
friend of mine, who was formerly a man of gallantry, and 
a rover, he told me, ‘ that he believed he had been in love 
with every instrument in my consort. The first that smit 
him was a Hornpipe, who lived near his father’s house in 
the country; but upon his failing to meet her at an 
assize, according to appointment, she cast him off. His 
next passion was for a Kett/e-drum, whom he fell in love 
with at a play; but when he became acquainted with 
her, not finding the softness of her sex in her conversa- 
tion, he grew cool to her; though at the same time he 
could not deny but that she behaved herself very much 
like a gentlewoman. His third mistress was a Dulcimer, 
who, he found, took great delight in sighing and languish- 
ing, but would go no farther than the preface of matri- 
mony ; so that she would never let a lover have any more 
of her than her heart, which after having won, he was 
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forced to leave her, as despairing of any further success. 
J must confess, says my friend, I have often considered 
her with a great deal of admiration ; and I find her plea- 
sure is so much in this first step of an amour, that her 
life will pass away in dream, solitude, and soliloquy, until 
her decay of charms makes ber snatch at the worst man 
that ever pretended to her. In the next place, says my 
friend I fell in love with a Kit, who led me such a dance 
through all the varieties of a familiar, cold, fund, and in- 
different behaviour, that the world began to grow cen- 
sorious, though without any cause; for which reason, to 
recover our reputations, we parted by consent. To mend 
my band, says he, I made my next application to a Vir- 
ginal, who gave me great encouragement, after her cau- 
tious manner, until some malicious companion told her 
of my long passion fur the Kit, which made ber turn me 
off as a scandalous fellow. At length, in despair,’ says 
he, ‘I betook myself to a Welsh-harp, who rejected me 
with contempt, after having found that my great-grand- 
mother was a brewer's daughter. 

1 found by the sequel of my friend's discourse, that he 
had never aspired to a Hautboy; that he had been exas- 
perated by a Flagelet; and that, to this very day, he 
pines away for a Flute. 

Upon the whole, baving thoroughly considered how 
absolutely necessary it is that two instruments, which are 
to play together for life, should be exactly tuned, and go 
im perfect consort with each other; I would propose 
matches between the music of both sexes, according to 
the following Table of Marriage: 

1. Drum and Kettle-drum. 

2. Lute and Flute. 

3. Harpsichord and Hautboy. 

4. Violin and Flagelet. | 

5. Bass-Viol and Kit. 

6. Trumpet and Welsh-Harp, 

7. Hunting-horn and Hornpipe. 
- §. Bagpipe and Castanet. 

9. Passing-Bell and Virginal. 
Vol. II. MN 
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Mr. Bickerstaff, in consideration of bis ancient friend- 
ship and acquaintance with Mr. Betterton, and great 
esteem fur his merit, summons all bis disciples, whether 
dead or iiving, mad or tame, Toasts, Smarts, Dappers, 
Pretty-fellows, musicians or scrapers, to make their ap- 
pearance at the playhouse in the Hay-market on Thurs- 
day next, when there will be a play acted for the benefit 
ef the said Bettertun. 
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Faciunt nz iutelligendo, ut nihil iutelligant. Ter. 


While they pretend to know more than others, they know nothing 
io reality. 


From my own Apartment, April 12. 


Tom Folio is a broker in learning, employed to get 
together good editions, and stock the libraries of great 
men. There is not a sale of books begins until Tom Folio 
is seen at the door. There is not an auction where his 
name is not heard, and that too in the very nick of time, 
in the critical moment, before the last decisive stroke of 
the hammer. There is not a subscription goes forward 
in which Tom is not privy to the first rough draught of 
the proposals; nor a catalogue printed, that doth not 
come to him wet from the press, He is a universal 
scholar, so far ag the title page of all authors: knows the 
manuscripts in which they were discovered, the editions 
through which they have passed, with the praises or cen- 
sures which they have received from the several members 
of the learned world. He has a greater esteem for Aldus 
and Elzevir, than for Virgil and Horace. If you talk of 
Herodotus, he breaks out into a panegyrie upon Harry 
Stephens. He thinks he gives you an account of an au- 
thor, when he tells you the subject he treats of, the name 
of the editor, and the year in which it was printed. Or, 
if you draw him into further particulars, he cries up the 
goodness of the paper, extols the diligence of the cor- 
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rector, and is transported with the beauty of the letter. 
This he looks upon 'to be sound learning, and substantial 
criticism. As for those who talk of the fineness of style, 
and the justness of thought, or déscribe the brightness 
of any particular passages ; nay, though they themselves 
write in the genius and spirit of the author they admire ; 
Tom looks upon them as men of superficial learning, and 
flashy parts. Le 

‘IT had yesterday morning a visit from this learned idiot, 
for that is the light in which I consider every pedant, 
when I discovered in him some little touches of the cox- 
comb, which I had not before observed. Being very full 
of the figure which he makes in the republic of letters, 
and wonderfully satisfied with his great stock of know- 
ledge, he gave me broad intimations, that he did not be- 
nieve in all points as his forefathers bad done. He then 
communicated to me a thought of a certain author upon 
a passage of Virgil’s account of the dead, which I made 
the subject of a late paper. This thought hath taken very 
much among men of Tom’s pitch and understanding, 
though universally exploded by all that know bow to con- 
strue Virgil, or have any relish of antiquity. Not to trou- 
ble my reader with it, I found upon the whole, that Tom 
did not believe a future state of rewards and punish- 
ments, because Eneas, at his leaving the empire of the 
dead, passed through the gate of ivory, and not through 
that of horn. Knowing that Tom had not sense enough 
to give up an opinion which he had once received, that I 
might avoid wrangling, I told him, that Virgil possibly 
had his oversights as well as another author.“ Ah! 
Mr. Bickerstaff,’ says he, you would have another opi- 
nion of him, if you would read him in Daniel Heinsius’s 
edition. I have perused him myself several times in that 
edition,’ continued he; and after the strictest and most 
malicious examination, could find but two faults in him ; 
one of them is in the Eneids, where there are two com- 
‘mas instead of a parenthesis ; ; and another in the third 
Georgie, where you may find a semicolon turned upside 
down.’ Perhaps, said I, these were not Virgil’s faults, 
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but those of the transcriber. I do not design it,’ says 
Tom, as a reflection on Virgil; on the contrary, I know 
that all the manuscripts declaim against such a punctaa- 
tion. Oh! Mr. Bickerstaff, says he, ‘ what would a man 
give to see one simile of Virgil writ in his own hand? I 
asked him which was the simile he meant; but was an- 
swered, any simile in Virgil. He then told me all the secret 
history in the commonwealth of learning ; of modern pieces 

. that had the names of ancient authors annexed to them; 
of all the books that were now writing or printing in the 
several parts of Europe; of many amendments which are 
made, and not yet published; and a thousand ether par- 
ticulars, which I would not have my memory burdened 
with for a Vatican, 

At length being fully persuaded that I thoroughly ad- 
taired him, and looked upon him as a prodigy of learn- 
ing, he took his leave. I know several of Tom’s class, 
who are professed admirers of Tasso, without understand- 
ing a word of Italian: and one in particular, that carries 
a Pastor Fido in his. pecket, in which, I am sure, he is 
acquainted with no other beauty but the clearness of the 
character. 

There is another kind of pedant, who, with all Tom 
folio's. impertinences, hath greater superstructures and 
mibellishments of Greek and Latin; and is still more 
usupportable than the other, in the same degree as he is 
pore learned. Of this kiad very often are editors, com- 
mentators, interpreters, scholiasts, and critics ; and, in 
short, all men of deep learning without common sense. 
These persons set a greater value on themselves for hav- 
ing found out the meaning of a passage ip Greek, than 
upon the author for having written it; nay, will allow the 
passage itself not to bave any beauty in it, at the same 
time that they would be considered as the greatest men 
of the age, for having interpreted it. They will look with 
contempt on the most beautiful poems that have been 
composed by any of their contemporaries ; but will lock 
themselves up iu their studies for a twelvemonth together, 
to correct, publish, and expound such trifles of antiquity, 
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as a modern author would be contemned for. Men of 
the strictest morals, severest lives, and the gravest profes- 
sions, will write volumes upon an idle sonnet, that is ori- 
ginally in Greek or Latin; give editions of the most 
immoral authors; and spin out whole pages upon the 
various readings of a lewd expression. All that can be 
said in excuse for them is, that their works sufficiently 
show they have no taste of their authors; and that what 
they do in this kind, is out of their great learning, and 
not out of any levity or lasciviousness of temper. 

A pedant of this nature is wonderfilly well described 
in six lines of Boileau, with which I shall conclude his 
character : 

Un Pedant enyvré de sa vaine science, 

Tout herissé de Grec, tout bouffi d’arrogance. 
Et qui de mille auteurs retenas mot par mot, 
Dans sa täte entases n'a souvent fait qu'un sot, 


Croit qu'un livre fait tout, et que sans Aristote 
Lit raison ne voit gunte, et le bon sens radote. 


Briw-fall of learning see that pedant stride, 

Brietling with horrid Greek, and paff’d with pride ! 

A thoasand authors be iu vain has read, 

Aad with their maxims stuff d his empty head · 

And thinks that, without Aristotle's rule, 

Reason is blind, and common sense a fl. Wynne. 
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Nitor in adversum; nee me, qui cetera vineit 
Impetns. 


Ovid, Met. lib. ii. ver. 72. 
{ steer against their motions ; nor am I 
Borne back hy all the cnrrent--—-> Addison. 


From my enn dpartment, April 14. 

THE wits of this island, for above fifty years past, in- 
' stead of correcting the viees of the age, have done all they 
could to inflame them. Marriage bas been one of the 
common topics of ridicule that every stage scribbler hath 
found his account in; for, whenever there is an occasion 
for a clap, an impertinent jest upon matrimony is sure 
| Mu 2 
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to raise it. This hath been attended with very pernicious 
consequences. Many a country esquire, upon his setting 
up for a man of the town, has gone home in the gayety of 
his heart, and beat his wife. A kind husband hath been 
looked upon as a clown, and a good wife as a domestic 
animal unfit for the company or conversation of the beau 
monde. In short, separate beds, silent tables, and solitary 
homes, have been introduced by your men of wit and 
pleasure of the age. 

As I shall always make it my business to stem the 
torrents of prejudice and vice, I shall take particular care 
to put an honest father of a family in countenance ; and 
endeavour to remove all the evils out of that state of 
life, which is either the most happy or most miserable 
that a man can be placed in. In order to this, let us, if 
you please, consider the wits and well-bred persons of for- 
mer time. I have shown, in another paper, that Pliny, 
who was a man of the greatest genius, as well as of the 
first quality of bis age, did not think it below him to be 
a kind husband, and to treat his wife as a friend, compa- 
nion, and counsellor. I shall give the like instance of 
another, who in all respects was a much greater man 
than Pliny, and hath writ a whole book of letters to his 
wife. They are not so full of turns as those translated 
out of the former author, who writes very much like a 
modern ; but are full of that beautiful simplicity which is 
altogether natural, and is the distinguishing character of 
the best ancient writers. The author I am speaking of, 
is Cicero; who, in the following passages, which I have 
taken out of his letters, shows, that he did not think it 
inconsistent with the politeness of his manners, or the 
greatness of his wisdom, to stand upon record in his do- 
mestic character. 

These letters were written in a time when he was ba- 
nished from his country, by a faction that then prevailed 
at Rome. 
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Cicero to Terentia. 


I. 

1 learn from the letters of my friends, as well as from 
common report, that you give incredible proofs of virtue 
and fortitude, and that you are indefatigable in all kinds 
of good offices. How unhappy a man am J, that a wo- 
man of your virtue, eonstancy, honour, and good-nature, 
should fall into so great distresses upon my account! and 
‘that my dear Tulliola should be so much afflicted for the 
sake of a father, with whom she had once so much rea- 
‘son to be pleased! How can I mention little Cicero, 
whose first knowledge of things began with the sense of 
his misery? If all this had happened by the decrees of 
fate, as you would kindly persuade me, J could have borne 
it: But, alas! it is all befallen me by my own indiscretion, 
-who thought I was beloved by those that envied me, and 
did not join with them who sought my friendship. At 
present, since my friends bid me hope, I shall take care 
of my health, that I may enjoy the benefit of your affec- 
tionate services. *Plancius hopes we may some time or 
other come together into Italy. If I ever live to see that 
day; if I ever return to your dear embraces ; in short, if 
I ever again recover you and myself, J shall think our 
conjugal piety very well rewarded.—As for what you write 
to me about selling your estate, consider, my dear Terentia, 
consider, alas! what would be the event of it. If our 
present fortune continues to oppress us, what will become 
of our poor boy! My tears flow so fast, that J am not 
able to write any further; and I would not willingly make 
you weep with me. Let us take care not to undo the 
child that is already undone: if we can leave him any 
thing, a little virtue will keep him from want, and a little 
fortune raise him in the world. Mind your health, and 
let me know frequently what you are doing. —— Re- 

member me to Tulliola and Cicero,’ 


II. 
Do not fancy that I write longer letters to any one 
than to yourself, unless when I chance to receive a longer 
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letter from another, which I am iodispensibly obliged to 
alsver in every particular. The truth of it is, I have no 
subject for a letter at present; and, as my affairs now 
stand, there is nothing more painful to me than writing. 
As for you, and our dear Tulliola, I cannot write to you 
without abundance of tears; for I eee both of yon miser- 
able, whom I always wished to be happy, and whom I 
ought to haue made s0.~---I must acknewledge, you 
have done every thing for me with the utmost fortitude, 
and the utsaest affection; nor indeed is it more than I 
expected from you; though, at she same time, it is a great 
_ aggravation of my ill fortuae, that the afflictions I suffer 
can be relieved only by those which you undergo for my 
sake. For honest Valerius has written me a letter, which 
I could not read without weaping very bitterly; wherein 
he gives me an account of the public procession which 
you have made for me at Rome. Alas! my dearest life, 
must then Terentia, the darling of my soul, whose favour 
and recommendations have heen eo often sought by 
others; must my Terestia droop under the weight of 
surrow, appear in: the habit of a aaeurner, puur. out floods 
of. tears, and all this fer my sake ; for my sake, who have 
undone my family, by oqnsulting the safety of others? 
As for what you write about selliug your house, I am very 
much afflieted, that what is laid out upon my account 
may any way reduce you to micery aud want. If we can 
bring about our design, ‘we may indeed recover every 
thing; but if fortune persists in persecuting us, how can 
I think of your sacrificing for me the poor remainder of 
your pessessions? No,, my dearest life, let me beg you to 
let those bear my expenses who are able, and perbaps 
willing to do it; and if you would show your love to me, 
do not injure your health, which is already too mueh 
impaired. You present yourself before my eyes day and 
night; I see yau labour amidst innumerable difficulties; 
I am afraid lest you should sink under them; but I find 
in you all the qualifications that are necessary to support 
you: be sure therefore to cherish your health, that you 
may compass the end of your hopes and your endea- 
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vours. Farewell, my Terentia, my heart’s desire, fare- 
well. 


III. 


* Aristecritus hath delivered to me three of your let- 
ters, which I have almost defated with my tears. Oh! 
my Terentia, I am consumed with grief, and feel the 
weight of your sufferings more than of my own. I am 
. more miserable than you are, notwithstanding you are 
very much so ; and that for this reason, because, though 
our calamity is common, it is my fault that brought it 
upon us. I ought to have died rather than bave been 
driven out of the city: I am therefore overwhelmed, not 
only with grief, but with shame. I am ashamed that I 
did not do my utmost for the best of wives, and the 
dearest of children. You are ever present before my 
eyes, in your mourning, your affliction, and your sickness. 
Amidst. all which, there scarce appears to me the least 
glimmering of hope. However, as long as you hope, 1 
will not despair—I will do what you advise me. I have 
returned my thanks to those friends whom you men- 
tioned, and have let them know, that you have acquainted 
me with their good offices, I am sensible of Piso's extra- 
ordinary seal and endeavours to serve me. Oh! would 
the gods grant that you and { might live together in the 
enjoyment of such a son-in-law, and of our dear chil- 
dren !—As for what you write of your coming to me, if 
I desire it, I would rather you should be where you are, 
because I know you are my principal agent at Rome. If 
you succeed, I shall come to you: if not-———Bat I weed 
say no more. Be careful of your health; and be assured, 
that nothing is, or ever was, so dear to me as yourself. 
Farewell, my Terentia! I fancy that I see you, and there- 
fore canaot command my weakness so far as to refrain 
from tears.’ 


IV. : | 
‘1 do not write to you as often as I might; because, 
notwithstanding I am afflicted at all times, I aut quite 
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overcome with sorrow whilst I am writing to you, or read- 
ing any letters that I receive from you. If these evils 
are not to be removed, I must desire to see you, my dearest 
life, as soon as possible, and to die in your embraces; 
since neither the gods, whom you always religiously wor- 
shipped, nor the men, whose good | always promoted, 
have rewarded us according to our deserts.— What a 
distressed wretch am I! Should I ask a weak woman, 
oppressed with cares and sickness, to come and live with 
me; or, shall I not ask ber? Can I live without you? 
But I find I must. If there be any hopes of my return, 
help it forward, and promote it as much as you are able. 
But if all that is over, as I fear it is, find out some way 
or other of coming to me. This you may be sure of, that 
I shall not look upon myself as quite undone whilst you 
are with me. But what will become of Tulliola? You 
must look to that; I must confess, I am entirely at a loss 
about her. Whatever happens, we must take care of the 
reputation and marriage of that dear unfortunate girl, 
As for Cicero, he shall live in my bosom, and in my arms. 
I cannot write any further, my sorrows will not let 
me——Support yourself, my dear Terentia, as well as 
you are able. We have lived and flourished ‘together 
amidst the greatest honours; it is not our crimes, but 
our virtues, that have distressed us. Take more than 
ordinary care of your health; I am more afflicted with 
your sorrows than my own.—Farewell, my Terentia, thou 
dearest, faithfullest, and best of wives !’ 


Methinks it is a pleasure to see this great man in his 
family, who makes so different a figure in the Forum, 
or Senate of Rome. Every one admires the orator and 
the consul; but for my part, I esteem the husband and 
the father. His private character, with all the little 
weaknesses of humanity, is as amiable, as the figure he 
makes in public is awful and majestic. But at the same 
time that I love to surprise so great an author in his 
private walks, and to survey him in his most familiar 
lights, I think it would be barbarous to form to ourselves 
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any idea of mean-spiritedness from these natural openings 
of his heart, and disburdening of his thoughts to a wife. 
He has written several other letters to the same person, 
but none with so great passion as these of which I have 
given the foregoing extracts. 

It would be ill-nature not to acquaint the English rea- 
der, that his wife was successful in ber solicitations for 
this great man; and saw her husband return to the 
honours of which he had been deprived, with all the 
pomp and acclamation that usually attended the greatest 
triumph. 


544.4 „ „ 
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No. 160. Tuesday, April 18, 1710. 


From my own Apartment, April 17. 


A como civility to an impertinent fellow often draws 
upon one a great many unforeseen troubles ; and, if one 
doth not take particular care, will be interpreted by him 
as an overture of friendship and intimacy. This I was 
very sensible of this morning. About two hours before 
day, I heard a great rapping at my door, which continued 
some time, until my maid could get herself ready to go 
down and see what was the occasion of it. Sbe then 
brought me up word, that there was a gentleman who 
seemed very much in haste, and said he must needs speak 
with me. By the description she gave me of him, and 
by his voice, which I could hear as I lay in my bed, I 
fancied him to be my old acquaintance the upholsterer, . 
whom I met the other day in St. James's- park. For 
which reason, 1 bid her tell the gentleman, whoever he 
was, that I was indisposed; that I could see nobody; 
and that, if he had any thing to say to me, I desired he 
would leave it in writing.’ My maid, after having deli- 
vered her message, told me, that the gentleman said 
he would stay at the next coffee-house until I was stir- 
ring; and bid her be sure to tell me, that the French 
were driven from the scarp, and that Douay was invested.’ 
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He gave her the name of another tewn, which I found 
she had dropped by the way. 

As much as I love to be informed of the success of my 
brave countrymen, I do not care for hearing of a victory 
before day; and was therefore very much aut of .bumeer 
at this unseasonable visit. I had no sooner recauesed my 
temper, and was falling asleep, but I was immediate 
startled by a second rap; and upon my maids opening 
the door, heard the same voice aak her, if her master 
was yet up? and at the same time. bid. har tall me, that 
he was come on purpose to talk with me about. a. pie 
home news, which every body in town will be full of t 
hours bence. I ordered my maid, as soon as she. came 
into the room, without hearing her message, to tell the 
gentleman, ‘ that whatever his news was, I woulit rather 
hear it two hours hence than now; and that I persisted 
in my resolution not to speak with any body chat morn- 
ing. The wench delivered my answer: presently, endshut. 
the door. It was impossible for me: ta. compose myselt 
to sleep after two such unexpected alasrns ; for- hie 
reason, I put on my clothes in a very: peevish hanno 
I took several turns about my chamber, seflesting- with 
a great deal of anger and contemps om.these: volomterrd! 
in politica, that . all the pain, matchbubeess; and 
disquiet of a first minister, without turning di te: head.) 
vantage either uf themselves or their countrys: aud-yet 
it is surprising to consider how numeroas: this: species of 
men is. There is nothing more frequent than te‘fieda 
tailor breaking his reat on the affairs. of. Busope, und te 
see a cluster of porters sisting upon the ministey. Our 
streets swarm with politicians, and there is genres a shop 
which is not held by a statesman. As I was musing efter 
this manner, I. heard the upholaterer at the door delivering: 
a letter to my maid, and begging her, in ** 
burry, to give it to her master as soen as: 
awake; which I opened, and found as follows: « 


“a 
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MR BICKERSTAFE. 

I was to wait upon you about a week ago, to let you 
know that the honest gentlemen whom you couversed 
with upon the bench, at the end of the Mall, having 
heard that I had received five shillings of you, to give 
you a hundred pounds upon the great Turk’s being driven 
out of Europe, desired me to acquaint you, that every 
one of that company would be willing to receive five shil- 
lings, to pay a hundred pounds on the same condition. 
Our. last advices from Muscovy making this a fairer bet 
than it was a week ago, [ do not question but you will 
accept the wager. 

But this is not my present business. If you remem- 
ber, I whispered a word in your ear, as we were walking 
up the Mall; and you see what bas happened since. If 
I had seen you this morning, I would have told you in 
your ear another secret. I bope you will be recovered 
of your indisposition by to-morrow morning, when I will 
wait on you at the same hour as I did this; my private 
circumstances being such, that I cannot well appear in 
this quarter of the town after it is day. 

J have been so taken up with the late good news from 
Holland, and expectation of further particulars, as well 
as with other transactions, of which I will tell you more 
to-morrow morning, that I have not slept a wink these 
three nights. 

I have reason to believe that Picardy will soon follow 
the example of Artois, in case the enemy continue in 
their present resolution of flying away from us. I think 
J told you the last time we were together my opinion 
about the Deulle. 

The honest gentlemen upon the bench bid me tell you, 
that they would be glad to see you often among them. We 
shall be there all the warm hours of day during the: 
present posture of affairs. 

This happy opening of the campaign will, I hope, give: 
us a very joyful summer; and | propose to take many a 
pleasant walk with you, if you will sometimes come into 
the Park; for that is the only place in which I can be 

Vou. U. NN 
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free from the malice of my enemies. Farewell, until three 
of the clock to-morrow morning ! 
‘I am, your most humble servant, &c. 


„p. S. The king of Sweden is still at Bender.’ 


I should have fretted myself to death at this promise of 
a second visit, if I had not found in his letter an intima- 
tion of the good news which I have since heard at large. 
I have, however, ordered my maid to tie up the knocker 
of my door, in such a manner as she would do if I was 
really indisposed. By which means I hope to escape 
breaking my morning's rest. | 

Since I have given this letter to the public, I shall com- 
municate one or two more, which I have lately received 
from others of my correspondents. The following is from 
a coquette, who is very angry at my having disposed of 
her in marriage to a Bass-viol. 


MR. BICKERSTAFF, 


I thought you would never have descended from the 
censor of Great Britain, to become a match-maker. But 
pray, why so severe upon tbe Kit? Had I been a Jew's-. 
harp, that is nothing but tongue, you could not have used 
me worse. Of all things, a Bass-viol is my aversion. 
Had you married me to a Bag-pipe or a Passing-bell, I 
should have been better pleased. Dear father Isaac, 
either choose me a better husband, or I will live and die 
a Dulcimer. In hopes of receiving satisfaction from you, 
I am yours, whilst 

‘ ISABELLA KIT.’ 


The pertness which this fair lady hath shown in this 
letter, was one occasion of my joining her to the Bass- 
viol, which is an instrument that wants to be quickened 
by these little vivacities ; as the sprightliness of the Kit 
ought ‘to be checked and curbed by the gravity of the 
Bass- viol. ö ö ö 

My next letter is from Tom Folio, who, it seems, takes 
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it amias that I have published a character oe him so much 
to his disadvantage. 


SIR, 

* I suppose you mean Tom Fool, when you called me 
Tom Polio in a late trifling paper of yours; for I find, it 
is your design to run down all useful and solid learning. 
The tobacco-paper on which your own writings are usually 
printed, as well as the incorrectuess of the press, and the 
Scurvy letter, sufficiently show the extent of your know- 
‘ledge. I question not, but you look upon John Morphew 
to be as great a man as Elzevir ; and Aldus to have been 
such another as Bernard Lintot. If.you would give me 
my revenge, I would only desire of you to let me publish 
an account of your library, which, I dare say, would fur- 
nish out an extraordinary catalogue. | 

| 2 ‘TOM FOLIO’ 


It hath always been my way to baffle reproach with 
silence; though I cannot but observe the disingenuous 
proceedings of this gentleman, who is not content to 
asperse my writings, but hath wounded, through my sides, 
those eminent and worthy citizens, Mr. John Morphew, 
and Mr. Bernard Lintot. 
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| J  —- —— Nunquam libertas gratior exstat 
Quam sab rege pio. 


Never does liberty appear more amiable than under the government 
of a pious and good prince. 


From my own Apartment, April 19. 


‘I was walking two or three days ago in a very pleasant 
retirement, and amusing myself with the reading of that 
ancient and beautiful allegory, called The Table of Cebes, 
I was at last so tired with my walk, that I sat down to 
rest myself upon a bench that stood in the midst of an 
agreeable shade. The music of the birds, that filled all 
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the teces abeutt me, lulled me asleep before I was aware 
of it; which was followed by a dream, that I impote in 
some measure to the foregoing author, who had made an 
impression upon my imagination, and put me into his own 
way of thinkmg. 

I fancied myself among the Alps, and, as it is natural 
in a dream, seemed every moment to bound from one 
summit to another, until at last, after having made this 
airy progress over the tops of several mountains, I arrived 
at the very centre of those broken rocks and precipices. 
Il bere, methought, saw a prodigious circuit of hills, that 
reached above the clouds, and encompassed a large space 
of ground, which I had a great curiosity to look into. I 
thereupon continued my former way of travelling throogh 
a great variety of winter scenes, until I had gained the top 
of these white mountains, which seemed another Alps of 
snow. I leoked down from hence into a spacious plain, 
which was surrounded on all sides by this mound of hills, 
and which presented me with the most agreeable prospect 
I had ever seen. There was a greater variety of colours 
in the embroidery of the meadows, a more lively green in 
the leaves and grass, a brighter crystal in the streams, 
than what I ever met with in any other region. The light 
itself had something more shining and glorious in it than 
that of which the day is made in other places. I was 
wonderfully astonished at the discovery of such a paradise 
amidst the wildness of those cold, boary landscapes which 
lay about it; but found at length, that this happy region 
was inhabited by the goddess of Liberty ; whose presence 
softened the rigours of the climate, enriched the barren- 
ness of the soil, and more than supplied the absence of 
the sun. The place was covered with a wonderful pro- 
fusion of flowers, that, without being disposed into regular 
borders and parterres, grew promiscuously ; and had a 
greater beauty in their natural luxuriancy and disorder, 
than they could have received frum the checks and re- 
straints of art. There was a river that arose out of the 
suuth side of the mountain, that, by an infinite number 
of turnings and windings, seemed to visit every plant, and 
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cherish the several beauties of the spring, with which the 
fields abounded. After having run te aad fro in a won 
derful variety of meanders, as unwilling to leave so charm 
ing a place, it at last throws itself into the hollow of a 
mountain; from whence it passes under a long range of 
rocks, and at length rises in that part of the Alps where 
the inhabitants think is the first source of the Rbdne. 
This river, after having made its progress through those 
free nations, stagnates in a huge lake® at the leaving of 
them; and no soofier enters into the regions of slavery, 
but it runs through them with an iveredible rapidity, and 
takes its shortest way to the sea. 

J descended into the happy fields that lay beneath me, 
and, in the midet of them, beheld the goddess sitting upon 
a throne. She bad nothing to enclose her but the bounds 
of her own dominions, and nothing over ber head but the 
Heavens, Rvery gtance of her eye cast a track of light 
where it fell, that revived the spring, and made all things — 
state about het. My heart grew cheerful at the sight 
of her; and, as she looked upon me, I found a certain 
‘dotifidense growing in me, and such an inward resolution 
as I never felt before that time. 

On the left hand of the goddess sat the genius of a 
commonwealth, with the cap of Liberty on ber bead, and, 
in her hand, a wand like that with which a Roman citizen 
used to give his slaves their freedom. There was some- 
thing mean and vulgar, but at the same time exceeding 
doid and daring, in ber air; her eyes were full of fire; but 
had in them such casts of fierceness and cruelty, as made 
her appear to me rather dreadful than amiable. On her 
shoulders she wore a mantle, on which there was wrought 

à great confusion of figures. As it flew in the wind, I 
could not diseern the particular design of them, but saw 
wounds im the bodies of some, and agonies in the faces of 
others; and over one part of it eould read in letters of 
blood, The Ides of March.’ 

On the right-hand of the goddess was the genius of 
monarchy. She was clothed in the whitest ermine, and 

® The lake of Geneva, | 
Nw2 
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wore a crown of the purest gold upon her head. In her 
hand, she held a sceptre like that which is born by the 
British monarchs. A couple of tame lions lay.crouching 
at her feet. Her countenance had in it a very great ma- 
jesty without any mixture of terror. Her voice was like 
the voice of an angel, filled with so much sweetness, ac- 
companied with such an air of condescension, as tempered 
the awfulness of her appearance, and equally inspired love 
and veneration into the hearts of all that bebeld her. 
In the train of the goddess of Liberty were the several 
Arts and Sciences, who all of them flourished underneath 
her eye. Qne of them in particular made a greater figure 
than any of the rest, who held a thanderboit in her hand, 
which had the power of melting, piercing, or breaking 
every thing that stood in its way. The name of this god 
dess was Eloquence. 
There were two other dependant gocddesses, ‘who mode 
a very conspicuous figure in this blissful region. The. first 
of them was seated upon a hill, that had every plant 
‘growing out of it, which the soil was in its own nature 
capable of producing. The other was seated in a ‘little 
island that was covered with groves of spices, olives, and 
orange- trees; and, in a word, with the produets-of every 
foreign clime. The name of the first was Pienty, of she 
second, Commerce. The first leaned her right arm upon 
a plough, and under her left beld a huge horn, out of 
which she poured a whole autumn of fruits. . The other 
wore a rostral crown upon her: ere neve ber Kia 
fixed upon a compass. 
J Was wonderfully pleased in n through thie de- 
lightful place, and the more so, because it: was not incum- 
bered with fences and inelosures; : until at length, me- 
thought I sprung from the ground, and: pitched. upon the 
top of a hill, that presented several objects to m sight 
which 1 had not before taken notice of. The winds that 
_ passed over this flowery plain, and through the tope of 
the trees, which were full of blossoms, blew upon me in 
such a continued breeze of sweets, that I was wonderfelly 
charmed with my situation. I here saw all the inner 
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declivities of that great circuit of mountains, whose out- 
side was covered with snow, overgrown with huge forests 
of fir-trees, which indeed are very frequently found in 
other parts of the Alps. These trees were inhabited by 
storks, that came thither in great flights from very dis- 
tant quarters of the world. Methoughts I was pleased in 
my dream to see what became of these birds, when, upon 
leaving the places to which‘they make an annual visit, 
they rise in great: flocks so high until they are out of 
sight, and for that reason have been thought by some 
modern philosophers to take a flight to the moon. But 
my eyes were soon diverted from this prospect, when I ob- 
served two great gaps that led through this circuit of 
mountains, where guards and watches were posted day and 
night. Upon examination, I found that there were two 
formidable enemies encamped before each of these ave- 
nues, who kept the place in a perpetual alarm, and 
watched all opportunities of invading it. 

Tyranny was at the head of one of tbese armies, dressed 
in an Eastern habit, and grasping in her hand an iron 
sceptre.. Behind her was Barbarity, with the-garb and 
complexiun of an Ethiopian; Ignorance, with a turban 
upon her hend; and Persecution holding up a bloody flag, 
embroidered with flowers-de- luce. These were followed 
by Oppression, Poverty, Famine, Torture, and a dreadful 
train of appearances that made me tremble to behold 
them. Among the baggage of this army, I could discover 
racks, wheels, chains, and gibbets, with all the instru- 
ments art could invent to make human nature miserable. 
Before the other avenue I saw Licentiousness, dressed 
in a garment not unlike the Polish cassock, and leading 
up a whole army of monsters, such as Clamour, with a 
hoarse voice and a hundred tongues; Confusion, with a 
misshapen body, and a thousand heads ; Impudence, with 
a forehead of brass; and Rapine, with hands of iron. The 
tumult, noise, and uproar in this quarter, were so very 
great, that they disturbed my imagination more than is 
consistent with sleep, and by that means awaked me. 
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Tertius è colo cecidit Cato. Juv. Sat. ii. 40. 
See I a third Cato from the clouds is drept. R. Wynne. 


From my own Apartment, April 21. 

fn my younger years I used many endeavours to get a 
place at court, and indeed continued my pursaite until I 
arrived at my grand climacteric. But at length, alte- 
gether despairing of success, whether it were for want of 
capacity, friends, or due application, I at last resotved to 
erect a new office, and, for my encouragement, to place 
myself in it. For this reason I took upon me the title 
and dignity of ‘ Censor of Great Britain,’ reserving to my- 
self all such perquisites, profits, and emoluments, as should 
atise out of the discharge of the said office. These in 
truth have not been inconsiderable ; for, besides those 
weekly contributions which I receive from John Morphew,“ 
and those annual subscriptions which I propose to 
from the most elegant part of this great island, I daily live 
in a very comfortable affluence of wine, stale beer, Hun- 
gary water, beef, books, and marrow-bones, which I re- 
ceive from many well disposed citizens ; not to mention 
the forfeitures, which accrue to me from the several of- 
fenders that appear before me on court-days. 

Having now enjoyed this offiee forthe space of u twelve- 
month + I shall do what all good officers ought to do, 
take a survey of my behaviour, and consider carefully, 
whether I bave discharged my duty, and acted up to the 
character with which I am invested. For my direction 
in this particular, I have made a narrow search into the 
nature of the old Roman censors, whom I must always 
regard, not only as my predecessors, but as my patterus 
in this great employment; and have several times asked 

© John Morphew, the printer, appears to have superintended the de 
livery, and received the prices of these papers on their first periodical 


publication, for Wen it seems he accounted to Sele weekly, antl pro- 
bably oftener. 


t The first paper of the Tatler is dated April 12, 1709. 
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my own heart with great impartiality, whether Cato will 
not bear a more venerable figure among posterity than 
Bickerstaff? N 9 

I find the duty of the Roman censor was two-fold. The 
first part of it consisted in making frequent reviews of 
the people, in casting up their numbers, ranging them 
under their several tribes, disposing them into proper 
classes, and subdividing them into their respective cen- 

In compliance with this part of the office, I have taken 
many curious surveys of this great city. I have collected 
into particular bodies the Dappers and the Smarts, the 
neteral and affected Rakes, the Pretty-fellows, and the 
very Pretty-fellows. I have likewise drawn out in several 
distinet parties, your Pedants and Men of Fire, your 
Gamesters and Politicians. I have separated Cits from 
Citizens, Free-thinkers from Philosophers, Wits from 
Snuff-takers, and Duelists from men of Honour. I have 
likewise made a calculation of Esquires ; not only consi- 
dering the several distinct swarms of them that are settled 
in the different parts of this town, but also that more 
ragged. species, that inhabit the fields and woods, and are 
often found in pot-houses, and upon hay-cocks. 

\I shall pass the soft sex over in silence, having not yet 
redaced them into any tolerable order; as likewise the 
softer tribe of Lovers, which will cost me a great deal of 
time hefore I shall be able to cast them into their several 
centuries and subdivisions. „ 

The second part of the Roman censor's office was to look 
into the manners of the people; and to check any grow- 
ing luxury, whether in diet, dress, or building. This 
duty like wise I have endeavoured to discharge, by those 
wholesome precepts which I have given my countrymen in 
regard to beef and mutton, and the severe censures which 
I have passed upon ragouts and fricassees. There is not, 
as I am informed, a pair of red heels to be seen within ten 
miles of London; which I may likewise ascribe, without 
vanity, to the becoming zeal which I expressed in that 
particular. I must own, my success with the petticoat 
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is not so, great; but, as I have not yet done with it, I 
hope I shall in a little time put an effectual stop to that 
growing evil. As for the article of building, I intend 
hereafter to enlarge upon it; having lately observed se- 
veral warehouses, nay, private shops, that stand upon 
Corinthian pillars, and whole rows of tin pots showing 
themselves, in order to their sale, through a sash- 
window.* 

I have likewise followed the example of the Roman 
censors, in punishing offences according. to the quality of 
the offender. It was usual for them to expel a senator, 
who had been guilty of great immoralities, out of the 
senate-house, by omitting his name when they called over 
the list of his brethren. In the same manner, to remove 
effectually several worthless.men who stand passessed of, 
great honours, I have made frequent draughts of dead 
men out of the vicious part of the nobility, and given 
them up to the new society of upholders, with the neces- 
sary orders for their interment. As the Roman censors. 
used to punish the knights or gentlemen of Rome, by. 
taking away their horses from them, I have seized the 
eanes of many criminals of figure, whom I had just rea- 
son to animadvert upon. As for the offenders among the 
common people of Rome, they were generally chastised 
by being thrown out of a higher tribe, and placed in.ane, 

which was not so honourable. My reader cannot but 
think I have had an eye to this punishment, when I have 
degraded one species of men into Bombs, Squibs, and 
Crackers, and another into Drums, Bass-viols, and Bag- 
pipes; not to mention whole packs of delinquents whom 
I have shut up in kennels, and the new hospital which I. 
am at present erecting for the reception of those my 
countrymen, who give me but little hopes of their amend- 
ment, on the borders of Moor- fields. I shall only observe 


2 These pillars and sash-windows seem to be mentioned here as novel- 


es; from which it may be inferred, that the shops in London began to 


be shat in and glazed in 1710, or a little sooner. Several prints might 
easily be referred to containing representations of the old shops withoat 

windows. Some sach, particularly among the wool remain 
to phis day. 
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upon this last particular, that, since some late surveys [ 
have taken of this island, I shall think it necessary to 
enlarge the plan of the buildings which J design in this 
quarter. 

When my great predecessor, Cato the Elder, stood for 
the censorship of Rome, there were several other compe- 
titors who offered themselves; and, to get an interest 
amongst the people, gave them great promises of the mild 
and gentle treatment which they would use towards them 
in that office. Cato, on the contrary, told them, ‘ he pre- 
sented himself as a candidate, because he knew the age 
was sunk in immorality and corruption; and that, if they 
would give him their votes, he would promise them to 
make use of such u strictness and severity of discipline, 
as should recover them out of it.“ The Roman historians, 
upon this occasion, very much celebrated the public ö 
spiritedness of that people, who chose Cato for their cen- 
sor, notwithstanding his method of recommending him- 
self. I may in some measure extol my own countrymen | 
upon the same account; who, without any respect to, 
party, or any application from myself, have made such 
generous subscriptions* for the Censor of Great Britain, 
as will give a magnificence to my old age, and which 1. 
esteem more than I would any post in Europe of a hun- 
dred times the value. I shall only add, that upon looking 
into my catalogue of subscribers, which I intend to print 
alphabetically in the front of my lucubrations, I find the 
names of the greatest beauties and wits in the whole 
inland“ of Great Britain; which I only mention for the ’ 
benefit of any of them ho bave not yet subseribed, it : 
being my design to close the subscription in a very short 
time. . 


* This alluaes not 15 to o the extensive sles and great profits of these . 
papers on their periodical publication, but also, and chiefly, to the very 
numerous and respectable subscriptions for the re- publication of them in 
their Grst edition in octavo, at the very extraordinary price of ond eat t 
for each volume. 1 
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Idem inficeto est inficetior rure, 
Simal poemata attigit ; neqae idem unquam 


Nimiram idem omnes fallimur-; neque est quisquam 
Quem non in aliqu re videre Saſirnam 
Poeis——-—_—_——. Cat ul. de Soſſeno, xx. 14 


Saffenas has ‘so more wit than a mere clown when he attempts to 
write verses; and yet he is never happier than when he is scribbling : 
so mach does he admire himself and his compositions. And, indeed, 
this is the foible of every one of as; for there is no man living who is 
mot a Suffenns in one thing or ether. 


Wille Coffee-house, Avril 24. 

] YESTERDAY came bither about two hours before the 
eumpany generally make their appearance, with a design 
to read over all the newspapers; but, upou my sitting 
down, I was accosted by Ned Softly, who saw me from a 
corner in the other end of the room, where 1 found he 
had been writing something. Mr. Bickerstaff,’ says be, 
“I observe by a late paper of yours, that you and I are 
just of a humour; for you must know, of all imperti- 
nences, there is nothing which I so much hate as news. 
I never read a Gazette in my life; and never trouble 
my head about our armies, whether they win or lose, or 
in what part of the world they lie encamped.’ Without 
giving me time to reply; | he drew a paper of verses out of 
his pocket, telling me, ‘ that he had something which 
would entertain me more agreeably; and that be would 
desire my judgment upon every line, for that we had time 
enough before us until the company came in.’ 

Ned Softly is a very pretty poet, and a great admirer of 
easy lines. Waller is his favourite: and as that admirable 
writer has the best and worst verses of any among our 
great English poets, Ned Softly has got all the bad ones 
without book; which he repeats upon occasion, to show 
his reading, and garnish his conversation. Ned is indeed 
a true English reader, incapable of relishing the great 
and masterly strokes of this art: but wonderfully pleased 
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with the little Gothic ernaments of epigrammatical con- 
ceits, turns, points, and quibbles; which are so frequent 
in the most admired of eur English poets, and practised 
by those who want genius and strength to represent, after 
the manner of the ancients, simplicity in its natural N 
and perfection. 

Finding myself unavoidably engaged in such a conver- 
sation, I was resolved to turn my pain into a pleasure, and 
to divert myself as well as I could with a0 very odd a fellow. 

Von must understand,’ says Ned, ‘ that the sonnet I am 
going to read to you was rites upon a lady, who showed 
me some verses of her own making, and is, perhaps, the 
best poet of our age. But you shall hear it.’ 

eigen which he began to read as follows : 


| To Mire, on her incomparable Poems, 8 


‘ s I. 
ee Wik tata tnrel wreath you ine, 


„ e = F 
ted 1 Lon the Nine, 
oe ae ee roa’ elf petticoats, 
1 * weg ONG ty II. 


* 8 you sing, 

(Your song yon sing with so much ait) 
“Your pen was plock’d from Cupid's wing ; 
> Wer, ah! it woands me Mike his dest. 


xf “es 


5 Why’ says, this is a little nosegay of conceits, a. 
very jump of salt; every verse has something in it that 
piques; and then the dart in the last line is certainly a 

peekty a sting in the tail of an epigram, for so I think you 
critics call it, as ever entered into the thought of a poet.’ 
„Der Ar. Mr. Bickerstaff,’ says he, shaking me by the hand, 
; evesy body knows you to be a judge of these things; and 
te o tell you truly, I read over Roscommon’s translation of 
* Horace’s Art of Poetry’ three several times, before I sat 
down to write the sonnet which I have shown you. But 
you shall hear it again, and pray observe every line of it; 
ene of them shall pass without your approbation. 

we ne inlasrel wreaths vo m ts 
vor. IL O o 
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* That is, says he, ‘when you have your garland on; 
when you are writing verses.’ To which I replied, I know 
your meaning; a metaphor ?’. The same, said be, and 
went on. a ee 
And tune your soft meloclious notes, 


pray observe the gliding of that verse; there is scarce 
a consonant in it; I took care to make it run upon liquids. 
Give me your opinion of it.” Truly, said I, I think it 
as good as the former.’ ‘I am very glad to hear you say 
so,’ says he; but mind the next. 


Yon seem a sister of the Nine, 


That is,’ says he, you seem a sister of the muses ; for, 
if you look into ancient authors, you will find it was their 
opinion, that there were nine of them.’ I remember it 
very well,’ said I; ‘ but pray proceed.’ : 

Or Phoebus’ self in petticoats. — 


‘ Phoebus,’ says he, was the god of poetry. These little 
instances, Mr. Bickerstaff, show a gentleman’s reading. 
Then, to take off from the air of learning, which Phebus 
and the muses had given to this first stanza, you may ob- 
serve, how it falls all of a sudden into the familiar ; e in 
petticoats !"” 

Or Pheebus’ self in petticoats. 


© Let us now, says I, enter upon the second stanza; 
I find the first line is still a continuation of the metaphor.’ 

I fancy, when your song yon sing, ; 

lt is very right,’ says he; but pray observe the turn 

of words in those two lines. I was a whole hour in adjust- 
ing of them, and have still a doubt upon me, whether in 
the second line it should be Your song you sing; or, 
You sing your song?” You shall hear them both 

J fancy, when your song you sing, 

(Tour song you sing with so muck art) 
Ok, 


I fancy, when your song yon sing, 
(You sing your song with 80 mueh art) 
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Truly, said I, the turn is so natural either way, that 
you have made me almost giddy with it.’ ‘Dear, sir,’ said 
he, grasping me by the hand, you have a great deal of 
patience ; but pray what do you think of the next verse? 

Your pen was pinck' d from Cupid's wing; 


‘Think! says 1; ‘I think you have made Cupid look 
like a little goose.’ That was my meaning,’ says he: I 
think the ridicule is well enough hit off. But we come 
new to the last, which sums up the whole matter. 


For Ah! it wounds me like his dart. 


pray how do you like that 4h/ doth it not make a 
pretty figure in that place? A1 ——it looks as if I felt 
the dart, and cried out as being pricked with it. 

For, Ah! it wounds me like his dart. ö 


My friend Dick Easy, continued he, assured me, he 
would rather have written that. Az / than to have been 
the author of the Eneid. He indeed objected, that I 
made Mira’s pen like a quill in one of the lines, and like 
a dart in the other. But as to that——’ ‘ Oh! as to that,’ 
says I, it is but supposing Cupid to be like a porcupine, 
and his quills and darts will be the same thing.’ He was 
going to embrace me for the hint; but half a dozen crities 
coming into the room, whose faces he did not like, he 
conveyed the sonnet into his pocket, and whispered me 
in the ear, he would show it me again as soon as his man 
had written it over fair.’ 


END OF THE SECOND VOLUME. 


London: Printed by A. Hancock, 
Middle Row Place, Holborn. 
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